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Office  op  Gomer  Thomas,  State  Coal  Mine 
Inspector  of  the  State  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

January  1,  1900. 

lion.  Ileber  M.   Wells,   Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Sir: — Id  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ke- 
Tised  Statutes  of  Utah,  1898,  relative  to  mines  and  mi- 
ning, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  Excellency,  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  Coal  Mine  Inspector  of  the  State 
of  Utah,    Very  respectfullv, 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector, 

To  His  KxceUenr>y,  Ileber  M.  Weils,  Goveriior  of  the  State 
of  Utah: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  the  fourth 
annual  reiwrt  of  the  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  of  the 
**tate  of  Utah,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1899. 

It  contains  tables  and  statistics,  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  mines,  total  number  of  tone  of  coal  mined;  Dum- 


ber  of  days  worked;  number  of  employees;  number  of 
aecidenta,  and  the  number  of  kegs  of  powder  osed. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report,  that  there  has  been  no 
fatal  accidents  in  any  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  of 
Utah  during  the  year  1899. 

Tliere  has  bcM^ii  thirty-nine  non-fatal  accidents  dur- 
ing the  year,  moat  of  which  were  very  slight.  Nearly  all 
of  these  accidents  were  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
injured;  many  of  them  conld  have  been  avoided  if  due 
and  proper  care  had  been  exercised  by  the  employees  in 
and  around  the  mines. 

You  will  see  by  this  report,  that  this  year's  tonnage 
has  an  increase  of  204,825  tons  over  that  of  the  year  1898, 
and  an  increase  of  407  employees  over  that  of  the  year 
1898. 

I  have  placed  in  this  report  a  brief  description  of  all 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State. 

I  am  giatifled  to  state  thiit  this  has  been  the  nio^t  sui-- 
cessful  vear  in  the  history  of  the  coal  mine  industry  in 
the  State  of  Utah. 

All  employees  have  worked  to  the  comfort,  benefit 
and  health  of  their  employers;  therefore  they  have  been 
free  from  friction  or  disturbiance.  Wages  have  been  sjood, 
and  employment  has  been  uniformly  steady  and  fairly 
remunerative. 

Kot  a  strike,  lockout,  nor  a  suspension  has  been  re- 
corded, on  account  of  wage  rates  during  the  year;  and 
the  indications  are  that  next  year  will  be  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  this,  and  cfjually  free  from  strife  or  dis- 
turbances. 

All  suggestions  and  requests  that  I  have  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  for  the  safety,  comfort  and  health  of  the 
employees,  have  been  cheerfully  complied  with  on  the 
part  of  the  employers. 

In  addition  to  the  report  on  the  Goal  Mines  of  Utah, 
I  also  snbmit  to  you  a  report  on  the  other  hydro-carbon 
mines  of  the  State:    Gilsonite,  Elaterite  and  Asphaltuni. 
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COAL  PRODUCTION,  OF  THE  SEVERAL  MINES  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  UTAH,  FOR  1899. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
UTAH  PROU  1876  TO  1899,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 
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TABLE  SHOW7NO  NUMBER  OP  HEN  EICPLOTED  IN  COUNTIES 
IN  1MB  COUPAIRED  WITH  1898. 
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TABLE   SBOWINQ   THE    NUMBER  OP  MINES  OPENED,  SUS- 
PENDED AND  ABANDONED  DURING  1899. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OP  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  THE 

NUMBER  OP  NO.V-PATAL,  AND  THE  COUNTY  IN  WHICH 

THE  SAME  OCCURRED,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1899. 
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FEES  COLLECTED  FOR  INSPECTION  OF  COAL  UINE8. 
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WINTEK  QUARTERS  MI^'E. 

Winter  Quarters  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  about  Kxteen  miles 
up  a  canyon  off  the  main  line  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway  from  Colton. 

This  mine  is  under  the  supervision  of  T.  J.  Parmly, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and 
the  largest  producer,  producing  in  1899  438,107  short  tous^ 
using  4400  kegs  of  powder,  hh  increase  of  124,256  tons.  It 
employs  342  men.  Average  number  of  days  worked  waa 
305  in  1899. 

The  mine  is  artificially  ventilated  with  a  Guibal  ex- 
haust fan,  running  at  the  rate  of  55  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, producing  45,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which 
is  distributed  to  all  the  working  places  in  the  mine.  All 
coal  is  hauled  on  main  haulage-ways  by  e,  Thompson- 
Houston  hoist. 

The  improvements  made  at  this  mine  during  1899  are: 
Large  sidetracks  inside  of  mine,  one  new  chute,  3  77x16 
boilers,  i>ower  line,  stokers  for  ea«h  boiler,  boiler-house, 
large  boarding-house  and  one  large  bunk-house. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  was  on  January  9th 
to  ISth.  The  mine  was  working  full  time,  with  good  ven- 
tilation. On  the  12th  of  January  was  our  first  experience 
with  trouble  with  the  eight-hour  law.  The  drivers  came 
out  dissatisfied  with  going  in  and  out  of  the  mine  on  their 
own  time.  They  demanded  25  cents  of  advance  per  day, 
or  go  in  and  out  of  the  mine  on  the  company's  time.  They 
were  out  one  day.  They  decided  that  they  would  go  in 
on  the  company's  time  and  come  out  on  their  own  time.  On 
this  visit  I  found  lots  of  water  in  the  man-way,  making  it 
inconvenient  for  the  men  to  go  and  come  from  their  work. 
I  suggested  to  Superintendent  T.  J.  Parmley  that  this  be 
fixed  at  once,  which  was  done  immediately. 

My  second  visit  of  inspection  was  on  March  14th  to 
17th.  1  found  the  mine  working  full  time,  with  the  usual 
nnmber  of  men,  with  mine  working  two  shifts.  On  this 
visit  I  found  ei  number  of  the  stojiings  on  niiiin  entry  leak- 
ing, which  caused  a  scarcity  of  air  in  the  working  places. 
1  took  the  foreman  and  showed  him  this,  and  he  had  it 
repaired  at  once. 
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On  mj  third  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine,  June 
^h  to  12th,  I  examined  the  mine  inside  and  out.  I  found 
it  in  a  good  condition,  but  not  working  full  time.  X  found 
plenty  prop  and  cap  pieces  placed  near  the  working 
places, -in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  fan  was  running 
at  a  rate  of  a  little  less  than  fifty-five  revolutions,  pro- 
during  5,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  mine  was 
drained  properly  with  all  working  and  traveling  placet 
dry. 

My  fourtii  oflicial  visit  of  inspection  was  July  12th  to 
14th.  On  this  visit  I  inspected  the  mine  in  and  out.  Tlie 
mine  was  working  one  shift  and  not  fiill  time.  The  super- 
intendent was  making  lots  .of  repairs,  preparing  for  the 
fall  trade.  I  found  the  mine,  in  general,  in  a.  very  fair 
condition. 

My  fifth  visit  of  inspection  was  July  28ti  to  30th.  On 
this  visit  1  examined  only  the  main  traveling  ways  and  a 
few  of  the  working  places.  I  found  all  the  traveling  ways 
in  good  condition.  The  mine  working  a  little  better  than 
on  previous  visits. 

On  my  sixth  viat  of  inspection,  October  17th  and 
18th,  I  examined  the  mine  inside  and  out.  They  were 
working  two  shifts,  with  375  men.  I  found  the  mine  in 
good  condition,  with  ample  props  and  cap  pieces  near  the 
working  places.  All  miners  were  getting  all  the  work 
they  could  do,  and  the  company  could  not  fill  all  their  or- 
ders for  the  want  of  more  miners.  The  ventilation  was 
fairly  good  considering  the  amount  of  powder  used  in  the 
mine. 

All  shots  are  fired  in  this  mine  by  the  miners  at  any 
time. 

My  seventh  official  visit  was  December  2nd  to  5th 
and  0th.  On  this  visit  I  inspected  Winter  Quarters  No.  1, 
Ko.  2  and  No.  4.  All  the  mines  were  working  full  time, 
and  all  the  men  they  could  pet,  and  all  in  good  condition 
with  pood  air,  and  all  drainages  were  in  good  shape,  and 
all  employees  working  eight  hours.  The  run  of  mine  No. 
1  on  this  date  was  2,000  short  tons. 

[  WINTER  QUARTERS  NO.  4, 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  tlie  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  and  is  situated  about  one-quarter  mile  north 
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of  ^o.  1.  It  is  a  new  mine  which  has  been  opened  during 
this  yeai".  All  the  work  has  been  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mine  Foreman  William  Parmley. 

This  mine  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  mines  to  open 
in  the  State,  The  graders  who  were  grading  for  a  tram- 
way to  the  mine,  put  io  a  big  blast  which  cracked  the 
n>ck  and  earth  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  causing  a  big 
i>lt<le  of  thout<andb  of  tons  of  rock  and  dirt,  making  it  very 
difficult  to  timber  and  drive. 

The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  had  to  be  secured  with  rock 
walls  and  cribs,  which  was  done,  and  in  a  manner  credi- 
table to  the  mine  foreman,  William  Parmley. 

The  coal  is  run  down  an  incline  1,400  feet  to  the  rail- 
road. 

The  mine  started  on  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1899.  The 
main  entry  is  now  in  1,900  feet,  and  the  mine  is  now 
producing  500  tons  per  day. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  MINE. 

This  mine  is  situated  at  Scofleld,  Carbon  county,  and 
is  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  and 
ie  under  the  supervision  of  G.  L.  Black,  Superintendent 
Union  Pacific  f'oal  Department,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo, 

This  mine  has  been  idle  since  June,  1897. 

THE  CASTLE  OATE  MINE. 

The  Castle  Gate  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company,  and  is  situated'  at  Castle  Gate 
Station,  108  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Carbon 
county,  on  the  liio  Grande  Western  Kailway. 

This  mine  is  the  largest  mine  in  the  State  and  has 
tiui'ty  miles  of  track  in  and  out  of  the  mine.  The  average 
number  of  men  employed  daily  inside  and  outside  is  328, 
and  was  in  operation  269  days  during  1899. 

The  production  of  tiiis  mine  for  1899  was  295,696 
short  tons  of  coal  and  26,671  tons-  of  coke,  showing  an 
increase  of  33,868  short  tons  of  coal  over  1898. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  furnished  for  the  mine  by  a 
fifteen-foot  Capell  patent  fan.  TMs  fan  is  running  at 
the  rate  of  120  to  130  revolutions  per  minute  and  produc- 
ing: 105,000  cubic  feet  to  110,000  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
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with  water  gauge  at  "i,"  which  is  plenty  to  keep  the 
mine  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition.  1  lie  fan  oaii  be 
speeded  up  to  250  revolutions  per  minute,  making  about 
215,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  with  the  water  gauge 
at  "6." 

It  was  suggested  by  the  writer  on  his  last  visit  in 
1898  that  this  company  should  put  in  a  larger  fan,  make 
their  air  courses  larger  in  places,  clean  and  timber  them; 
he  also  suggested  that  thej  should  put  on  a  man  trip  for 
the  convenience  of  their  employees- — all  this  the  manage- 
meot  has  cheerfully  complied  with,  which  makes  this 
mine  the  best  ventilated  iniue  in  the  State.  A  great  deal 
of  credit  for  placing  this  mine  in  its  present  condition 
should  be  given  to  Frank  N.  Cameron,  their  superin- 
tendent. 

To  guard  against  any  dust  danger,  the  management 
has  put  in  water  and  steam  sprays  to  keep  the  mine 
damp. 

The  coal  is  dug  in  the  mine  by  bfflug  first  under- 
mined and  shot  off  with  Hercules  powder,  of  which  they 
used  38,450  pounds  during  the  year  1899.  AH  shots  are 
fired  by  electricity,  when  all  men  are  out  of  the  mine, 
which  I  think  is  the  safest  way  to  mine  coal  where  dust 
is  explosive. 

All  coal  is  hauled  on  the  main  haulage-ways  in  the 
mine  by  Thomson -Houston  electric  hoists.  The  power 
for  the  hoists  is  furnished  by  a  large  plant  on  the  outside, 
consisting  of  two  22x22  McEwan  engines  connected  to 
one  225  Thompson-Ryan  dynamo,  nine  72x16  boilers.    ■ 

The  improvements  made  during  the  year  1899  was 
one  22x22  McEwan  engine  connected  to  one  225  Thomp- 
son-Ryan dynamo,  three  72x16  steel  boilers  and  steel 
water  heater,  one  Capell  patent  fan  and  buildings,  seven 
stokers,  boiler-house  and  power  line  from  power-house 
into  mine. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  has  expended 
for  improvements  on  their  new  and  old  mine  during  1S99 
over  $350,000. 

My  first  official  visit  to  this  mine  in  1899  was  Jan- 
nary  13-19.  The  mine  was  working  every  day,  with  240 
minei-s.  Tlie  employed  inside  and  nntwide,  41(t  men.  On 
this  visit  I  found  a  small  feeder  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  in  the  face  of  the  thirteenth  rise  entry.    There  was 
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no  standing  gas  in  the  mine,  for  the  fan  waB  producing 
70,635  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

My  second  official  vimt  was  t'ebruary  21-24.  I 
examined  the  mine  inside  and  outside,  and  found  every- 
thing in  good  condition.  Mine  working  every  day,  with 
about  the  same  number  of  men  aa  on  my  first  visit 

On  my  third  visit  of  inspection,  June  3rd  to  7th,  I  ex- 
amined the  mine  inside  and  outade.  I  found  gas  in  two 
different  places  in  the  mine;  it  was  not  dangerous.  There 
was  no  standing  gas  in  the  mine.  The  cause  of  the  small 
amount  of  gas  that  has  just  accumulated  wae  that  the 
canvas  had  l>een  down  over  night  and  prevented  the  air 
from  reaching  the  face  of  the  room. 

The  mine  in  general  was  in  a  fair  condition,  with  the 
fan  producing  68,010  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which 
was  hardly  enough  to  keep  the  mine  cool. 

There  were  384  men  workiug  inwde  and  outside  (and 
31  men  at  the  coke  ovens).  I  also  found  that  the  manage- 
ment hnd  commenced  excavation  for  the  new  fan  and 
'boilers. 

My  fourth  visit  of  insi>ection  was  July  8th  to  12th.  I 
examined  the  mine  in«ide  and  outtdde.  I  found  little  gas 
in  room  17,  off  tenth  level  of  second  raise.  They  were 
working  full  time,  T\ith  ventilation  fairly  good. 

My  fifth  visit  was  July  16th  to  IDth.  I  examined  the 
mine  inside  and  outside.    They  were  working  210  miners. 

My  sixth  visit  to  the  mine  was  on  December  12th.  1 
found  it  clear  from  all  gaees  and  eveiything  working  all 
right,  i^ith  the  new  fan  nearly  completed,  the  old  fan  pro- 
ducing a  little  over  73,000  cubic  feet  of  air  i»er  minute. 

The  management  has  on  hand  plenty  of  suitable  tim- 
ber for  props  and  caps  near  the  working  places. 

The  management  of  this  mine  is  to  be  comniende<i  for 
the  systematical  way  this  mine  is  worked  and  the  precau- 
tionarj-  methods  adopted  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
employees. 

StTSSYSIDE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  original  locators, 
with  Ttobert  Forrester  as  agent,  and  is  situated  about  se^'- 
enteen  miles  from  Mounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  I{io  Grande 
^'estem  Kailroad. 


This  mine  has  been  opened  up  during  1899.  The  coal 
in  thiB  mine  has  better  coking  qualitiea  than  any  other 
coal  in  the  State  eo  far  opened.  The  company  intends  to 
build  a  large  coking  plant  in  the  spring,  at  the  mine.  The 
vein  is  seven  feet  thick,  with  a  very  small  dip  to  the  north- 
east. 

This  mine  Is  already  equipped  with  two  steam  hoists 
and  two  boilers,  two  15-foot  fans  and  buildings,  one  dyna- 
mo producing  600  lights,  and  the  company  has  built  one 
bam  with  room  enough  for  seventy-five  horses,  two  oil- 
houses,  one  large  hotel  that  will  accommodate  100  men. 
The  hotel  is  furnished  with  electric  lights  and  baths;  also 
twenty  miners'  cottages  with  electric  lights,  and  one 
lai^e  store. 

The  product  of  this  mine  for  1899  was  11,179  short 
tons.  The  number  of  days  worked  was  183,  with  72  men. 
The  company  now  ships  ten  cars  of  this  coal  per  day  to 
the  coke  ovens  at  Oaetle  Gate  to  be  made  into  coke,  and 
will  do  so  until  the  ovens  at  the  mines  are  completed. 

.  I  made  two  official  visits  to  this  mine  in  1899. 1  found " 
the  mine  in  a  safe  condition,  with  plenty  of  air  in  the  mine 
distributed  to  the  working  places.  I  also  found  that  the 
dust  of  this  mine  is  explosive,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  put  in  a  water  system  and  sprays  to  keep  the  dust 
damp,  in  order  to  prevent  danger. 

On  my  last  visit  I  found  that  the  company  had  com- 
plied with  all  this.  I  also  found  that  they  had  their  air- 
ways and  escapement-wajs  in  good  condition  as  required 
by  law,  also  with  prop  and  cap  pieces  within  100  feet  of 
the  working  places. 

This  mine  used  500  k^s  of  powder  this  year,  part  ')f 
it  being  used  in  driving  rock  tunnels. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  operated  and  owned  by  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  seven  miles  south 
of  Scofleld  Station,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern Railroad. 

This  mine  is  a  new  one.  The  coal  was  found  about 
the  middle  of  June,  1899.  On  the  5th  day  of  July  there 
was  a  force  of  men  sent  there  to  start  the  main  entries^ 
under  H.  L.  Thomas  ae  their  foreman.     This  mine  has 
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other  mine  in  the  West.  The  main  entries  were  started 
on  the  6th  of  July,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  the 
mine  waa  producing  500  tons  per  day.  The  vein  is  four- 
teen feet  thick. 

The  improvements  of  this  mine  consist  of  one  15-foot 
exhaust  fan,  two  boilers,  small  engine  and  dynamo,  which 
will  produce  about  600  lights.  The  company  has  also 
built  one  large,  new,  modem  hotel,  with  electric  lights 
and  baths,  large  enough  to  accommodate  150  men;  twen- 
ty flve-poom  modern  houses,  with  electric  lights;  one  bam 
and  workshop  combined,  with  room  for  fifty  horses;  one 
lai^e  store,  also  a  w;ater  system.  Besides  this,  the  Fin- 
landers  have  built  a  lai^e  hotel  and  ee^-eral  houses  of 
theii*  own. 

This  mine  is  worked  by  the  double-entry  system.  It 
is  well  ventilated  and  has  a  water  system  to  sprinkle  the 
dust;  this  n'us  put  in  through  the  suggestion  of  the  writer, 
as  the  dust  was  deemed  explosive. 

My  first  ofilcial  visit  to  the  mine  was  July  14th,  I 
made  three  more  visits  during  the  year  and  found  the 
mine  in  good  shape  and  working  order  and  the  dust  kept 
(lamp. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  this  mine  for  the 
year  was  200;  number  of  days  worked,  214.  The  produc- 
tion of  ccaJ  was  28,284  short  tons,  using  1164  kegs  of  pow- 
der. The  management  should  be  commended  for  the 
comfoi-t«ble  and  well-ventilated  way  in  which  they  run 
1  he  mine.  ' 

WASATCH  MINE. 

The  Wasatch  mine  is  situated  in  the  Coalville-* J rass 
Creek  district,  in  Summit  county,  on  a  spur  of  the  Echo 
&  Park  City  branch  of  the  Cnion  Pacific  Railway,  and 
about  three  miles  east  of  Coalville.  This  mine  is  owned 
by  the  Weber  Coal  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

There  has  been  no  improvements  at  this  mine  during 
1899.  The  product  of  this  year  was  22,746  short  tons, 
with  an  increase  of  7,313  tons  over  1898.  All  coal  mined 
during  the  year  was  taken  from  old  pillaj-s,  which  makes 
the  mining  very  diflicult,  as  they  have  to  handle  so  much 
more  sWk  and  dirt  than  if  they  wpi-e  working  in  the 
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rooms  and  entries.  They  used  thirteen  kegs  of  powder 
in  1899.  The  reason  for  taking  the  pillars  out  is,  that 
they  have  been  left  for  years  standing  by  the  old  manage- 
ment.  It  is  necessary  now  to  take  them  out,  as  they 
crumble  and  cause  a  heat  and  take  fire,  which  makes 
things  ver^  inconvenient  for  the  present  management. 
The  mine  worked  during  the  year  164  days,  employing 
thirty-two  men. 

My  first  ofScial  visit  to  the  mine  in  1899  was  January 
23rd.  I  found  the  mine  in  a  fair  coBdition  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  is  imposwble  to  keep  the  mine  ba  cool 
as  others,  as  they  are  troubled  a  great  deal  with  gob  fires. 
The  mine  was  furnished  with  ample  supply  of  prop  and 
cap  pieces,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  air. 

My  second  visit  was  on  May  6th.  I  found  thirty  men 
working,  inside  and  outside.  Superintendent  T.  J.  Lewis 
informed  me  that  they  had  been  troubled  with  anottier 
small  gob  fire,  and  when  they  discover  one  of  those  "gob 
fires,"  they  use  a  little  water  to  dampen  around  and  check 
the  fire,  and  all  material  is  then  loaded  out  from  around 
it  and  taken  outside. 

My  third  visit,  on  July  6th,  I  found  the  mine  in  good 
working  condition,  but  working  less  than  half  time. 

My  fourth  visit,  October  27th,  I  examined  the  mine 
inside  and  out.  I  found  it  in  a  fair  condition,  with  plenty 
of  prop  and  cap  pieces  at  the  working  placee,  with  the 
mine  working  about  four  days  a  week. 

The  coal  is  sold  to  local  trade  of  the  surrounding 
towns  and  Park  CSty. 

T.  J.  Lewis,  as  mine  Superintendent,  has  run  this 
mine  in  a  careful  and  creditable  way,  working  to  the 
i'omfort  and  health  of  the  employees  and  against  all  pos- 
sible accidents,  only  one  man  being  injured  during  1899. 

GRASS  CREEK  MINE. 

The  Grass  Creek  mine  is  owned  by  the  Grass  Creek 
Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  on  the  Grass  Creek  Ter- 
minal Railroad,  six  miles  off  the  Echo  &  Park  City 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  improvements  of  this  mine  for  1899  were:  One 
set  of  shaking  screens,  ten  mining  cars,  three  miners'  cot- 
tages, one  large  lodging-house,  one  schoolhonse  for  the 
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accommodation  of  the  miners'  children — total  cash, 
¥3,250. 

The  product  of  this  mine  for  1899  was  20,400  short 
tons,  an  increase  over  1898  of  11,262  tons.  They  worked 
247  days  during  the  year,  emplojing  forty  men  and  a«ng 
408  kege  of  powder. 

This  mine  has  natural  rentilation,  which  is  very 
poor;  it  does  not  comply  with  the  law. 

On  my  first  ofilcial  visit,  Jannarj-  t)th,  I  requested  the 
management  to  put  in  a  fan,  which  they  promised  to  do. 
1  also  found  the  room  not  properly  timbered  and  re- 
quested it  be  timbered  immediately.  The  mine  was 
working  full  time,  with  about  tbirty-flve  men. 

My  second  official  visit  was  on  May  5th.  I  went 
through  the  mine  and  examined  it,  and  found  that  things 
were  in  a  better  condition  than  on  my  last  visit.  The 
mine  was  working  full  time,  with  twenty  men. 

My  third  lisit  was  on  July  7th.  I  found  the  mine  in 
a  very  good  condition — mine  working  very  little.  The 
management  was  making  improvements  for  winter  tra4le. 

My  fourth  visit  was  October  27th.  I  examined  the 
mine  inside  and  out,  and  found  it  as  well  ventilated  as 
could  be  expected  by  natural  ventilation.  On  this  trip  1 
requested  that  the  fan  be  put  in  at  once,  which,  they 
promised  to  put  in  use  in  February,  1900.  The  coal  from 
tbiB  mine  is  sold  to  local  Salt  Lake  and  Park  CSt^. 

THOMAS  MINE. 

The  Thomas  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ster- 
ling Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  situ- 
ate sis  miles  south  of  Manti,  on  the  terminal  of  the  San- 
pete Valley  Railroad. 

During  the  year  1899  a  very  small  force  of  men  was 
at  work  on  this  property. 

The  vein  they  now  have  is  small,  and  the  company 
has  spent  most  of  the  time  prospecting  for  the  larger 
vein,  and  for  that  purpose  spent  several  thousand  dollars 
during  the  year  1899. 

They  employed  five  men  during  the  year,  working 
300  days,  and  producing  3,075  tons. 

The  mine  has  natural  ventilation. 


I  made  three  official  visits  of  inspection  to  this  prop- 
erty dnriag  1899,  and  on  each  visit  found  the  mine  in  a 
good  condition,  and  safe  in  ever;  respect. 

DESERET  MIME. 

The  Deseret  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Des- 
eret  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Manti,  and  is  situated  in 
Huntington  .Creek,  Carbon  county,  Utah,  thirteen  miles 
from  Fairview,  on  a  branch  of  the  Kio  Grande  Western 
Railroad. 

The  coal  is  a  fair  coking  coal,  and  is  hauled  by  team 
into  Sanpete  valley  for  local  trade. 

Tliis  mine  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best  coal  fields  in 
the  State  of  Utah. 

The  output  of  this  property  for  the  year  1899  was 
2,500  tons. 

The  company  has  expended  |700*on  improving  the 
property  during  the  yeai*  1899. 

ABERDEEN  MINE. 

The  Aberdeen  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  Whit- 
more  &  Ballinger  of  Price,  Carbon  coanty,  Utah,  and  is 
situated  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Price.  It  is  merely  a 
prospect,  and  the  coal  is  mined  for  local  trade  only,  being 
consumed  by  the  people  in  and  around  Price. 

The  coal  is  of  a  good  quality  and  quite  a  large  vein. 
The  production  for  the  year  1899  was  600  tons;  the  num- 
ber of  days  worked  was  200,  with  two  men  employed. 
Ten  kegs  of  powder  used. 

EDMONDS  MINE. 

The  Edmonds  mine  is  situated  six  miles  south  of 
Manti,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Manti  Coal 
Company.  It  has  natural  ventilation,  and  employed  three 
men  200  days  during  the  year  1899,  the  output  being 
1,800  tons,  which  was  sold  to  local  trade. 


CEDAR  CREEK  MINE. 

The  Cedar  Creek  mine  is  ratuated  near  HuntingtoD, 
Emery  County,  Utah,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Grange  and  Gordon  of  Huntington. 

The  coal  from  this  property  is  sold  to  local  trade  in 
Cattle  Valley,  and  has  good  coking  qualities.  The  pro- 
duction for  the  year  1899  was  550  tone,  working  three 
men  200  days. 

COREY  MINE. 

The  Corey  mine  is  situated  near  Cedar  CSty,  Iron 
County,  Utah,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Andrew 
Corey  of  Cedar  City. 

The  coal  taken  from  this  property  is  sold  to  the  local 
trade.  The  production  for  the  year  1899  was  425  tons, 
working  four  men  150  days.  The  imprftvements  at  the 
mine  were  the  driving  of  150  feet  of  new  tunnel  and  the 
building  of  a  dwelling-house,  the  total  cost  of  which  was 
1300.00. 

FAIRVIEW  MINE. 

This  mine  is  situated  about  one-quarter  mile  south  of 
the  Deseret  mine,  in  Huntington  Creek,  thirteen  miles 
from  Fainiew,  and  is  owned  by  a  Sew  York  company.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  S.  J.  Harknesa 

The  output  from  this  property  during  the  year  1899 
v.'&a  300  tone.  The  coal  is  hauled  into  Sanpete  Valley  for 
local  trade. 

BLACK  BABY  MINE. 

The  Black  Baby  mine  is  situated  near  Green  River, 
Grand  County,  Utah,  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail- 
way. It  is  owned  by  the  Black  Baby  Mining  Company, 
nith  J.  T.  Tanner,  manager. 

This  mine  produced  during  the  year  1899  300  tons  of 
coal,  which  vres  sold  to  the  local  trade;  four  men  were 
employed,  working  siity  days. 


OLUFF  MIXE. 

Tbe  Cluff  mine  is  situated  near  Cedar  City,  Iron 
County,  Utah,  and  is  owned  by  W.  W.  Cluff  of  CoalTilie, 
Summit  County,  Utali. 

The  mine  is  merely  a  prospect,  aad  but  very  little 
work  was  done  in  the  year  1899.  "riie  second  opening  is 
nearly  completed. 

The  number  of  men  employed  was  two,  work- 
ing eighty  days,  producing  150  tons.  Mr.  John  Dutton  is 
in  charge. 


DEXTER  MINE. 

The  Dexter  mine  is  situated  one  mile  southeast  of 
Coalville,  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  John  _Dexter  of  Coalville.  It  is  the  second  old- 
efrt  mine  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  this  prop- 
erty. The  writer  remembers  the  time  when  Mrs.  Dexter 
had  to  stay  on  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  while  her 
husband  was  working  inside  the  mine.  They  ai-e  now  the 
owners  of  the  mine.  They  have  worked  this  mine  over 
thirty  years;  the  coal  is  mold  mainly  to  local  trade.  The 
output  this  year  was  110  tons. 

BOYER  MINE. 

The  Boyer  mine  is  owned  by  William  Boyer,  and  is 
situated  about  thirteen  miles  enat  of  Coalville,  on  Chalk 
Creek. 

The  coal  from  this  mine  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  oa 
account  of  the  railroads  being  so  far  away  the  mine  is 
worked  but  ver\'  little,  producing  onlv  100  tons  of  coal  in 
1809. 

ASHLEY  VALLEY,  UINTAH  COUNTY,  MINES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mines  and  operators  of 
Ashley  Valley,  near  Venial,  Uintah  (^unty,  I'tah: 
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Name  of  Mine        Name  of  Operator.  Address. 

Davids Stewart  &  Davids Vernal,  Utah 

De  Freeze DeFi-eeze  &  Sons Vernal,  Utali 

Rich  Mine Joseph  Kich  ., Vernal,  Utah 

Bartholomew . . .   I^on.  Bartholomew Vernal,  Utah 

Timothy Alma  Timothy Vernal,  Utah 

Edwards Thomas  Edwards Vernal,  Utah 

Mill The  Jlill  &  Mining  Co. . . .  VermU,  Utah 

Rasmussen Ephraim  Rasmussen  . . .  .Vernal,  Utah 

Jones I.  R.  Jones Vernal,  Utah 

CoUett Richard  Collett Vernal,  Utah 

Haddock Bert  Height Vernal,  Utah 

Campbell C^ampbell  &  Sons Vernal,  Utah 

Brown George  Brown Vernal,  Utah 

DoddB (lordon  llodds Vernal,  Utali 

Anderson Nancey  ^^Snderson Vernal,  Utah 

Gibson William  (iibsoD Vernal,  Utah 

Thome Thorne  Bros. Vernal,  Utah 

ilailinger llallinger  &  Jensen Vernal,  Utah 

Brown Edward  Brown Vernal,  Utah 

Green Riley  Green Vernal,  Utah 

Glines McKeiTon  &  Torkman. .  .Vernal,  Utah 

HodgkinsoD. . . .    Hodgkinson  &  Sons Vernal,  Utah 

Pittsburgh Oakes  &  Brown Vernal,  Utah 

Oakes Edward  Oakes Vernal,  Utah 

Woods WwhIs  &  Noble Vernal,  Utali 

Merkley Merkley  &  Johnson Veranl,  Utah 

Davids Davids  &  Stanton Vernal,  Utah 

Wardle Wardle  &  Sons Vernal,  Utah 

Glines Oharles  Glines  Vernal,  Utah 

Bowden Bowden  &  Sons Vernal,  Utah 

Blakely Richard  Blakely Vernal,  Utah 

Thompson John  Thompson  Vernal,  Utah 

Bradshaw Bradehaw  &  Colton Vernal,  Utah 

Merkley Merkley  &  Bros Vernal,  Utah 

All  4»f  the.'n?  mines  are  working  more  or  less,  and  each 
tmi-  pioducing  a  nwaU  amount  of  foal,  which  is  useil  in 
the  suii-^mnding  valley.  The  amount  producetl  dunng  the 
ypar  1H!)9  was  (i4r»fl  tons. 

ECCLES  CANYON  COAL  COMPANY. 

The  property  of  this  company  is  situated  at  Hales, 


about  six  miles  north  of  Scofield,  Carbon  county,  Utah, 
and  is  owned  and  operated  b;  the  Eccles  Canyon  Coal 
Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  with  Hyrum  Smith  superin- 
tendent. 

The  mine  is  merely  a  prospect,  and  ha«  four  and  one- 
half  feet  of  good  coal,  employing  six  men.  They  are 
about  prepared  to  ship  coal. 

ACCIDENTS  DURING  YEAB  1899. 

January  3,  1899 — Charles  Lappe,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling 
From  the  faee  of  the  room,  striking  him  on  the  left  leg, 
causing  a  fracture  of  clavicle  and  dislocation  of  ankle. 

January  11,  1899 — Antonion  Oldratto,  a  miner,  waa 
injured  in  Castle  Gate  mine  by  aboat  1,000  pounds  of  coal 
falling  upon  him,  caasing  a  scalp  wound  and  posterior 
on  left  side  of  head,  fracture  of  right  nasal  bone  and  dis- 
location of  shoulder. 

January  27,  1899 — Archibald  Black,  a  timberman, 
vas  injured  in  Castle  Gate  mine  by  a  rock  falling  upon 
him,  causing  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  left  humerus. 

January  27,  1899 — Eobert  Gatherum,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  piece  ot  coal  falling 
and  striking  him  on  the  foot,  causing  a  fracture  of  the 
fourth  metatarsal  of  right  foot. 

January  30,  1899— 5>eo:^e  DeWitt,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  piece  of  clod  falling 
from  the  roof  and  striking  him  on  the  left  foot,  causing  a 
fracture  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  and  fourth  toe  on  left 
foot. 

■  February  2,  1899 — E.  J.  Witcherly,  a  driver,  was  in- 
jured in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  being  caught  between 
the  mine  cars,  causing  a  sprained  back. 

February  3,  1899 — Levi  Wright,  a  driver,  was  in- 
jured in  the  Wasatch  mine,  Cx)alville,  by  some  coal  fall- 
ing on  him  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  leveling  the  coal 
on  the  car,  causing  a  scalp  wound  about  two  inches  long 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head;  cut  on  forehead  about  one 
and  one^half  inches  long,  and  little  finger  of  right  hand 
bruised  and  cut. 

March  16, 1899 — Joseph  Baldy,  a  miner,  was  injured 
in    Castle   Gate  mine    by    bwng     burned.      The    dust, 
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caused  by  a  boance,  was  ignited  b;  his  lamp,  burning  his 
tace  and  arm  slightly. 

March  17,  1899 — V.  J,  Hill,  a  box-car  loader,  was  in- 
jured at  (Castle  (late  mine  by  coal  coming  down  a  chute 
and  striking  him  on  the  right  side,  causing  fracture  of 
tenth  rib  and  severe  contusion  of  crest  on  right  hip. 

March  30,  1899 — Dennis  Scanlan,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jure<l  in  Winter  (Quarters  mine  by  some  slate  falling  upon 
him  from  the  roof,  striking  him  on  the  back,  causing  a 
severe  bruise  of  back  from  shoulder  to,  and  including, 
lumbar  region,  and  severe  bruise  of  chest  and  liip. 

March  31,  1899 — Matt  Madson,  a  miner,  was  injured 
in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  some  coal  falling  on  him, 
causing  a  laceration  of  scalp  on  right  side  of  head,  and 
slight  bruise  on  right  ribs  and  chest. 

April  3,  1899 — Peter  Godardy,  a  miner,  was  injured 
in  Castle  Gate  mine  by  some  coal  falling  upon  him,  caus- 
ing a  compound  fracture  of  tibia  and  fibula  of  right  leg; 
also  a  simple  fracture  of  radius,  and  large  scalp  wound 
on  back  of  head. 

April  12,  1899 — George  L.  Jones,  a  track-layer,  was 
injured  in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  getting  his  finger 
caught  in  the  automatic  switch,  causing  a  compound 
fracture  of  third  phalange  of  little  finger  of  right  hand. 

April  19,  1899 — A.  Wilson,  Sr.,  a  miner,  was  injured 
in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  prop  falling  upon  his  hand, 
causing  a  fracture  of  fifth  metacarpal  bone  at  its  junc- 
tion with  first  phalange  of  little  finger  of  right  hand. 

May  2,  1899 — J.  H.  Layne,  a  drirw,  was  injured  in 
AVinter  Qnarters  mine.  His  horse  fell  down  and  Laynes' 
foot  was  caught  between  the  gun  and  the  bumper  of  the 
car,  crushing  the  foot  so  bad  that  amputation  was  ne- 
cessary. 

July  28,  1899. — Djnid  T.  EvnjiH,  n  miner,  was  injured 
in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  some  coal  falling  and  strik- 
ing him  on  the  left  side,  neverely  bruisinir  the  left  thigh, 
and  a  fracture  of  the  right  fibula  near  ankie. 

August  12,  1899— Dominici  Precco,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  Caatle  Gate  mine  by  some  coal  falling  upon  him, 
causing  severe  bruises  around  the  left  lumbar  region. 

August  18,  1899 — James  Walker,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  some  coal  falling  ypon 


his  foot,  cauMOg  severe  braise  aad  laceration  of  right 
foot. 

August  21,  1899 — Qeoriie  Cheshire,  a  teamster,  was 
injnred  at  Castle  Gate  mine  by  being  thrown  from  his 
wagoD,  causing  sprained  ankle. 

August  26,  1899 — Chris  ilalvorsen,  a.  driver,  was  in- 
jured in  Castle  Gate  mine  by  being  canght  between  the 
shafts  OD  the  horse  and  a  prop,  causing  severe  contusion 
of  the  tibia  at  the  anterior  and  middle  portion  of  the 
I>one;  laceration  of  over-laying  tissues. 

August  28,  1899 — James  Hincley,  a  driver,  was  in- 
jured in  Castle  Gate  mine  by  some  rock  which  fell  upon 
him,  causing  a  slight  contusion  of  lumbar  region  on  back 
and  slight  bruises  on  left  side. 

September  4,  1899 — William  Louma,  a'  miner,  was 
injures]  in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  coal  falling  upon 
him,  musing  contusion  wonnd  over  junction  of  dorsal 
with  lumbar  vertebrae;  complete  moter  paralysis,  and 
partial  sensory  paralysis  of  both  legs;  also  wound  on 
scalp. 

October  17,  1899 — Daniel  Pitman,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  some  rock  falling  from 
the  roof,  striking  him  on  hip  and  back,  causing  a  slight 
contusion  over  sacrirae  and  bruises  on  hip. 

October  20,  1899 — Thomas  Dumayne,  a  rope-runner, 
was  injured  in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  being  knocked 
down  and  run  over  by  three  empty  mine  cars,  causing 
cut  on  right  ear,  laceration  of  skin  on  both  legs,  between 
the  knee  and  ankle. 

October  20,  1899— Edward  Snow,  a  driver,  was  in- 
jurwl  i!t  ricai-  Cicck  mine  by  beinp  ciiiisiht  between  the 
car  and  rib,  causing  bruises  on  chest  and  shoulder,  right 
side;  alw)  bniis(  s  on  i'i^;lit  side  of  hefld, 

October  28,  1899 — Alphonao  Franklin,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  some  coal  falling 
Tipon  him,  causing  fracture  of  radius  of  right  arm. 

October  28,  1899 — Enoch  Lange,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  Castle  Gate  mine  by  some  coal  falling  upon  him, 
causing  a  fracture  of  tibia  and  fibula  of  right  leg. 

November  17,  1899 — Mike  Conley,  a  driver,  was  in- 
jured in  Winter  Quarters  mine.  His  hand  was  caught 
between  the  bumper  of  the  car  and  the  shafts  of  the 
borne,  severely  bruising  it. 


November  19,  1899 — 1).  B.  Williams,  a  common  la- 
borer, was  injureil  at  Winter  (Juarters  mine.  A  large 
rock  rolled  on  his  left  leg,  causing  a  deep  cut  between  the 
knee  and  ankle,  about  seven  inches  long. 

December  5,  1899~Nicho!aB  Castello  and  MichaeB 
Larger,  miners,  were  injured  in  Sunoyside  mine  by  being: 
burned  with  the  flames  from  a  shot.  Their  hands  and 
faces  were  slightly  burned. 

THE  CASTLE  VALLEY  COAL  FIELDS. 

On  my  official  visit,  in  July,  1899,  through  the  coal 
fields  of  Castle  Valley,  I  found  that  this  section  of  the 
State  contained  the  largest  coal  fields,  and  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  any  other  field  in  Utah. 

'the  time  has  come  to  open  up  the  coal  fields  of  Castle 
Valley,  in  competition  with  other  fields  for  the  supply  of 
S<kuthem  Utah,  Nevada  and  Stiuthem  California. 

The  advantage  these  fields  have  over  others  is  the 
unsurpassed  quality  and  the  unlimited  quantity.  The 
coal  is  a  good  coking  coal,  and  is  the  nearest  coking  coal 
to  our  great  ii"on  fields,  in  Southern  Utah,  which  in  the 
near  future,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  iron  prodiicers  in 
America  (another  Pittsburg). 

The  veins  are  of  the  most  desirable  thickness,  and 
lay  sloping  in  the  right  direction  for  economical  drain- 
ing. The  roof  over  the  coal  is  of  the  most  desirable  for- 
mation; the  coal  can  be  worketl  by  drifts  fpcmi  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon. 

There  is  plenty  of  timber  for  mine  uses  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills;  there  is  plenty  of  n>oni  for  tnickw  aud 
switches  in  all  the  canyons.  The  coal  can  be  taken  out 
by  gravity,  and  the  coal  fields  can  be  reached  by  rail, 
with  slight  grade. 

All  that  is  needetl  to  make  these  fields  superior  to 
others  is  organized  capital  to  operate  them  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  coal  through  these  fields  appears  in  several 
veins,  from  three  feet  to  fifteen  feet  thick;  there  are  two 
well  defined  veins  which  extend  along  the  face  of  the 
mountains,  for  eighty  miles  long  by  twenty  miles  wide, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains 
to  Emery  and  Carbon  counties.  The  lower  vein  runs  froitt 
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eight  feet  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness:  above  this  is  a 
Mndstooe  for  sixty  feet,  with  a  streak  of  fire-clay  sepa- 
rating the  Kan(lstnn(>  from  the  secdiid  v«'in.  This  vein  is 
from  six  feet  to  eifiht  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  slate, 
above  which  it«  heavy  snndstone  several  hnndred  feet  in 
thickness. 

Tlicse  veins  slope  toward  the  canyon  and  afford  per- 
fect facilities  for  jtravity  and  drainage.  Some  of  tliis 
property  has  been  sutliciently  developed  to  show  the 
abundance  of  vtm\,  its  quaJity,  etc. 

SOME  Ol"  THE  Ol'ENIXOS  ARK  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Bear  Canyon,  where  both  veins  are  opened  np;  Trail 
Canyon;  Kiddle's  Canyon;  Mill  Fork;  Tie  Fork;  Cradle 
Canyon;  Cedar  Ci-eek  ami  Ferron,  and  in  several  other 
places  there  are  small  o])enin(!;s. 

An  analysis  of  this  c<:<il  shows  the  following; 

Water 3.7  per  cent 

Volatile  matter 43.3  ])er  cent 

Fixe<l  rui'bon 48.9  i)ercent 

Ash 4.1  per  cent 

Sliowing  the  coal  to  be  (»f  g<H)d  ([uality. 

The  nearest  railroad  to  these  coal  fields  is  the  main 
line  (»r  the  Ttio  (Ji-amle  Western,  with  its  nearest  point  at 
Monnds,  thirty  miles  distant. 

With  the  proposed  new  railroad  from  Mounds,  on  the 
main  line,  that  is  surveyed  and  partly  shaded,  through 
Castle  \'alley,  from  Salina  Canyon  to  Salina  on  the  San- 
Iiete  bnnich  of  the  l{i<t  (irande  Western,  will  bring  this 
coal  field  within  ten  miles  of  the  niilroad  at  Kuiitington. 
The  distance  from  Huntington  to  the  renter  of  tiie  iron 
be<lH  is  about  150  miles. 

The  coking  qualities  of  the  Castle  Valley  coal  have 
been  a  commercial  success  at  two  widely-separated  local- 
ities. This  coal  is  admirably  adapted  for  long  hauls  to 
market,  and  being  Ininl  stands  the  weather  well. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  any  corporation 
commences  to  work  the  iron  ores  of  Ftah,  the  fuel  for  the 
operation  will  I'onie  from  the  Castle  Valley  coal  fields. 

Oil  the  east  side  of  Castle  Valley,  we  find  the  same 
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formation,  wfth  several  well-defined  Teins  and  a  little 
better  quality  of  coal. 

There  are  several  well-defined  veins  extending  along 
the  face  of  the  mountains,  from  Castle  Gate  to  the  Utah 
And  Colorado  line;  a  distance  of  175  miles  to  the  northeast 
alnn^  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway. 

On  thp  north  end  of  these  fields,  we  find  the  old  reli- 
able Castle  Gate  mine.  Fifteen  miles  further  south  we 
find  the  Aberdeen  mine;  and  thirty  miles  further  south- 
east, we  find  the  celebrated  Sunnyside  mine,  which  is  a 
No.  1  coking  coal ;  and  in  all  the  canyons  from  here  to  the 
State  line,  we  find  the  coal  cropping  out. 

IRO\  COT'STY  COAL  FIELDS. 

These  coal  fields  are  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Iron  county,  near  Cedar  City. 

This  coal  lias  been  prospected  more  or  less  since  1855, 
»nd  coal  has  been  taken  out  for  domestic  uses,  contin- 
Bally,  since  its  discover^-. 

During  the  year  1890  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
prospecting,  and  a  great  many  new  mines  opened. 

Eastern  syndicates  have  been  in  this  county,  taking 
Dp  and  bonding  a  great  many  claims,  which  makes  Iron 
conoty  look  very  prosperous. 

This  county  is  also  noled  for  its  mountains  of  iron. 
Near  Ce<iar  City  are  large  bodies  of  magnetic  and  hema- 
tite ores. 

WHAT  EASTERN  EXPERTS  SAY  AROCT  IT. 

Mr.  1{.  B.  Dean,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Lake  Superior  iron  mines,  sjiys: 

"I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Utah  iron 
deposits;  the  cheapnefw  with  which  the  ore  can  be  mined 
IK  especially  noted;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
ronld  load  3000  tons  a  day  with  a  steam  shovel,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  Lake  Superior  districts.  Of  course,  the 
wash  at  present  overlying  the  great  vein  would  have  to 
he  removed.  In  order  to  do  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
Btomput. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  one 
•Tffie  largest  iron  industries  being  started  in  ^T-^ah." 
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ilr.  DeiiD  and  associates  have  located  about  twentj 
claims,  through  which  an  iron  deposit  extends  which  is 
nearly  800  feet  wide. 

An  average  of  fifty-four  samples  was  taken  some 
time  ago,  and  the  tests  show  G2  per  cent  iron,  with  no 
sulphur. 

They  seciired  (500  acres  of  iron  and  640  acres  of  coal 
land,  on  which  they  are  doing  prospect  work. 

HYDUO-OAKBONS  OP  UTAH. 

Not  only  is  Eastern  Utah,  but  also  Southeru  Utah, 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  lead  and  copper;  but  also  in  car- 
bons and  hydro-carbons. 

Utah's  coal  measures  cover  over  30,000  square  miles, 

THE  GILSONITP:  INDUSTRY. 

The  gilsonite  industry  lias  already  reached  extensive 
proportions.  The  chief  mines  are  situated  at  and  near 
Fort  Duchesne,  Uintah  county,  Utah.  It  occurs  in  fis- 
siures,  in  the  red  and  gray  sandstone;  the  veins  are  from  a 
few  inches  to  six  feet  in  width,  and  very  easily  mined. 
The  product  mined  is  sacked  and  shipped  from  75  to  100 
miles  to  Price  Station,  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail- 
way, from  which  point  it  is  shipped  to  different  points 
all  over  the  Ignited  States  and  Europe. 

Gilsonite  is  simply  a  chemically  pure  asphaltum, 
perfectly  drj'  and  very  brittle  and  breaks  with  a  resplend- 
ent fracture.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish, 
lacquers  and  mineral  paints,  for  wood  and  metal;  also  in 
coating  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  merchant  vessels  and 
man-of-war  ships. 

The  price  of  this  mineral  is  about  $60  per  ton,  and 
there  is  a  continually  increasing  demand  for  it  all  over 
the  world, 

OUR  PRIXCIPAL  GILSONITE  MINES  ARE 

The  St.  Louis  Gilsonite  and  Asphaltum  Company 
mine  at  Fort  Duchesne.  This  mine  produced  1,500  tons 
of  gilsonite  dunng  the  year  1899;  the  Parette  mine,  owned 
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by  Culmer  Bros.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Fort  Duchesne,  which  produced  712  tons 
during  the  year  1899;  the  Raven  mine,  owned  by  the 
Raven  Mining  Company  of  Illinois,  with  Judge  McCon- 
ville  as  general  manager.  This  mine  is  fifty  miles  east  of 
Colton  Station,  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway,  and 
produced  during  the  year  1899  150  tons.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  small  mines  of  this  character  too  numerous  to 
n'ention. 

OZOCERITE. 

Ozocerite,  which  is  a  mineral  kindred  to  gilsonite,  is 
what  may  be  literally  termed  a  mineral  wax.  In  color  it 
is  a  blackish  brown,  very  dry,  but  of  a  greasy  feeling. 

By  a  chemical  process  it  is  treated  so  as  to  produce  a 
beautful  white  wax,  used  in  the  wax-flower  industry;  also 
in  making  taper  or  candles,  and  in  electrical  lines. 

Although  in  quantity  Ozocerite  is  not  as  abundant  as 
gilsonite,  yet  the  quantity  produced  is  considerable,  and 
the  price  much  greater  than  that  paid  for  gilsonite. 

The  principal  locality  from  which  ozocerite  is  taken 
is  Soldiers'  Summit,  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway; 
but  there  are  other  places  along  the  line  of  this  road, 
where  this  material  is  found. 

ELATERITE. 

Elaterite,  which  may  be  termed  a  mineral  rubber,  is 
found  in  very  large  deposits  between  Colton  and  Fort 
Duchesne;  also  on  White  river;  on  the  Minnie  Maud,  on 
the  Nine  Mile  Canyon,  and  other  pointa,  around  and  on 
the  Uintah  reservation. 

It  is  a  hard,  black  substance,  showing  a  resplendent 
fracture,  like  gilsonite,  when  broken,  but  much  less  brit- 
tle, and  when  heated  becomes  elastic;  when  cold  it  re- 
sembles gutta  percha,  and  may  be  termed  a  natural  gutta 
percha,  having  the  same  qualities  and  suitable,  alter 
treatment,  for  the  same  use  as  gutta  percha  and  natural 
mbber.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Utah,  and  a  market  is 
being  created  for  it,  at  a  very  remunerative  price  per  ton. 
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ASPHALTUM. 


Asphaltum  is  found  on  the  Uintah  reservation  and 
along  the  White  river;  at  Whittemore  Canyon,  Thistle 
Junction,  Nine  Mite,  and  along  Green  and  Grande  rivera. 

The  quantity  is  so  great  aa  to  insure  BOpport  of  the 
asphaltum  industry,  in  Utah,  for  i-enturies  to  come. 


Office  of  Gomes  Thomas,  State  Coal  Mine 
Inspector  of  the  State  op  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

January  29,  190a 

J/on.   lleber  M.    WeUa,   Governor  of  the    State  of  JJtah^ 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Sir: — 1  hope  tliat  it  will  be  possible  to  have  this  re- 
port printed,  an  there  is  sucli  a  great  demand  on  tUia 
office  for  a  statiHtiral  repoi-t  on  the  coal  mines  of  Utah. 

I  have  in  my  office  now,  over  two  hundred  applica- 
tions for  the  report  on  the  coa!  mines  of  Utah,  from  our 
Eastern  States,  Cauacla  and  Eun)pe. 

1  also  think  it  necessary  that  wp  should  have  our  min- 
ing laws  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  as  there  is  a  great  de- 
maud  for  them  from  the  mine  superintendents,  miue  fore- 
men and  the  miners. 

My  pejuions  for  deeming  it  wise  to  have  the  mining 
laws  within  rea^-h  of  the  miners,  is,  that  they  might  post 
themselves  on  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  law  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.  1  hope  tlwse  can  be  printed,  especially 
the  fonner, 

I  am  Sony  tlmt  there  has  been  such  a  delay  in  the 
completion  «)f  my  report,  but  I  <-ould  not  obtain  the 
amount  of  coal  sliippwl  into  Utah,  fi-om  the  mines  of  Wyo- 
ming, as  early  as  I  liad  expected,  receiving  the  last  report 
ontlie2r)thinst. 

Very  i-espectfully,  GOilEIt  THOMAS, 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


REPORT  FOR  1900. 


STATE  COAL  MINE  INSPECTOR 

FOR  1900. 


Office  op  Gomer  Thomas,  State  Coal  Mine 
Inspector  of  the  State  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

December  27,  1900. 

Hon.  Jleber  M.    WeU«y   Governor  of  Utah, 

Sir; — In  accordance  with  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Utah  relative  to  mines  and  mining,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  your  Excellency  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this 
Department. 

Verv  respectfully, 

GOMEli  THOMAS, 
State  Mine  Inspector. 

neieived  in  Executive  Office  Dec.  28, 1900. 
Transmited  to  the  Secretary  of  State  January  2, 1901. 

OFFtcE  OF  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

To  Sin  Excelleney,  Ileber  M.  VCeUs,  Governor  of  Utah, 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  statute  relating  to 
mines  and  mining,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the 
£fth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, as  provided  for  by  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  Utah. 

The  statistic*!!  report  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  ac- 
cord with  the  calendar  year,  and  that  part  which  is  tie- 
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voted  to  the  iuHpet-tioii  of  miues  extends  from  Decrember 
31, 189!),  to  December  31,  1900. 

It  contains  tables  and  statistics  showing  the  location 
of  mineK,  t\jtal  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,  number  of 
days  wiiiked,  number  of  employees,  number  of  accidents 
and  number  of  kejis  of  powder  used. 

I  regret  %-ery  much  to  report  to  jou  so  large  an  in- 
creese  in  the  nniuber  of  fatalities  in  and  about  the  mines 
of  Utah  during  1900. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  nine  (209)  men  killed  in 
and  about  the  mines  during  the  year;  two  hundred  of 
these  were  killed  in  the  Scofleld  explosion  on  May  1st,  and 
the  other  nine  were  accideDtally  killed  in  and  around  the 
different  mines. 

There  have  been  sixty-three  non-fatal  accidents  dur- 
ing the  year,  most  of  them  being  very  slight,  and  many 
of  them  could  have  been  avoided  if  due  and  proper  care 
had  been  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  and 
about  the  mines. 

You  will  find  in  this  report  a  detailed  report  of  the 
Scofleld  explosion,  stating  cause  and  result,  and  also  a 
map  of  the  same. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  my  reiwrt 
on  the  Clear  (Yeek  mine;  there  you  will  see  that  I  foresaw 
the  danger  of  taking  tcM>  much  powder  into  the  mine  at 
one  time,  and  as  the  Clear  Creek  mine  is  a  heavy  con- 
sumer of  powder,  I  suggested  to  the  management,  in  No- 
vember, 1899,  that  they  furnish  the  miners  with  cans  that 
would  hold  (>^  pounds  of  powder,  equal  to  ^  of  a  keg,  as  I 
thought  that  a  keg  was  too  much  for  each  miner  to  take 
into  the  mine  where  tiiere  was  so  much  of  it  used.  The 
company  furnished  these  cans,  but  the  miners  refused  to 
use  them;  there  being  no  law  on  this  I  could  not  enforce 
it,  and  the  cans  were  not  used  until  the  middle  of  May 
after  the  Scofield  disaster,  when  the  miners  realized  that 
there  was  dianger  in  taking  too  much  powder  into  the 
mine.  AH  the  P.  V.  Coal  C?ompany's  mines  now  use  these 
cans. 

Following  the  report  (m  the  Scofield  explosion  you 
will  find  the  statements  of  some  of  the  miners,  examined 
by  me  after  the  explo8i«m,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  mine 
previous  to  the  explosion. 

I  have  also  jilaced  in  this  report  a  brief  description 
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of  the  coal  mines  of  the  State,  showing  the  production  aud 
impruvemeots  of  same  for  1900.     The  production  of  the 
minee  of  Utah  for  this  year  was  1,233,978  short  tons,  an 
increase  of  348,304  short  tons  over  1899. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


PRODUCTION    OP    COAL,  COKE  AND  ASPHALTUH;    AND  IM 

FORTS.  EXPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION  OP  SAME 

IN  UTAH  FOR  1900. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN   UTAH,  FROM  1890 
TO  1900  INCLUSIVE. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUUBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  THE 

NUHBBB  OF  NON-FATAL.  AND  THE  COUNTY  IN  WHICH 

THE  BAltE  OCCURRED,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1900. 
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TABLE  SHOWING   THE    NUMBER  OF  MINES  OPENED,  SUS- 
PENDED AND  ABANDONED  DURING  1899. 
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FEES  OOLLBCTED  FOR  INSPECTION  OF  COAX.  HINEa 
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COAL  PRODUCTION   OF  THE    SEVERAL  MINES    IN    THE 
STATE  OF  UTAH  FOE  1900. 
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TOWDEK    CONSUMED    IN    THE    MINES    OF    THE 
STATE  DURING  1900. 

The  resiilte  of  the  efforts  made  to  ascertain  the 
amoant  of  powder  consumed  in  the  mines  af  the  State 
•daring  the  past  year  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table. 

'Hie  following  will,  however,  give  the  amount  of  coal 
produced  to  the  keg  of  powder  consumed,  as  the  results 
represent  all  of  the  mines  in  the  State.  There  are  fifty 
persons  and  companies  operating  minea  in  the  State  and 
have  produced  1,233,978  short  tons  of  coal ;  the  footings 
indicate  that  15,199  kegs,  equaling  379,850  pounds  of 
powder,  were  consumed  in  the  mines  of  the  State  during 
the  year;  as  a  result  it  is  found  that  there  was  an  average 
of  seventy-one  (71)  tons  iif  coral  mined  by  the  explosion  of 
each  keg  of  powder  used. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  ventilation 
is  that  of  the  explosion  of  powder  in  displacing  the  coal. 
The  fumes  thus  liberated  highly  impregnate  the  air  with 
carbonic  oxide,  or  white  damp,  which  is  a  most  deadly 
gas.    This,  spreading  through  the  mine,  vitiates  the  air. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  the 
gas  given  off  through  the  explosion  of  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  powder  would  require  a  most  efficient  system  of 
ventilation.  The  natural  and  most  available  remedy  for 
the  baneful  result  to  the  miners  from  inhaling  this  poison- 
ous gas  would  be  to  regulate  the  hours  for  shooting,  so 
that  the  employees  of  tlie  mine  could  withdraw  to  cur- 
rents of  fresh  flir  while  the  blasting  would  be  done.  I 
have  had  complaints  in  regard  to  the  excessive  quantnties 
<tl  smoke  created  by  the  dischar^  of  powder  in  the  mines, 
and  my  belief  is  that  the  evil  complained  of  is  largely 
due  to  the  employment  of  unskilled  miners  who  use  the 
powder  in  excessive  quantities. 

THE  CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

Thf  Cflstle  Gate  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Toal  Company,  and  is  situated  at  Castle  Gate  Sta- 
tion, ios  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Carbon  coiinly, 
OD  the  Itio  Grande  Western  Railway. 

This  mine  is  the  largest  mine  in  the  State,  and  has 
thirty  miles  of  t^a^k  in  and  out  the  mine.    The  average 
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numlier  of  men  employed  daily,  inside  and  outside,  was 
438,  and  the  mine  was  in  operation  262  days  during  1900. 

The  improvements  made  at  Oaatle  Gate  mine  during 
the  year  ai-e:  One  electric  hoist,  100  coke  ovens,  two 
electric  Larry  cars,  and  power  and  trolley  line  to  coke 
ovens. 

The  production  of  this  mine  for  1900  was  257,909 
short  tons  of  coal  and  35,013  tons  of  coke. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  furnished  for  this  mine  by  a 
lifteen-foot  Capell  patent  fan.  This  fan  is  running  at  the 
rate  of  120  to  130  revolutions  per  minute,  and  producing 
10r>,000  to  110,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  with  water  gauge 
at  "3,"  which  is  plenty  to  keep  the  mine  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition.  The  fan  can  be  speeded  up  to  250  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  making  about  215,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute,  with  the  water  gauge  at  "6." 

On  my  first  official  visit  to  this  mine,  January  5tli.  I 
found  the  mine  working  fall  time.  I  went  through  the 
mine  ;ind  found  the  ventilatiou  in  good  condition,  anJ 
plenty  of  timber  in  each  working  place,  and  in  general, 
the  mine  was  in  a  good  condition. 

I  made  my  second  official  visit  to  this  mine  on  Febru- 
ary 0th.  The  mine  was  working  full  time,  with  225  tpen; 
ifntilation  was  good,  the  mine  was  in  good  order,  with 
evei-ything  lunning  f-mnolhly.  I  took  the  air  measure- 
ments  iu  the  main  nnd  upper  intakes  on  this  visit,  and 
found  96,600  cubic  feet  traveling  in  on  the  main  intake 
and  32,000  cubic  feet  goin*;  in  on  the  upper  intake. 

On  my  next  visit  to  this  mine,  March  21st,  everything 
was  in  good  condition,  plenty  of  ventilation  passing 
through  the  mine. 

On  the  22nd  everything  in  the  mine  was  all  right,  bat 
at  7:30  p.  m.,  on  this  day,  a  terrific  dust  explosion  oc- 
cnrred,  which  damaged  the  mine  to  a  great  extent.  The 
greatest  damage  was  done  to  the  mine  cars,  over  two  hun- 
dred (200)  of  these  were  completely  wrecked.  All  the  stop- 
pings in  the  mine  were  blown  out;  these  stoppings  are 
built  in  each  cross-cut,  of  rock  and  lime,  to  conduct  the 
nir  to  the  working  places.  All  the  doors,  timbers  and 
props  on  the  main  roads  were  blown  down,  and  all  the 
over-casts,  which  are  built  to  conduct  the  air  over  one 
entry  to  the  other,  were  blown  down. 

This  explosion  was  nothing  more  than  a  dust  explo- 
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sjon,  caused  bj  the  flping  of  heavy  shots  on  the  ninth  rise 
vntry. 

All  shots  are  fired  in  this  mine  by  electricity  by  a 
man  on  the  outside,  after  all  the  men  are  oat  of  the  mine. 
The  current  is  turned  on  to  fire  all  the  shots  at  once,  and 
for  fear  that  there  are  some  that  have  not  gone  off,  it  is 
turned  on  the  second  time.  When  the  shots  went  off  they 
caused  a  ^reat  dust,  and  it  is  supposed  caused  some  of  the- 
wires  to  tiecome  crossed,  and  when  the  current  was 
t  urned  on  the  second  time  it  caused  a  big  Sash  and  ignited 
The  dust  nriA  caused  the  explosion. 

When  the  explosion  occurred  I  was  at  Caatle  Gate, 
and  not  more  than  500  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 
Immediately  after  the  explosion,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent H,  O.  Williams,  Mine  Superintendent  Frank  Cameron 
and  myself  went  into  the  mine  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  fii-e  in  the  mine  or  not.  With  a  temporary  brat- 
tice, we  reached  the  head  of  the  main  eighteen  hours 
after,  and  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  fire,  and  we 
returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  started  to  build 
permanent  stoppings  and  over-casts,  taking  the  fresh  air 
with  us.  During  this  time  there  was  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  gas  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
rises,  and  all  work  done  dnring  this  time  was  done  with 
safety  lamps. 

The  part  of  the  mine  where  the  explosion  occurred 
was  ventilated  by  an  inlet  on  the  top  of  the  eighth  rise, 
some  three  hundretl  (SOO)  feet  higher  than  the  main  in- 
take. 

There  was  about  33,000  cubic  feet  of  dry  air  per  min- 
ute f<»min;j:  in  nt  this  intake;  ha\ing  no  way  to  moisten 
this  air,  it  left  all  the  places  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  rises 
<lrv. 

As  soon  as  we  got  to  work  we  dosed  this  upper  in- 
take by  placing  doors  on  the  same,  but  still  maintaining 
the  same  as  an  escapement  way.  The  air  is  now  brought 
through  the  main  intake,  which  is  about  112,500  cubic 
feet  ]»er  minute, 

W.  fi.  Sharp,  the  mine  superintendent,  and  myself 
lield  «  meeting  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  moistening 
the  mine;  Mr.  Sharp  sujjgested  that  the  "10"-fan  engine 
exhaust  be  jilaced  in  the  main  intake  for  ten  hours  every 
day.    This  was  done,  and  proved  to  be  a  success  in  mois- 


tening  the  dust  and  atmosphere.  With  this  exhaoBt,  the 
steam  jets  and  the  sprinkling  system  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  the  mine  constantly  damp. 

On  my  foorth  visit  of  ipspection,  April  12th-13th,  I 
issued  the  following  notice: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  on  this  12th  and  ISth 
days  of  April,  1900,  made  an  official  visit  to  and  inspected 
rhe  Castle  Gate  mine,  and  found  said  mine  in  a  safe  con- 
dition, and  the  ventilation  good.  The  mine  has  been  well- 
watered,  all  through,  and  is  perfectly  damp.  I  approve 
uf  the  change  in  ventilation  which  has  been  made,  and 
would  say  that  the  mine  is  safe  to  start  to  work. 

(Signed)  "GOMER  THOMAS, 

•'State  Coal  Mine  Inspector." 

The  mine  had  been  idle  up  to  this  day  since  the  ex- 
plosion. 

On  June  10th  I  made  my  fifth  official  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  this  mine.  I  inspected  all  the  main  traveling 
roads,  and  found  them  in  good  condition  and  well-watered 
and  the  mine  working  full  time. 

On  my  sixth  official  visit  of  inspectJoo  to  this  mine, 
•luly  25th,  I  found  the  mine  in  a  very  fair  condition,  but 
by  looking  over  the  register  I  found  that  they  had  en- 
eonntered  a  few  feeders  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  dur- 
ing the  month,  otherwise  the  mine  was  in  good  condition. 
I'very  place  in  the  mine  was  well-watered,  and  sufficient 
timber  near  all  working  places. 

I  made  my  seventh  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this 
mine  on  August  12th.  On  this  visit  I  inspected  all  the 
main  roads  and  part  of  the  working  places,  and  found 
them  in  a  good  condition. 

On  my  eighth  official  visit,  October  5th,  I  made  an 
inspection  of  all  the  mines,  and  found  everything  working 
satisfactorily,  with  good  ventilation,  all  places  watered 
and  kept  damp. 

On  October  29th  I  made  another  \isit  of  inspection  to 
tliis  mine,  and  found  everA-thing  in  a  first-cla-ss  condition. 

I  made  my  tenth  \i8it  of  inspectioii  to  this  mine  on 
November  20th.  On  this  visit  I  went  through  the  mine, 
Jind  found  all  places  timbered  and  in  a  safe  condition. 

All  places  were  ventilated  and  kept  well-watered. 


The  following  are  the  "shooting  regulations"  for  this 
mine  which  went  into  effect  April  12,  1900: 

1.  The  mining  must  extend  at  least  six  inches  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  holes  in* all  cases,  and  twelve  inches 
at  all  places  beyond  and  towards  the  tight  side  of  hoiea 

2.  All  holes  must  be  2^  feet  deep:  No  shorter  holes 
will  be  fired. 

3.  All  coal  dust  must  be  extracted  from  the  holes 
before  they  are  fired, 

4.  Ko  hole  must  be  charged  with  more  than  five 
sticks  of  powder. 

5.  No  material  whatever,  except  the  wet  wood  pulp 
furnished  by  the  company,  muHt  be  used  in  tamping 
shota. 

t>.  No  shots  shall  be  fired  unless  all  places  within 
thirty  yards  are  in  a  wet  condition  so  that  dust  cannot  be 
raised  by  a  windy  shot. 

7.  Standing  holes  or  parts  of  standing  holes  must 
not  be  recharged". 

8.  The  hole  in  a  tight  corner  must  be  at  least  one 
foot  from  rib  at  back  end  of  hole. 

9.  In  solid  faces  holes  must  be  more  than  five  feet 
apart  horizontally,  and  not  less  than  two  such  holes  will 
be  fired, 

10.  In  coal  over  six  feet  high,  no  hole  most  be  more 
than  five  feet  in  height  above  the  floor  at  back  of  hole  in 
shooting  bottom  bench. 

11.  In  high  coal  bottom  bench  must  be  shot  down 
before  shots  are  fired  in  top  bench. 

12.  The  object  of  the  above  rules  is  to  prevent  and 
remove  the  danger  from  blown-out  or  windy  shots,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  firemen,  in  addition  to  the  above 
rules,  to  refuse  to  shoot  any  holes  which  in  their  judgment 
may  be  dangerous,  whether  the  circumstances  are  fully 
covered  by  the  rules  or  not.  The  firemen  are  expected  to 
always  be  on  the  safe  side. 

(Signed.)  P.  N.  GAMEHON, 

Mine  Supt. 
Approved : 

H.  G.  WILLIAMS, 

Oen'l  Supt. 


WINTER  tiUARTEKS  MINE  NO.  1. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Pleaeant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  and  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  from  Oolton 
on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway.  This 
mine  is  the  oldest  mine  in  the  State  and  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, producing  in  1900,  349,484  short;  tons,  using  4,730 
kegs  of  powder.  This  year's  output  fell  below  that  of  last 
on  account  of  the  delay  after  the  explosion,  which  stopped 
the  mine  for  nearly  two  months. 

The  mine  is  art;ificially  ventilated  with  a  Quibal  ex- 
haust fan,  running  at  the  rate  of  84  revolutions  per  min- 
ate,  producing  67,300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which 
is  distributed  to  all  the  working  places  in  the  mine. 

The  improvements  made  at  this  mine  during  1900 
are:  one  19  by  18  McEwan  Simple  Automatic  Engine,  one 
14  by  16  by  12  Knowles  Pump,  one  Electric  Pump,  ma- 
chine shop,  car  shop  and  wiiter  line  in  the  mine.    ■ 

This  mine  suffered  great  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property  from  the  explosion  which  occurred  in  No.  4  mine 
on  May  1st,  by  being  connected  with  the  sajne.  This  mine 
was  never  known  to  give  off  any  gases.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  men  died  in  this  mine  from  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
plosion in  No.  4  Mine. 

On  my  first  ofiicial  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine, 
February  9th  and  Moi-cli  10th,  I  found  the  mine  working 
foil  time  with  323  men ;  evei-j'thing  was  in  good  condition, 
with  good  ventilation,  all  places  timbered  and  in  a  safe 
condition. 

I  made  my  second  ^-isit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  on 
May  1st,  the  day  the  explosion  occurred  in  No.  4  mine. 

When  I  reached  Scofield  fifty  of  the  dead  had  already 
been  taken  out  of  the  mines.  I  immediately  entered  the 
mine  with  Mr.  Sharp,  general  manager,  and  took  charge 
of  a  rescuing  party,  while  Mr.  Sharp,  who  had  been  in  the 
mine  for  several  hours,  went  out  fora  few  hours'  rest. 

I  took  charge  of  this  party  near  the  head  of  the 
eighth  rise,  known  as  the  face  of  the  Farrish  level,  in  No. 
1  mine,  and  from  here  out  to  the  mouth  of  No.  1  I  found 
but  very  little  damage  done. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  men  who  died  in 
No.  1  were  found  near  the  head  of  the  seventh  rise;  they 
here  encountered  the  deadly  after  damp  which  swept 
down  this  rise  immediately  after  the  explosion  from  No.  i 


mine,  to  which  they  sut-cumbed.  This  being  the  nearest 
way  out  through  No.  i  mine,  ami  not  koowing  where  the 
explosion  had  occurred,  they  ran  right  into  the  after 
damp.  There  ia  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  had  these  men 
gone  down  the  eighth  rise  tliey  would  have  all  saved  their 
lives,  for  had  they  goue  down  the  eighth  rise  they  would 
have  encountered  fresh  air. 

Most  of  these  men  were  wiamed  of  the  explosion  but 
tiiej'  stopped  to  put  their  tools  away  and  lock  their  boxes, 
and  stmie  went  so  far  as  to  finish  load  their  cars  and  put 
up  propa  If  tliey  had  run  right  out  they  could  have  come 
right  out  in  fresh  air  most  all  the  way,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  think  there  was  much  danger  for  they  did  not 
hurrj-  as  they  knew  tbe  mine  did  not  give  off  any  explo- 
sive gas  and  was  not  known  to  be  a  dusty  mine.  From 
this  point  we  travelled  through  the  Farrish  level,  fixing 
up  brattice  and  taking  out  bodies  as  we  went.  We  con- 
tinued this  work  up  until  May  12th,  when  we  got  what 
was  suppoMed  to  be  the  lust  bodies,  but  in  going  over  the 
list  we  discovei-ed  that  tlie  body  of  John  Pitman  could 
not  be  found.  On  the  Slst  of  July  I  went  to  Scofleld  to 
meet  Mr.  Williams  by  his  rwjuest  to  determine  whether 
we  could  safely  search  for  the  body  or  not. 

We  proceeded  to  his  room,  12  Farrish  level,  at  the 
head  of  which  «ias  a  large  oave,  and  I  suggested  that  a 
force  of  men  be  put  to  work  in  three  shifts  to  undermine 
the  cave  to  see  if  the  body  could  be  found,  and  on  the  9th 
day  of  August  they  found  his  body,  which  brought  the 
number  of  killed  up  to  two  hundred  (200). 

I  stayed  in  Scofield  during  the  month  of  May  and  on 
the  25th  I  issued  an  order  certifying  that  the  mine  wae  in 
a  safe  condition  to  start  to  work,  as  follows: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  made  an  official  visit  of 
iospection  of  No.  4  uune.  Winter  Quai-ters,  on  this  25th 
day  and  night  of  May,  and  find  nil  the  mine  has  been 
sprinkled  and  made  wet,  I  also  find  the  ventilation  in  a 
fair  condition.  All  places  have  been  timbei"ed  «p  and 
made  safe,  and  in  my  judgment  the  mine  is  safe  and  ready 
to  start  to  work  at  anv  time. 

(Bigued.)  "GOMER  THOMAS, 

"State  Coal  iline  Inspector." 
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On  my  third  visit  of  inspection  to  tliis  mine,  June 
-itth,  I  found  that  the  sprinkling  system  was  working  nice- 
ly, the  mine  was  working  full  time  and  everything  in 
geoerai  was  in  good  condition. 

About  this  time  we  were  tiaving  a  little  trouble  witlT 
the  new  force  of  men  which  had  been  employed,  in  re- 
gards to  timbenng  and  working  the  coal. 

My  next  visit  was  on  June  27th ;  I  found  everj'thing 
.about  the  same  as  on  my  last  visit. 

My  fifth  official  visit  of  inspection  wjis  on  July  Slst. 
On  this  visit  I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition;  every- 
thing was  kept  damp  and  no  dust  in  the  mine.  On  this 
visit  I  started  a  force  of  men  to  search  for  the  body  of 
John  Pitman,  which  they  found  on  the  9th  of  August. 

On  September  2(ith  I  made  my  next  risit  of  inspec- 
tion to  this  mine.  I  found  eveiything  in  a  ^-ery  fair  con- 
dition excepting  too  much  smoke  in  the  levels  off  the 
eighth  rise.  The  new  miners  are  becoming  acuainted  with 
the  work  and  things  are  progressing  nicely. 

On  my  seventh  official  visit  of  inspection,  October 
.5th,  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  doors  and  stoppings 
leaking,  which  would  prevent  a  sufficient  amount  of  air 
from  going  to  the  working  places,  and  the  miners  were 
compelled  to  work  in  considerable  smoke. 

I  reported  this  to  the  Superintendent  and  asked  him 
to  see  to  it  and  keep  it  clear,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

My  next  official  viMt  was  on  the  16th  of  October.  On 
this  date  I  found  the  mine  a  little  worse  than  on  my  pre- 
vioua  visit  in  regard  to  ventilation.  I  again  told  the  Su- 
perintendent about  the  bad  condition  of  the  mine  and 
urged  him  to  see  to  it  at  once  and  also  to  place  lights  in 
the  nianway  so  the  men  might  see  to  tiuvel  into  and  out 
of  the  mine. 

I  waited  until  the  first  of  November  and  found  that 
thia  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  on  this  date  I  wrote 
them  a  letter  stating  that  this  must  be  done  immediately. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  same  month  I  made  a  visit  to  the 
Castle  Gate  mine  and  the  General  Superintendent  in- 
formed me  that  this  had  all  been  complied  with.  I  am 
pleased  to  my  that  Winter  Quarters  Mine  Xo.  1  is  agnin 
in  a  good  condition 


WINTER  QUARTERS  MINE  NO.  i. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  and  is  situated  about  one-quarter  mile  north 
of  No.  1  mine.  This  is  the  mine  whereih  occurred  the 
disastrous  explosion  of  May  Ist. 

This  is  a  new  mine  bi&ing  opened  during  the  year 
1899.  The  main  and  main-back  entries  are  in  a  little 
over  2,000  feet,  with  two  cross  entriira  and  twenty-eight 
rooms,  but  not  all  working. 

On  March  8th  I  visited  this  mine  and  went  all 
through  the  mine  with  the  mine  foreman,  and  fnund  it  in 
a  yood  condition,  with  good  ventilation  and  weli-tiin- 
bered,  parts  of  it  dry,  but  not  dusty;  it  had  some  dust,  as 
all  mines  have  more  or  less  of  it 

My  next  official  visit  was  on  May  1st,  the  day  of  the 
disaster.  Op  (his  visit  I  stayed  at  the  mine  some  thirty 
days. 

I  found  on  examination  that  the  explosion  occurred 
at  the  head  of  "Pike's  Peak."  It  was  caused  by  an  acci- 
dental explosion  of  black  powder,  or  a  windy  or  blown-oot 
shot:  as  there  were  evidences  of  both,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine which,  and  as  thit:  was  the  first  of  the  month,  the 
amunnt  of  powder  taken  in  was  very  large;  we  know 
there  were  thirty  kegs  exploded  during  the  explosion. 
This  alone  making  a  tremendous  explosion,  the  effect  of 
this,  and  the  heat  which  would  i!;'nite  the  dust  and  distill 
therefrom  t-ombustible  ,rases,  would  add  to  the  deadly 
effect  of  the  explosion. 

The  aftei'-ilamp  from  such  an  explosion  is  more 
deadly  than  ihv  after-damp  of  u.  gas  explosion  rip  of  a 
dust  *^x))Io8ion  without  the  powder. 

This  iriii'e  was  never  known  to  give  off  any  expliwlve 
•rases,  either  Vi'fore  or  after  the  exnlosioo. 

Eighty-three  men  were  killed  outright  by  the  «;k])]o- 
sion  in  this  mine,  only  two  escaping.  Following  this  ar- 
ticle will  be  found  a  detailed  report  on  the  explosion, 
stating  cause,  result,  etc.,  and  also  statements  of  miners 
who  were  working  and  have  worked  for  years  in  these 
mines,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mine  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  explosion. 

This  mine  produced  during  1900,  186,835  short  tons 
of  coal,  and  used  2,290  kegs  of  powder.    The  improve- 
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inents  daring  the  year  are:    One  Capell  inlet  fan,  waters 
pipe  line  in  mine,  and  bam. 

I  made  seven  otiier  Tisite  to  this  mine  during  the  year 
and  found  the  mine  was  always  kept  in  good  condition 
and  constantly  damp. 

iiEPORT  OF  EXPLOSION  AT  WINTER  QUARTEBS 
MINES,  MAY  1,  1900. 

At  about  10:25  ou  the  morning  of  May  1,  1900,  an  ex- 
plosion occurred,  originating  in  Number  4  mine,  by  which 
two  hundred  (200)  men  lost  their  lives,  and  seven  (7)  were 
injured. 

Two  men  came  out  of  No.  4  mine  uninjured,  and  one 
hundred  and  three  (103)  came  out  of  No.  1  mine  unin- 
jured. Most  of  the  men  in  Mo.  4  mine  were  killed  by  force 
and  heat  of  the  explosion;  all  men  in  the  first  rise  were 
suffocated  by  the  after-damp  which  swept  down  from  No. 
4  mine  after  the  explosion. 

Number  1  mine  and  No.  4  mine  are  connected,  and  by 
reason  of  such' connection  both  mines  suffered  a  loss  by 
the  one  explosion; 

It  seems,  from  the  evidence  available,  that  some  per- 
Ron  accidently  ignited  a  keg  of  powder,  which  caused  the 
dnst  to  rise  and  ignited  the  sam^  carrying  the  flames 
from  room  to  room  from  a  point  known  as  "Pike's  Peak" 
and  immediate  vicinity  thereof.  I  find  that  ten  (10)  kegs 
i>f  powder  were  exploded  near  this  point.  Twenty  (20) 
kegs  of  powder  exploded  in  other  parts  of  the  mine,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  thirty  (30)  kegs  of  black  powder  exploded, 
thus  adding  to  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Along  the  line  where  the  powder  exploded  all  the 
bodies  were  badly  burned,  more  so  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  mine.  From  this  point  the  blast  shot  down  along 
the  main  and  main-back  entries,  and  through  all  the 
rooms  and  entries  of  No.  4  mine,  gathering  all  the  com- 
bnstibles,  such  as  dnst,  powder,  etc.,  within  reach.  Part 
of  the  blast  shot  out  to  the  surface  through  No.  4  tunnel 
and  air-shaft,  and  part  went  through  No.  1  mine.  The 
part  of  the  blast  that  went  into  No.  1  mine  soon  lost  its 
force,  the  heat  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  room  No.  11, 
fourth  rise,  and  room  T  on  the  sixth  rise,  but  did  not 
reach  the  eighth  rise,  as  the  dnst  in  No.  1  mine  was  damp. 


Tliere  were  sixty  men  smothered  by  the  after-damp; 
these  men  were  found  on  the  top  of  aeventh  rise,  and  were 
not  burned,  and  were  only  a  short  distance  from  fresh  air. 

All  the  men  working  below  the  fourth  level  of  the 
eighth  rise  entries  escaped,  and  scarcely  felt  the  shock. 
Only  two  men  working  above  this  point  came  out  alive; 
these  were  rescued  three  and  one-half  bonrs  after  the  ex- 
plosion occurred.  All  the  other  men  on  this  level,  hear- 
ing the  explosion  ran,  trying  to  make  their  escape,  and 
encountered  the  after-damp,  to  which  they  saccumbed. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  had  they  remained  in  their  work- 
ing places,  or  if  they  had  gone  down  the  eighth  rise  entry, 
niany  of  them  would  have  been  saved. 

The  mine  foreman  having  been  killed,  and  all  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  places  in 
"So.  4  mine,  where  the  men  were  working  on  this  day,  hav- 
ing been  killed,  made  it  difficult  to  rescue  the  men,  aa 
many  places  had  caved  in  and  buried  them  up,  and  also 
made  it  difficult  to  gain  information  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  explosion. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  known  to  exist,  in  any  of 
the  TVinter  Qoarters  mines,  any  explosive  gases,  before 
or  since  the  explosion. 

The  method  of  mining,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
being  the  same  as  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past 
twenty  years  in  the  Winter  Quarters  mines  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.   These  mines  are  ail  on  the  same  vdn. 

We  find  in  the  report  for  1899,  that  during  the  year 
there  were  4,400  kegs  of  black  powder  used  in  mining 
coal  in  Winter  Quarters  mines. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  for  the  miners  to  take 
their  powder  into  the  mine  by  the  keg;  not  alone  in  these 
mines  has  this  been  the  practice,  hut  In  nearly  all  the 
mines  in  the  different  States,  and  are  doing  the  same  to- 
day, regardless  of  the  dust,  or  other  surrounding  dangers. 

This  explosion  was  either  due  to  carelessness  in  han- 
dling of  explosives  or  to  a  windy  or  blow-out  shot,  thus 
igniting  the  dust,  in  air  free  from  fire-damp,  which  we 
see  can  be  attained  when  it  is  found  that  shots  in  such 
places,  where  the  rarest  claaetes  of  shots  are  fired  in  a 
mine  or  with  an  explofion  of  powder,  such  as  we  find  in 
this  case,  but  as  we  know  that  fire-damp  is  unknown  in 
this  mine;  here  we  have  the  proof  that  an  explosion  can 
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take  place  without  the  presence  of  fire-damp  under  these 
conditiona 

This  was  a  new  mine  which  was  opened  during  the 
year  1899,  and  the  rooms  were  all  new;  the  main  entry 
was  only  1600  feet  from  the  surface,  with  four  crom  en- 
tries and  twenty-six  (26)  rooms 

So  it  cau  be  readily  seen  that  there  was  no  room  for 
a  large  amount  of  dust,  and  we  find  it  a  strong  explosion 
to  occur  in  such  a  small  mine  and  free  from  fire-damp.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  tliat  tlie  part  played  by  coal  dust  in 
mine  explosions  is  much  more  disastrous  than  the  part 
played  by  fire-damp,  under  th^e  conditions  in  favor  of  the 
belief  that  coal  dust  is  often  the  main  agent  of  destruction 
in  mine  explosions,  and  of  the  view  that  explosions  might 
originate  from  and  be  propagated  by  coal  dust  under  cer- 
tain conditions  in  air  free  from  fire-damp. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that 
DO  mine  is  safe  without  a  sufficient  amount  of  mtHSture 
to  keep  the  dust  damp.  Now  if  the  dust  ia  an  agent  in 
explosions  it  is  most  dangerous  when  it  is  dry. 

It  ia  my  opinion  that  the  dust  in  the  Winter  Quar- 
ters mine  is  not  of  a  very  explosive  nature,  as  we  find 
that  there  has  been  hundreds  of  blown-out  shots  in  the 
mine  with  no  serious  results  heretofore. 

In  one  case  John  I).  Jones  accidentally  exploded 
three-quarters  of  a  keg  of  powder  and  the  dust  cUd  not 
ignite.  This  was  in  mine  No.  3,  which  mine  develops  as 
much  dust  as  the  one  that  exploded,  and  is  connected  to 
the  same,  being  in  continuation  of  the  same  seam  of  coal, 
but  in  this  latter  case  the  heat  from  the  explosion  was  so 
intense  ih&t  it  ignited  the  dust  and  distilled  the  gases 
which  increased  the  force  of  the  exploEdon. 

For  the  safety  of  miners,  in  the  future,  I  have  recom- 
mended that  no  more  than  six  and  one-quarter  pounds  of 
powder  be  allowed  to  be  taken  into  the  mine  by  any  one 
man  in  one  day. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  companies  that  they  put 
a  watering  system  in  all  the  mines,  so  that  every  place 
can  be  sprinkled;  thus  the  dust  will  be  kept  damp  and  the 
temperature  reduced. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  has  complied 
with  my  suggestion. 

The  following  are  the  statements  of  some    of    the 
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inin»-ni  of  Winter  (Quarters  iiiinnt,  id  n^pird  to  the  expliv 
niiiii,  lakrii  \,y  nif«flt-r  s«iid  fXpttimoD: 

rttad-nifrnt  nt  .I»hn  it.  Dana: 

*i.  Horn-  long  have  yttu  bwn  workinf;  in  Scofleld?  A. 
Twwiiv  \f»m  n«-xt  Juiif,  but  I  bare  not  bwn  here  every 
Munmifr;  iMt-n  down  home  xttiae  sommen:  I  bare  been 
bere  nioMt  of  iiiv  time. 

*i.  Wlicif  Wftf  viin  at  the  tinie  of  the  explosion?  A. 
I  Kiw  tlonii  lioiiie.    I  nuH  norkiD};  Di};bl«i. 

H.  Wbi-ii  <li<l  vou  work  iirevious  to  tbe  explosion? 
A.    The  ntKbl  iK-fore. 

H.  Whut  \V)i!4  the  *;i>mliiion  of  Ifae  mine  that  night. 
Mr.  l>aviit?  A.  Ii  wrnt  in  a  ^nhI  condition  as  far  as  I 
knew:  nr«>iiml  niiridate  ii  waii  in  a  gtNtd  i-ondifion. 

t^  When*  Were  vmi  working?  A.  In  tbe  tuaiD  en- 
Irv  ill  No.  1. 

if.  Had  vol!  tH'<>n  aioiind  Ibift  mine  latelT,  aroand 
other  i>artJ*  other  than  tbe  main?  A.  Yes,  sir,  a  great 
iii»u>  |>hi<-es;  vou  )^v.  sometimes  1  am  on  tbe  riH'k:  some- 
liiiies  tm  other  jobs:  I  am  ealUtl  out  of  my  entry  lots  of 
liiuiit. 

ii.  Was  it  very  dusty,  any  .iust  at  all?  A.  Where  I 
am  wt>i-k,iag  it  i<  lutlitr  damp;  theie  was  no  dust. 

H.  hill  you  ever  hear  any  one  oMui'lainin!;  ab<nit  l*H> 
mmh  dust  or  alwui  the  du<l  bein«:  daiijierous?  A.  No. 
sir,  1  never  heard  uothtiig  of  the  kind. 

Ki.  VUl  you  *  ver  liejir  "f  any  ;:!is  here  in  tbe  mine? 
A.  No,  sii.  1  mver.  I  would  [lut  my  life  down  that  there 
was  uo  uas  in  the  mine,  1  have  worke*!  in  every  {>art  of 
this  mine  and  never  s;iw  any  js"-*. 

VJ.  WhMt  was  your  optutou  when  you  quit  wort  the 
uij;bl  before;  did  you  have  any  itU-a  the  miue  was  tlanger- 
ous?  A.  No,  sir,  I  never  dieaiuetl  of  auvthiug  of  tbe 
kind. 

lSi-ne.[.t  -UMIN  R.  DAVIS. 

ST-^TKMKNTOr  WILLIAM  K.  l>AVl&t. 

t^.  Where  wet-e  y.-u  ou  the  day  of  the  explo«*ion? 
A.    I  was  in  the  uiiue  iiuril  uNuit  leu  o"i-l'n-k. 

tj.  How  l<m^  was  that  l.H^»re  the  e.tt>h»«doQ?  A. 
Well,  t  had  just  r^iii-lied  the  store  vvbeu  she  went  off.  and 
1  walked  prerry  fast. 

<2.    Was  ic  au  li-nir?    A.    No,  it  eouldti't  have  been. 


Q.    Aboutliaif  an  hour,  then?    A.    Yes,  just  about 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  place  where 
you  were  working?  A.  Well,  it  was  in  a  pretty  fair  con- 
dition. 

y.  Where  were  you  working?  A.  I  was  working 
driving  the  first  rise  up,  where  they  had  the  surveyors, 
you  know. 

Q.    That  is  where  the  hwst  is?    A.    Above  the  hoist 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  around  there?  A.  It 
was  looking  nice  and  clean;  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 
filth  or  dust  around  there. 

Q,  What  condition  was  it  for  dust  did  you  say?  A. 
Well,  there  wasn't  much  of  anything  at  all.  There  was 
a  little  Uust  up  there  by  the  drum.  If  any  one  bad  told 
me  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  when  I  came  out  that  she 
was  going  to  explode,  I  would  have  told  them  th^  were 
d liarB. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  any  of  the  mine  previous  to  this? 
A.  No,  I  had  been  through  where  they  are  driving  the 
rock  tunnel. 

I  mean  had  you  been  around  prerious  to  this,  around 
the  mine,  before  this  explosion?    A.    'So. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  complain  about  it  being 
dusty  or  dangerous.  A.  No,  1  never  heard  anyone.  I 
heani  several  say  about  the  Finnish  level  that  she  was 
prettv  dustv. 

(Signed)  WM.  R.  DAVIS. 

STATEMENT  OF  WM.  RAMSEY. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  explosion? 
A.    I  was  right  down  stairs  here;  just  came  out 

Q.  Had  you  been  to  work  that  morning.  A.  Yes, 
we  left  there  «t  ten  o'clock. 

y.  What  mine?    A.     No.  4. 

Q.  What  part  of  No.  4  did  you  come  from,  A.  The 
head  of  first  rise. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  mine  when  you 
left  there  in  your  opinion;  now,  how  did  it  look?  A. 
Well,  where  we  were  working  it  was  all  right.  There  was 
no  dust — scarcely  enough  to  fill  in  between  the  ties. 

Q.    Were  you  working  in  room  or  entry?    A.    Entry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  here  Mr.  Ram- 
sey?   A,    In  Winter  Quarters  mines? 
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Q.    Yea.    A.    Off  and  on  eleven  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  mine  yourself  in 
regard  to  its  safety  that  morning?  A.  I  thought  th«« 
wasn't  a  safer  mine  in  America,  for  my  part  of  it,  than 
No.  4  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  one  else  complain  or  bear  any 
rumors  in  regard  to  the  nnsafety  of  the  mine?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  at  all  of  any  gas  in  that  mine,  did 
yon?   A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  seen  any?  A.  No,  I  think  it  is  too  close  to 
the  surface. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  fire^lamp  qr  black- 
damp?    A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Never  knew  of  any  damp  of  any  kind?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  mine  was  perfectly  safe,  in 
your  own  judgment?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  RAMSEY. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  WILSON. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation?    A.    Coal  miner, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  miner?  A.  Well,  I 
went  into  the  mines  when  I  was  about  six  months  ondCT 
six,  and  now  I  am  very  near  57,  I  consid^  I  have  been 
working  in  the  mines  fifty  years, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  mines  giving  off  gases 
or  fire-damp,  as  we  call  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir,  in  England. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  Winter  Quarters? 
A,  Three  years,  about  the  28th  of  this  next  June  since  I 
started. 

Q,  Which  mine  did  vou  work  in?  A,  I  have  worked 
in  all  three.  I  worked  in  So.  1  and  then  went  into  No,  2; 
thev  stopi>ed  No.  2,  and  I  came  to  work  in  No.  4. 

Q.  \\'here  were  you  working  on  the  morning  of  the 
exph)sion?    A.    On  tlie  back -main  in  No.  1, 

H.  Did  you  feel  the  shock  of  this  explosion  where 
you  were  working?    A.    Yes,  sis. 

Q,  In  what  shape?  A.  I  considered  it  an  explosion, 
and  I  said  to  my  partner  that  if  this  was*  a  gassy  mine,  I 
would  consider  it  a  gas  explosion,  but  as  there  was  no 
gas  in  that  mine,  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  a  big  cave  of 
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rock  in  some  wide  place  .  I  pnt  m;  lamp  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  track — you  know  a  concnssion  of  the  air  that  came 
together — it  came  and  went,  and  I  put  my  lamp  in  the 
middle  of  the  track  to  see  if  the  air  was  traveling  all 
right,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  this; 
the  air  is  going  in  the  right  direction,  and  eTerything 
seems  to  be  all  right."  By  this,  we  heard  the  car  coming, 
and  I  said,  "There  can't  be  anything  serious  the  matter; 
(he  horse  is  coming  in."  He  said,  "No,  I  don't  think  there 
is."  The  boy  comes  in  with  the  car,  and  I  says  to  him, 
"What's  the  matter?"  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know."  He 
Baid,  "I  was  neariy  bluwn  off  the  end  of  the  car,"  and  1 
said,  "Did  you  hear  anyone  say  there  was  a.  cave  any- 
where, or  did  Tou  hearanyone  running  anywhere?"  He 
said,  "No,"  and  then  I  said,  "It  is  strange."  I  says,  "I 
don'  know  what  to  do."  I  says,  "It  is  a  mysterj-  to  me, 
now,  I  can't  tell  anything  about  it."  My  partner  says, 
"Well,  it  seems  to  be  all  right"  He  pulled  the  car  in  and 
begins  to  throw  coal  in,  and  some  one  comes  along  and 
says,  "There  has  been  an  explosion,  and  you  had  better 
get  out,"  and  we  got  out.  We  never  saw  any  after-damp 
ail  the  way  out.  There  was  a  kind  of  smell,  you  know, 
but  there  wasn't  anything  that  you  would  call  after- 
damp. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  say,  or  did  you  ever  see 
any  gas  in  this  mine,  any  explosive  gas?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  being  in  Xo.  4?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion  that  morning  when  you 
went  into  the  mine — did  you  have  any  idea  that  the  mine 
was  unsafe?  A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  safest 
mines  I  had  ever  worked  in  in  my  lifetime,  so  far  as  gas 
is  concerned. 

Q,  Did  you  go  back  into  the  mines  to  do  some  ex- 
plciring.  or  aid  in  finding  the  bodies?  A.  Yes,  I  came 
out  just  after  the  explosion,  and  I  went  home  and  got  a 
drink  of  tea  and  then  went  back  into  the  mine  and  worked 
until  something  after  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working?  A.  Up  eighth  rise 
up  as  far  as  fifth  level. 

Q.  Were  you  up  around  the  over-cast  where  those 
men  were  found?  A.  They  were  found  just  before  I  got 
there.     Mr.  Sharp  asked  me  to  go  out  for  a  bucket  of 
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water,  aod  I  think  dniing  the  time  I  waa  oat  for  the 
water  these  men  were  fonnd. 

Q.  ^'hat  would  be  your  opinion  now — Boppoeing 
you  were  in  the  same  fix  now — what  would  your  idea  be 
in  regard  to  coming  down  eighth  rise  in  place  of  going  )o 
the  OTer-i-artV  Would  you  think  one  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  get  out?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  My  experience 
has  been  in  the  mines  to  meet  the  fresh  air  always  travel 
on  the  income;  travel  out  on  the  income  in  a  time  like 
this. 

Q.    Is  there  any  gaa  in  the  mine?   A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  don't  think  it  generated  any?  A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  lu  your  opinion,  didn't  you  think  some  men  were 
careless  in  handling  powder?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Cj.  Don't  you  think  a  keg  of  powder  might  be  ex- 
ploded as  a  result  of  that  carelessness?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  but  I  have  seen  men  careless;  seen  them  pouring 
powder  right  out  of  the  keg  with  their  lamps  on  their 
caps. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  was  a  dangerous  proposi- 
tion?   A.    Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  from  your  long  experience  you  never  had 
any  idea  that  dust  would  explode?    A.    Never  before. 

<j.  And  now,  supposing  a  keg  should  explode  in  a 
duety  place,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  result?  A. 
I  think  it  would  light  up  the  dust. 

Q.  And  probably  cause  an. explosion  of  the  toine  if 
it  could  travel  far  enough  and  keep  getting  dust?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  mine  in  the 
West  besides  this  one?  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  Wasatch  mine 
at  Coalville, 

Q.  Have  yon  worked  in  where  they  blast  the  coal  off 
ihe  solid,  as  in  Diamondville?  A,  Not  in  the  West,  I 
haven't;  only  here. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  C.  WILSON. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  CLARK. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation?    A.    A  miner. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  been  a  miner?    A.     I  have 
been  working  in  the  mines  for  forty-three  years  coming 
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next  August  since  I  fist  started.  I  started  when  I  was 
17  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  a  mine  giving  out  gas? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Wliere?    A.    In  England. 

Q.  How  long  liave  you  worked  io  Winter  Quarters? 
A.    Four  years. 

<;.  Which  mine  did  you  work  in?  A,  No.  1  all  the 
time. 

Q.  What  part  of  No.  1?  A.  Well,  I  worked  in  the 
first  rise,  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  rises. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  morning  of  the  explosion? 
A.    I  WB8  home. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  gas  in  these  mines?  A.  No, 
eir,  I  never.  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  liear  any  one  say  they  saw  any? 
A,    No,  sir, 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  of  the  miners  say  that 
if  there  hadn't  been  some  gas  here  it  would  not  have 
blown  up?  A.  I  have  heard  some  say  eo  since  the  ex- 
plosion; I  never  heard  anything  prior  to  that;  that  rumor 
was  around  Coalville  when  I  was  up  there. 

Q.    Have  you  heard  it  in  town  here?    A.    No,  sir, 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  regards  to 
its  safety?  A.  It  was  all  right  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
went.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  danger  of  this  kind 
that  occurred. 

Q.  Did  you  conmder  it  dangerous  in  any  way?  A. 
No,  sir,  that  is,  only  if  you  neglected  putting  up  some  tim- 
ber there  was  danger  in  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  accumulation  of  dust  in  the 
mine?    A.    Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  dust. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  dflugerous?  A.  No,  I  didn't 
know  it  was  dangerous  at  the  time;  I  never  «aw  a  dust 
explosion, 

Q.  What  part  of  the  luine  have  you  seen  this  dust? 
A.  I  saw  it  in  No.  4  mine  coming  out.  The  fifth  rise 
where  I  was  working  was  quite  damp,  I  was  working  on 
the  sixth  rise  when  it  occurred.  There  wasn't  any  dust 
there;  there  was  water  springing  up  oil  along.  I  have 
seen  dust  in  No.  4  when  I  was  traveling  out 

Q.    Have  you  worked  in  other  mines  in  this  part  of 
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the  State?  A.  I  have  worked  in  th*  Wasatch  mine  at 
(.""oalville, 

Q.  What  is  the  comparisuD  in  regard  to  that  mine 
as  to  the  eafetv  of  the  miners?  A.  Pretty  fia.vorable  a» 
to  that. 

Q.  You  lost  some  of  your  Hons?  A.  Yes^  three  of 
them. 

Q.  You  didn't  tliink  there  was  any  danger  from  any 
source,  did  you?    A.    No,  tar. 

Q,  C>>n8idered  it  as  safe  as  any  mine  you  had  ever 
worked  in?    A.    Yea 

Q,  Would  you  be  afraid  to  go  into  it  now  and  work? 
A.    No,  I  expect  I  will  have  to. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  afinid  to  go  in — suppose  you 
could  get  a  job  in  a  mine  in  the  ricinity,  whioh  mine  would 
you  prefer  to  work  in?  A.  I  think  I  would  sooner  go  to 
work  in  here  if  they  do  what  they  say  they  are  going  to 
do,  saturate  the  mine. 

Q.  The  air  was  generally  good?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
worked  where  it  wasn't  so  go4>d  and  I  have  worked  where 
it  was  pretty  fair. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  any  other  mines  in  tlie 
\Ve8t  besides  here  and  Coalville?  A.  1  worked  in  Uoek 
Sjn-ings,  Wyo. 

Q.  How  would  this  mine  compare  with  Kock  Hprings, 
that  it),  in  a  general  way,  relating  to  ventilation  and  coal 
dust?  A,  There  wasn't  much  coal  dust  at  Rock  Springs; 
it  was  a  new  mine  and  they  hadn't  opened  it  up  very 
extensively  when  I  was  thei-e.  I  didn't  see  much.  There 
was  splendid  ventilation  there.  I  believe  of  the  two  it 
was  ahead  of  this  at  that  time. 

Q.  l)id  they  work  the  coal  the  same  as  they  do 
here?    A.    They  used  to  undermine  it,  entry  work. 

(}.  But  in  a  general  way  yoo  consider  this  mine,  the 
Winter  Q\iarter8  mine,  as  safe  as  most  mines  you  have 
worked  in?    A.    Yes,  sir, 

(J.  Did  yon  shoot  the  cotil  off  the  solid  in  Coalville? 
A.    Xo,  sir,  we  underniined  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  daugerons  to  undermine  the 
coal  at  the  Winter  (Quarters  mine?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  When  you  wei-e  in  Coalville  did  yon  hear  this 
story  about  the  gas  being  in  the  mine  that  exploded?    Did 
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any  ot  the  men  you  heard  talk  that  way  ever  work  here? 
A.  No,  ur,  I  don't  think  so;  not  those  that  were  talking 
to  me. 

(Signed.)  WALTER  CLARK. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  COULTHARD. 

y.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  Well,  I  have  been 
going  around  the  mine  canyaeslng,  brattice  man. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  that  job?  A.  I  have 
been  at  it  about  m.x  years.  Thie  is  the  only  mine  I  have 
ever  worked  in  in  thia  country. 

Q.  Then  yoa  have  worked  in  mines  where  there  is 
gas?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  about  seventeen  years  beFore 
coming  here;  had  chaise  of  the  underground  work  in  the 
old  country. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  gas  in  this  mine?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  all  over  it?  A.  Ytw,  air,  in  ever?' 
comer  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Lear  any  one  sny  thei-e  was  gas  in 
it?  A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did,  and  I  ti-aveled  it  over  much 
everj-  day, 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  general  as 
to  its  safety?  A.  The  mine  was  in  good  condition,  in 
fact,  I  thought  it  was  just  as  safe  as  it  could  be;  I  never 
thought  anything  could  occur.  The  ventilation  w«js  very 
good — that  is  Bometimes  it  lacked  in  some  parts  of  the 
mine,  perhaps  a  stopping  gave  way,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  mine  dangerons  in  any  way? 
A.    I  did  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  it  in  rt^ard  to 
dust?  A.  Well,  there  was  some;  the  fact  is,  there  wasn't 
enough  water  to  lay  the  dust  and  there  was  some  dust. 
There  was  more  or  less  dust  on  the  tj-acks, 

Q.  Tliere  is  more  or  Ies«  dust  in  all  coal  mines?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

t}.  Was  there  greater  quantities  here  than  in  mines 
jou  have  worked  in  in  England?  A.  About  the  same,  of 
an  ordinary  nature.  I  haven't  seen  any  special  accumu- 
lation of  dust  that  I  know  of. 

<;.    Was,  the  ventilation  in  this  mine,  in  your  opinion. 
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as  good  ae  the  average  mines  voa  have  worked  in?  A. 
Yes,  I  do. 

Q,  As  a  bratticemian  you  were  brought  often  in  ad- 
Vance  of  the  air  current  to  put  up  this  brattice?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  likely  place  to  find  gaa  if  it  was 
in  the  mine?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would;  couldn't  have 
found  a  better  place. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  up  in  high  places?  A.  Yes, 
I  have. 

Q.    That  is,  on  top  of  a  fall  of  rock?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Kever  saw  any  indications  of  explosive  gas?  A. 
I  am  satisfied  from  wl^t  I  have  seen  that  there  was  none. 

Q.  Now  I  suppose  you  understand  coal  mining  in  all 
its  phases?    A .    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  honestly,  did  you  thiok  this 
mine  has  generated  any  fire-damp?  A.  I  don't  think  so; 
I  think  it  would  have  been  seen  or  discovered  somewhere. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  history  of  coal-mining,  and  what 
you  know  about  it,  where  would  be  the  most  likely  place 
to  find  it  if  it  was  generated?  A.  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  highest  place. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  would  expect  to  find  the  most 
of  it?  A.  It  sometimes  comes  from  the  bottom  and  in 
blows. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  comes  from  the  breaks  in 
the  strata?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  where  you  cut  a  fault,  isn't  there  a  break 
there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  saw  any  gas  there?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  through  most  of  these  faults?  A. 
1  have. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  explosive  gas?  A.  Such  a 
tiling  as'gas  I  have  never  seen, 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  No.  4  when  you  were 
there?    A.    It  was  all  right. 

Q.  As  regards  ventilation  and  dust?  A.  It  was  all 
right  then;  it  wasn't  open  entry. 

Q.  You  had  some  relatives  lost  in  the  disaster?  A. 
1  lost  my  only  son. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  mines  in  your  forty-five 
years'  experipnce  where  they  had  lines  of  pipes  and  put- 
ting water  under  pressure  to  wash,  the  side  and  roof  and 
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the  n-orkings?  A.  No,  not  generally,  but  there  was  in  a 
mine  I  was  working  in,  there  was  just  a  portion  of  it,  and 
it  didn't  continae  any  length  of  time;  it  didn't  become 
general, 

( j.  Then  the  Bystem  is  not  a  general  one;  it  is  rathOT 
an  extraordinary  method  taken  to  dampen  the  dust?  A. 
Well,  as  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  it  is. 

Q.  You  don*t  think  the  dust  was  in  any  greater 
quantities  in  No.  4  than  it  used  to  be  in  old  No.  2?  A. 
Well,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  haven't  been  in  the  workings 
for  over  a  year. 

Q,  You  never  thought  there  was  any  danger  from 
this  dust?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  from  the  experience,  the  sad  experience 
in  which  you  lost  your  only  son,  that  you  feel  that  thia  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  worked  in  this  mine?  A,  I 
was  working  on  the  day  of  the  explosion. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  explosion?  A. 
t  had  just  come  down  the  sixth  rise  and  was  making  my 
vay  to  the  third  rise  when  I  heard  it  go  off. 

Q.  Now,  in  traveling  around  the  mine  extensively  as 
3'on  have  done,  have  you  ever  seen  men  handling  powder 
and  caps  carelessly?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  I  have  seen  men  making  up 
shots  with  their  lights  in  their  caps;  I  have  seen  them, 
but  have  never  approved  of  it. 

Q  Yon  think,  as  a  rule,  many  of  the  miners  are- 
billed  that  way?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  thing  occurred  through  the 
careless  handling  of  powder?    A.    I  am  afraid  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  McNeil,  ex-Mine  Inspector  of  Colo- 
rado: 

Q.  Judging  from  the  experience  we  have  had  from 
this  sad  disaster,  what  is  your  opinion,  if  one  or  two  kegs 
ct  powder  should  explode  where  the  surroundings  were 
dusty?  A.  My  opinion  is  different  now  from  what  it 
was  before;  I  never  thought  there  was  any  danger  in  dust 
previous  to  this.  Of  course,  it  would  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  raise  the  dast,  and  it  would  get  fire  no  doubt, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  the  result  would  be. 
The  Finlanders  were  very  careless;  they  would  fire  from 
three  to  four  shots  one  after  another.    I  have  seen,  after 
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fhi'i  imtf  ftw-'T  w  htrn*'  Miot,  a  blaze  Hhoot  across  the  face, 
i  nhituUI  flr)nh  ttiT  ni'viTfi]  yartln  back,  be  blazing  clear 
ninmn  I  Up  tnrf.  f  ticvrr  f<-)t  comfortable  when  it  was  that 
Hdf,  flici  1  linvf  nttfti  toll]  them,  but  yon  might  as  well 
(filti  I"  li'iflihifc  an  f  tioNf  ffllfrws. 

i;.  'Clmt  tilnicc  ,voii  navf,  what  Id  yoar  opinion  was 
H  :  H  tiflt  t1l<1  H  ('(DihIkI  of?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  powder, 
mu'd  (t  tiiiyi'  i|iiiitill(,v  t>f  powder. 

t  j.  NoiiiF>  (if  1  lip  oriiitH-fl  powder  that  was  in  the  blast? 
A.  S'Pft  I  lliliik  no;  I  I'OMldn't  acronnt  for  it  In  any  other 
\\A\i  II  tviinn'l  uiid. 

'  iHlnlii«.n  WILLIAM  COULTHARD. 

1'i'>ittiitiiti>-  nf  tlit>  fuUowing  parties  taken  at  St 
^^rt^■^■|«  lnwpllnl:    ■ 

8TATKM1:NT  iW  thomas  livset. 

»i.    Wliflt  \vttj«  ,>-«ur  »»c»'«|M»tion?    A.    CV»al  miner. 
1^.    iUnx    Um\ii   haw  j-\»»   been   a   ctwd   miner?     A. 

V1iniy-fiv<'  xtvapr. 

1^.  Ut'-'R-  lt>ns  *»«xv  xxm  minod  in  Winter  Qoarters? 

\.     Aboil  ihnry  >v*rs, 

<^,     Hsxv  yon  "B-ortcoil  in  tirv  mines  before?    A.    I 

I.avf  boon  in  t»'0  fvytl^^sionsi. 

*J.  W<\  yon  o\-p-T  s»rv  snj'  inilicaiJons  of  (!•*  in  Winter 
vjnn T-tfT^  Tilings?     A.     \o. 

Q  ^V>ll  -R-oiiLi  VT)n"»  (;As  ■fchfii  y(»B  saw  it.  won^d  yon 
n"i?     A,     Vf^sir. 

<.»  W>iiti  ■•■nfi  I  ho  ooin^i;irtn  of  WinTor  v^narT^TK  lune 
oi!  rhf  mominc  <^1  '  hf-  ovplosmn-  -i  Imi  hi,  wlierf  ^nn  *p«<e 
xvopkinu.  iTi  Tvt;iirrt  ro  brnnf  «ifo*  A.  1  vas  Wraiin^  in 
T,  pincc  US  -siiff  as  rlitv  room.  1  rliinl^  ii  wn*  a«  Rafe  «c 
tlifv  nv*iii:  rite  rod!  t\  ji?;  vcrv  sfilid. 

<j  l\"li!ii  \i-jTs  iiio  fomiiriin  nf  rhf  rlnst  rim  mnis- 
n);^?  A,  Ii  v-!Tn  w»i  iti  Thr  -sixrli  TTW-;  oannoi  pivt  si^r 
fi^■|■(^^^^}■,  n-  Cxc^r*:  Titer;' 1  i^a*.  voTtitiC. 

(.»        Vi>»    «!!\    -^'Hl   ■WoH-ml    IliOTt-  nboii;    foWT   TfWTt.*     A. 

1;  vil    h.   f..ir   -.^iivn.-M  <t.-l"h<'i-. 

(.,).       Ili!'-..  y.ii,   ho-T:   niilliUi;   f'Ml'   Jill    lIlHT    TlnH'"      A.      1 

(i:M-,    h""!    ii    lit;!;  i.i:i"f  iihi'in  rwi.  eniil  oni-hsilf  Tt^ars. 
l.i,    WI..1;  nil."'  ii.iTi.  .li.i  T..V  v-.n-l,  ii.V    a"   AVuiTffT 
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Q.  Waa  \o.  2  a  dusty  mine.  A.  It  was  dustier  than 
yu.  1. 

Q.  In  using  powder  how  much  did  you  take  into  the 
mine  at  once?    A.    Oue  leeg. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  seen  men  filling  cartridges  with 
their  lamps  on  their  heads?    A.    I  have  not. 

Q.  Id  regard  to  the  mine  officials,  you  are  well  ac- 
4)uaiiited  with  them,  are  you  not?    A.    I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  fully  competent  to  manage 
the  mine?    A.    I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  on  the  alert  to  danger — that 
is,  discharged  their  duties  three  days  prior  to  the  explo- 
sion and  took  as  much  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the 
miners  as  they  did  six  months  ago?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  one  finding  fire-damp 
in  the  mine?    A.    No,  T  have  not 

Q.    You  know  what  fire  damp  is?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  one  who  knew  there  was 
fire-damp  in  the  mine?    A.    No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  many  mines  have  you  worked  in  in  Amer- 
ica?   A.  I  have  worke<l  in  Ooaliille  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  your  presence  of  mind  after  the  ex- 
plosion?   A.    No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anv  flames  during  the  time  of  the 
blast?    A.    No. 

Q.  Have  you  e^'er  been  in  No.  4  mine?  A.  We  came 
tlii-ough  No.  4  every  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  dust  in  No.  4.  A, 
There  was  no  dust  to  amount  to  anything  where  I  trav- 
eled. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALEX  WILSON. 

Q.    What  is  y(Mir  occupation?    A.    Coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  coal  miner?  A,  For 
thirty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  worked  in  Winter  Quarters? 
A.    About  six  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  a  mine  giring  off  gas? 
A.    Y'e^  ar,  man. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  gas  in  Winter  Quarters? 
A.    No,  tb^ne  wa»  no  ffOB. 


Q.  Did  you  hear  any  one  else  say  there  was?  A.  No, 
1  did  not 

Q,  What  waa  the  condition  ot  the  mine?  A.  Good — 
the  air  was  good. 

ii.  Were  you  in  the  mine  that  morning?  A.  Yes,  I 
was. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regards  to  the  conditiou 
of  the  mine?    A.    I  know  it  was  all  right. 

Q.'  How  many  minea  have  you  worked  in  in  this 
country?  A.  Nos.  3,  4  and  5,  Almy,  Wyo.,  Grass  Creek 
and  1,  2,  3  and  4,  Winter  Quailers. 

Q.  How  did  \\'inter  Quartei-s  the  morning  of  the  ex- 
plosion compare  with  the  other  mines  you  have  worked 
in?  A.  Safer  than  any  mine  I  have  ever  worked  In;  that 
is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  gas  in  Winter  Quarters 
mine?    A.    No,  there  was  no  gas  in  it. 

Q.  How  much  powder  did  you  have  in  the  mine  at 
one  time  at  Winter  Quarters?  A.  One  keg;  when  one 
keg  was  about  empty  I  took  in  another. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  whether  any  orders  have  been  given 
not  to  fill  your  cailridges  with  your  lamp  in  your  caps? 
A,    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  superintendent 
and  foreman  of  the  mine?    A.    Yes,  Mr. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  ai-e  fully  competent  to  look 
after  the  mine?    A.    Yes,  I  do;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  method  of  work- 
ing the  mine  since  you  have  been  there?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  think  the  sprinkling  of  the  mine  will  add 
to  the  safety  of  the  miners?    A.    It  might. 

ACCIDENT  REPOIJT  OF  EXPLOSION  IN  NO.  4  MINE, 
MAY  1,  1900. 

Esaniination  of  Numbei*  4  Mine  by  State  Mine  In- 
spector Gomer  Thomas,  Assistant  Superintendent  H.  <i. 
Williams,  Mine  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Parmley,  Rob- 
ert. Forester  and  George  W.  Snow. 

ON  NEW  MAIN  ENTRY. 

At  twenty-one  in  from  survey  plug  No.  9,  here  a  giant 
powder  box,  said  to  contain  fifteen  taps  and  ftf  ty-dx  sticks 
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of  giant  powder,  had  not  exploded.  At  plug  No.  9  a  mine 
cur  which  was  loaded  was  bottom  side  up.  Alfred  Bek- 
kala  B&ys  this  car  formerly  stood  near  and  a  little  bit 
below  <out)  from  where  the  above  named  powder  was. 
This  oer,  therefore,  would  not  have  been  thrown  more 
than  twenty  feet  A  coat  belonging  to  Isaac  Macki,  not 
burned,  was  found  about  six  feet  below  (out)  from  where 
the  above-mentioned  powder  box  was  said  to  have  been. 

Note, — (From  position  of  giant  powder  box  as  above 
given  to  rock  face  whei-e  Isaac  Macki  was  working  dis- 
tance was  not  taken.  Later  it  is  measured  and  is  213  feet, 
and  between  these  points  there  is  a  big  cave  from  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel.) 

At  a  point  Mxty  feet  in  from  the  rock  face  a  piece  of 
canvas  brattice  is  jammed  upon  the  end  of  a  projecting 
rail  from  the  inside,  showing  that  here  the  blast  was 
outward  towards  the  mouth. 

Alfred  Bekkala  says  that  Macki  had  fired  no  shot  the 
morning  of  the  explosion,  as  the  rock  face  was  the  same 
as  he  had  left  it  the  day  before;  but  Macki  had  drilled  one 
hole  and  hia  drill  was  standing  in  another  hole.  The  face 
18  about  five  feet  sdx  inches  high  from  the  bottom,  and 
is  situated  one  hundred  and  two  feet  out  from  the  outside 
rib  of  the  crosscut,  and  station  29,  which  is  the  last  crosas- 
cut  shown  on  the  map  up  to  March  31, 1900. 

The  following  is  to  be  added  to  the  preceding,  viz. : 

May  10th.     Note  as  to  remarks  of  Tom  Eynon : 

Tom  Eynon  aays  himself  that  the  powder  referred  to 
was  not  moved  up  to  the  entry  seventy-five  feet,  but  that 
Alfred  Bekkala  and  Isaac  Macki  kept  their  powder  in  the 
same  place  where  he  had  kept  it  while  working  on  the 
rock  face — i.  e.,  in  the  place  herein  above  described,  and 
that  the  statement  made  by  Alfred  Bekkala  that  the  pow- 
der was  not  moved  up  is  correct,  up  to  the  night  of  the 
day  before  the  explosion. 

Al80  on  May  11th: — The  statement  is  added  that  (in 
the  main  entry  at  a  point  below  where  the  powder  is 
kept)  an  empty  car,  laid  off  on  one  side  on  account  of 
broken  axle,  was  blown  outward  down  the  entry  120 
yards. 

At  the  cross-cut  at  station  29,  distance  102  feet  in 
from  the  rock  face  previously  mentioned;  on  the  right  rib 
of  the  entry  at  this  cross-cut  is  an  exploded  black  powder 
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-Iceg.  Alwut  ten  feet  in  this  cross-cut  is  a  dinaw  bucket, 
on  the  left  hand  side  (going  through  from  the  main)  which 
was  in  the  explosion,  found  upside  down  and  torn  to 
pieces.  Also  parts  of  a  coal-drill  scattered  around,  and 
other  evidence  of  a  miner's  box  having  been  there.  Far- 
ther inside  this  cross-cut,  and  on  the  right  hand  side,  a 
.second  dinner  bucket  is  found.  Also  at  intersection  of 
k'ft  rib  of  main  with  lower  or  outside  rib  of  this  cross-cut, 
and  in  the  main  entry  leaning  up  against  the  rib  is  a  drill, 
two  hammers  and  a  handle  of  a  coal-drilling  machine,  all 
leaning  against  the  rib  apparently  undisturbed.  Note. — 
(My  recollection  is  that  these  tools  were  in  the  main  entry 
about  two  feet  below  the  rib  of  the  cross-cut,    G.  W.  S.) 

FACE  OF  MAIN  ENTKY  NO.  4. 

Hei-e  and  there  is  a  hole  about  three  feet  six  inches 
deep;  a  man's  cap  waa  found  close  to  the  face,  and  a  pick 
leaning  up  against  t}ie  face  within  a  foot  of  the  hole  above 
referred  to,  is  apparently  undisturbed. 

In  the  last  cross-cut  next  to  the  face  of  the  main 
(which  is  112  feet  in  from  outside  rib  of  the  preceding 
cross-cut  referred  to  at  station  29,  and  which  is  also  50 
ff-et'hack  from  the  face).  In  this  last  cross-cut  are  found 
the  remnants  of  a  powder  can  and  a  battered  mine  cat 
stands  square  across  (and  about  in  the  middle  of)  it.' 

On  the  side  of  the  car  next  to  the  main  back  entry 
"(and  away  from  the  main  entry)  designated  as  side  A, 
-some  light  pieces  of  wood  were  jammed  against  and  above 
the  wheels  and  a  plank  from  the  !^de  A  was  found  over 
on  the  opposite  of  the  car  on  main  entry  aide  dewg- 
nated  as  B,  lying  near  the  car  between  B  and  the  main 
entry,  while  some  car  irons  were  found  against"  the  rib  of 
the  main  back  entrj'  on  the  other  side  opposite  to  the 
cross-cut. 

MAIN  BACK  ENTHY  NO.  4. 

On  the  lower  rib  of  room  No.  3,  on  main  back  entry, 
a  battered  powder  can  was  found.  Very  strong  fire  in 
this  room  clear  down  to  floor.  Blaze  has  extended  to 
within  twenty  feet  from  face.  Room  is  in  fully  eighty 
feet,  and  burned  or  coked  coal  is  driven  into  some  of  the 
props. 


Note. — {This  is  a  "dead-end"  room — that  is,  there  is 
no  croBS-cut  from  it  to  room  No.  2.) 

ROOM  2  OFF  MAIN  BACK. 

In  this  room  about  seventy-five  feet  there  is  a  cross- 
cut to  room  No.  1. '  There  is  an  exploded  powder  box  near 
cross-cut,  and  soot  in  this  room.  Could  not  reach  face  ac- 
count caved. 

In  cross-cut  to  main  between  rooms  2  and  3,  near 
station  28,  on  the  end  of  cross-cut  nearest  to  main  ba^k, 
remnants  of  an  exploded  powder  box  were  found,  Mr. 
Parmley  says  the  force  came  through  this  cross-cut  from 
the  main  entry  side.  Vi'e  found  three  exploded  powder 
cans  in  main  back,  just  below  this  cross-cut. 

ROOM  1  OFF  MAIN  BACK  ENTRY. 

Badly  caved  at  face  and  in  cross-cut  between  thin 
and  room  O,  powder  and  powder  boxes  for  rooms  O  and 
I,  exploded  and  destroyed,  i.  e.,  two  powder  kegs  exploded 
in  the  cross-cut  between  rooms  O  and  I,  and  very  heavy 
deposits  of  soot  are  found  there. 

Room  O:  This  is  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  cross  en- 
try from  main  back  (survey  etatioiis  20,  21  and  30)  to  the 
inner  ends  of  the  levels  now  opened  out  and  to  be  driven 
beneath  the  second  and  third  levels  of  the  first  rise  entry 
above  the  fault.  In  room  O  coal  in  loaded  car  twenty  feet 
back  from  face  was  burned  by  flames,  which  went  also 
to  the  face  of  the  room.  The  body  of  Geoi^e  Langsta 
was  found  in  this  room  badly  burned. 

Room  00:  This  is  the  only  room  opening  off  the  in- 
ner end  of  the  third  level  of  first  rise  (see  explanation  as 
to  this  third  level  under  heading  "Room  O."  At  the  mouth 
of  room  CO  there  is  an  empty  car.aud  pon-der  box  of  men 
working  here  could  not  be  found  liere.  The  powder  box 
for  this  room  is  about  forty  feet  from  this  room  in  a  cross- 
cut towards  room  No,  O,  where  exploded  powder  and  de- 
stroyed box  is  found.  There  are  large  deposits  of  soot 
in  this  room  and  a  drill  was  found  in  a  hole  where  a  man 
was  probably  drilling  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  H.  G. 
Williams  says  at  least  three  powder  cans  exploded  in  the 
cross-cut  between  rooms  O  and  00  and  OO  land  1,  with 
strong  blasts  towards  dead  ends  of  rooms  and  entries. 
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Id  the  eutrj'  leading  to  ruums  O  and  OO  and  to  ttit; 
iDuer  eDda  of  the  aet:ond  nod  third  levels,  the  coal  was 
caved.  The  forve  of  the  exploMon  seems  to  have  gone  in 
on  the  third  level  and  back  on  the  second  level,  and  a 
(«r  on  each  of  these  levels  is  smashed  up  bv  the  explt>- 
sion. 

The  forte  of  the  explosion  on  these  levels  was  very 
fetrong  and  but  little  signs  of  fire. 

On  the  third  level  fifty  feet  out  from  the  itoss-cut  a 
coat  was  found.  In  the  main  back  entry  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cross  entry,  leading  to  above  second  and  third  levels, 
there  is  a  wheel  for  letting  down  cars;  the  bla^  wae  out- 
ward from  the  cross  entry  toward  the  wheel;  a  piece  of 
brattice  cloth  against  the  wheel  post  appears  to  have 
come  from  op  the  aiain  buck  entry,  while  the  side  of  the 
post  nest  to  the  above  described  cross  entrv-  appears  to 
have  received  blast  from  that  direc'tion  (i.  e.— direction 
of  the  cross  entry.)  The  blast  coming  down  (outwai-d 
from  main  back  eipi)ear8  to  have  been  the  stronger  i>f 
f  lie  two, 

MAIN  BACK  ENTRY  AND  4TH  RISE. 

At  junction  between  main  back  entry  and  fourth  rise 
very  little  heat  and  very  little  soot  shown  (and  there  was 
no  soot  shown  outward  on  first  level  and  first  rise  frt)m 
this  point).  At  dnmi  at  head  of  fourth  rise  it  shows  a 
little  fire  on  the  left  side,  with  some  force,  Some  decidetl 
effects  of  force  were  shown  on  two  cars  near  head  of 
fourth  rise  and  m'or  tlrum.  Of  these,  the  lower  or  empty 
car  was  standing  in  croea-cut  between  main  and  back  at 
stations  8  to  IS.  and  was  thn~-wn  over  near  the  rib, 

ROOM  NINE  OFF  MAIN  BACK. 

(Counting  from  rooms  on  first  level,) 

This  room  shows  comparatively  (with  what  follows) 
little  fire.  Room  not  more  thaii  fi>rty-five  feet  in;  props 
lying  down  on  floor  at  mouth  show  compaiwtively  little 
fire.  Ribs  at  mouth  of  n><>m  show  less  tire  than  at  month 
of  room  S  |to  follow),  while  fn>m  this  room  in,  over  ground 
already  descrilnnl.  There  is  greater  fopi'e  than  here,  but  no 
fire,  while  the  force  there  has  been  very  strung. 
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Itoom  8 — At  tlip  mouth  of  tliis  room  coal  appears 
almost  to  have  been  blazing,  while  some  timbers  lying  on 
rib  of  entry  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  tiiis  i-oom  are  thrown 
down  but  not  burned.  On  a  prop  about  thirty-five  feet  in 
this  room,  lying  on  the  floor,  coked  crtiil  sticks  to  and  hits 
been  driven  into  the  wood,  while  on  the  prop  stili  atand- 
inf?  this  is  absent,  but  the  stan^ling  ])n)p!*  are  burned. 

Xote. — Near  room  8  there  is  an  angle  in  the  main 
back,  and  from  here  out  this  entry  is  called  fii-st  level  of 
first  life  or  fii-ut  level. 

Room  7 — First  level:  Shows  fire  in  about  fifty  feet 
and  face  of  room  is  in  about  seventy-five  feet.  A  prop  on 
the  inside  rib  sliows  bums  on  side  towards  the  room,  but 
not  on  the  side  toward  the  entry.  Prop  on  the  outside 
of  mouth  of  this  room  shows  bum  all  ai'ound,  while  props 
in  the  entrj'  opiwsite  mouth  of  this  room  do  not  show  any 
signs  of  burning,  and  the  cape  of  the  timbers  in  this  en- 
try, between  tliis  room  and  r<M)m  S,  do  not  show  any  sagns 
of  fire  at  all. 

Koom  6,  First  Level— This  mom  is  in  about  seventy- 
five  feet  and  shows  fire  in  about  fifty  feet;  shows  great 
heat  and  rharre<l  wood  at  mouth.  At  mouth  a  pick 
stands  upright  near  comer  of  inade  rib,  held  so  by  a 
piece  of  coal  on  the  steel.  Between  this  and  the  next 
room,  a  pile  of  timbers,  a  dozen  or  more,  are  thrown  down 
in  tlie  entry.    None  of  these  timbers  are  charred  by  fire. 

7{oom  5,  First  Level— At  mouth  of  this  room  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hotter  than  at  any  of  the  following 
ones,  that  is,  the  heat  appears  to  have  been  stronger  here. 
Fire  in  this  room  was  up  to  the  face,  which  is  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in.  At  mouth  of  this  room  the 
coal  appears  almost  to  have  been  ebked.  Opposite  this 
room  there  is  an  incline  down  to  first  and  second  rises. 
The  force  here  went  downward  through  this  incline. 
Later  it  would  appear  that  the  force  through  this  incline 
was  forced  through  a  cross-cut  from  second  to  first  rise 
and  exhibited  its  effects  more  deadly  in  room  2  (as  num- 
iH-red  upward  from  the  new  main  entry). 

lioom  4,  First  Level — Splinter  on  ties  at  mouth  of 
this  room  not  burned,  while  ten  feet  in  the  room  there  are 
badly  burned  chips  and  charred  sticks  lying  on  the  fioor. 
Tliere  are  signs  of  heat  along  the  rib  of  enti*y  at  the 
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moath  of  the  room,  while  props  on  the  floor  of  the  entry, 
between  this  and  room  5,  show  no  signs  of  burning. 

Room  3,  First  Level — No  props  standing  in  this 
room.  In  the  mouth  there  are  signs  of  great  heat  clear 
down  to  the  floor.  In  general,  in  pasalog  in  on  the  first 
level  backward  over  ground  already  described,  the  heat 
ajfpearB  to  have  been  stronger  and  lower  down. 

Room  2,  First  Level — T.  J.  Parmley  says  there  was 
no  one  at  work  here  at  the  time  of  the  explosion;  also, 
that  the  props  were  taken  out  of  this  room  for  use  else- 
where. The  fall  in  this  room  is  an  old  one  made  from 
taking  out  props. 

l{<H>ni  1,  I'Mrst  Level — At  a  tool  box  foond  about 
twenty-five  fwf  in  thiw  room,  the  box,  clothing,  paper 
and  propK  ar*'  nil  scorched  and  burned,  while  a  keg  of 
[Miwder  wiiK  Hcorched  on  top,  but  did  not  explode,  al- 
rhoufrli  it  nits  alongside  a  tool  box  on  top  of  which  is 
bunie<l  and  scorche^l  pajjer.  The  fire  limit  in  this  room 
is  about  sixty-five  feet,  while  face  of  the  r(M)m  is  about 
]L»Ofectin. 

Room  4,  off  First  Rise  Above  Fanlt — Fire  extended 
in  1)5  feet  to  100  feet,  no  signs  of  force.  A  fnl!  k^  (nearly) 
of  powder  110  feet  in  this  room  did  not  explode. 

Room  23,  off  First  Rise,  Above  Fault — Fire  extended 
in  about  seventy-five  feet;  room  is  in  about  175  feet;  no 
signs  of  force.  A  keg  containing  unexploded  powder 
found  at  the  end  of  the  fire  limit,  as  above  explained.  An 
undisturbed  empty  car  stands  on  the  track  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  face. 

Room  2,  First  Rise,  Above  Fault — Jacob  Anderson 
was  workin^i  here  aUine  on  the  day  <if  the  explosion  and 
came  out  alive. 

Two-thirds  of  a:  keg  of  powder  set  in  a  slight  offset 
in  the  right-hand  pillar  about  100  feet  from  the  center  of 
first  rise  entry.  The  fire  limit  ie  shown  by  the  ashes  on 
the  props,  and  is  about  seventy-five  feet  from  the  entry. 
This  room  is  in  about  160  feet,  and  a  loaded  car  stands 
at  the  face.    All  the  pnips  are  intact. 

Room  1,  First  Rise,  Above  Fault- — I'ropa  have  been 
on  fire  while  the  powder  in  the  ttml  box  about  six  feet 
away  from  fired  props  did  not  explode.  Fire  extended 
into  this  room  about  seventy-five  feet,  where  evidences 
of  fire  ceases. 
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Cross-cut  near  lioom  1,  on  First  Rise — (Survey  Sta- 
tion 13  to  26). 

In  this  croas-cnt  the  canvas  door  waa  on  fire,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  heated.  At  the  first  rise 
end  a  car  was  thrown  from  the  track,  and  there  is  evi-' 
dences  of  strnoR  heat.  Against  the  inside  end  of  this  car 
some  brattice  material  is  piled,  thrown  from  above. 

Top  of  First  Rise — Apparently  no  fire  and  no  blast. 

In  third  level  off  first  rise  a  keg  of  powder  is  found 
intact,  in  a  sack;  also  seventeen  and  one-half  sticks  of 
giant  powder  and  some  caps  at  the  beginning  of  this 
third  level  off  first  rise  are  found  intact.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  less  heat  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  level  off 
tirst  rise  than  in  the  four  rooms  last  above  named.  This 
last  statement  is,  however,  open  to  question,  as  the  roof 
here  is  glazed  in  places  by  heat.  , 

On  first  level  off  first  rise,  there  Is  an  entry  running 
about  ninety  feet  to  the  face;  at  the  face  of  this  entry 
there  is  a  hole  where  a  shot  appears  to  have  blown  out 
on  the  wrong  side,  breaking  through  into  the  second  rise. 
Where  the  break-through  occurred  the  rib  is  about  three 
feet  thick.  At  the  mouth  of  this  entry  it  is  about  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  feet  to  the  nearest  rib  of  the  first  rise. 

Room  1,  first  rise  below  fault,  is  just  opened  out. 

Room  2,  First  Rise  Below  Fault — Opposite  this  room 
is  a  cross-cut;  through  this  the  blast  from  the  incline 
down  the  first  level  passed  and  entering  this  room 
charred  the  props. 

Room  3,  First  Rise  Below  Fault — In  this  room  the 
I»rops  are  not  charred. 

Second  Rise — At  the  drum  at  the  head  of  this  rise 
there  are  no  signs  of  fire. 

Rooms  A  and  B,  off  New  Main,  Between  the  Faults — 
No  signs  of  fiames  in  this  entry  leading  to  these  rooms. 

In  Room  A — The  first  appearance  of  fire  is  on  the 
right  rib  near  mouth  of  room,  and  on  a  loaded  car  stand- 
ing in  the  neck  of  the  room.  A  man  was  found  about 
thirty-five  feet  in  this  room  near  car.  All  timbers  been 
on  fire  in  this  room  np  to  ninety  feet  from  its  mouth,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  keg  of  powder  standing  near  scorched 
box  abont  forty  feet  in  this  room  did  not  explode,  al- 
though the  flames  extended  in  beyond  the  powder.    This 


room  is  in  about  140  feet,  ajtd  the  fire  "tails  out"  on  the 
left-hand  side  going  out. 

In  Room  B — This  room  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
entry  coming  from  No,  4  main.  Fire  begins  in  this  room 
about  thirty  feet  in.  The  air  in  this  room  evidently  acted 
as  a  cushion  to  receive  the  force. 

Third  and  Fourth  Rise  and  Farrish  Level — At  top  of 
fourth  rise  near  No.  4  main,  the  aides  and  top  ap- 
pear polished,  but  no  fire.  Here  and  for  some  distance 
below  shows  extreme  heat,  but  no  burning.  Abont 
peventj  yards  above  room  2  a  lantern  frame  belonging 
at  the  drum  at  the  top  of  this  entry  was  found,  and  an- 
other piece  of  the  same  was  found  about  twenty-five  feet 
lower  down.  Twenty  feet  below  room  No.  1  an  empty 
car,  which  could  not  get  away  on  account  of  being  at- 
tached to  the  rope,  was  badly  wrecked  and  almost  in 
splinters.  About  twenty-five  feet  below  this  car  was  an- 
other, a  loaded  car,  badly  demolished,  with  sides  split 
out.  Thip  car  had  served  as  protection  for  another 
loaded  car  coupled  to  it  on  the  lower  side,  and  the 
latter  was  in  fairly  good  condition.  These  two  loaded 
cars  were  just  below  the  lowest  cross-cut  to  third  rise, 
iind  were  about  thirty-five  feet  above  the  Farrish  level. 
The  fourth  rise  below  the  Farrish  level  is  badly  caved, 
and  the  men  taken  out  of  here  were  badly  burned,  but 
had  no  fire  on  their  clothing. 

On  the  third  rise  the  blast  came  through  the  cross- 
cut from  the  fourth  rise.  The  upper  end  of  third  rise 
was  filled  with  debris,  probably  before  the  explosion. 

Rooms  1  and  2,  third  rise,  show  no  signs  of  fire.  Heat 
diippings  have  fallen  from  the  roof  since  the  deposit  of 
soot. 

Room  3,  on  Third  Rise— There  has  been  no  fire  here, 
but  there  has  been  heat  enough  to  stew  a  little  sap  fn>m 
the  props. 

Room  4,  third  rise,  shows  considerable  force  and 
Bonie  lieat,  but  no  fire. 

Room  2,  fourth  rise,  shows  strong  heat  at  mouth. 
Fire  on  props  and  strong  force  about  thirty  feet  in. 
About  half  the  props  are  knocked  down,  Standing  props 
show  burning  and  slight  heat  effects  are  shown  on  th« 
coal.    The  fire  ceases  about  thiriy  feet  in. 

Room  ],  Fourth  Rise— In  the  month  of  this  room  is 
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a  damaged  empty  car,  which  seems  to  have  been  set  aside 
temporarii;  for  repairs.  The  side  of  this  car  appears  to 
have  been  smashed  by  the  ezpiosion.  No  flame  ^ects 
are  Bhown  on  the  props,  upon  some  of  which  there  is  a 
coarse  dust  deposit,  indicating  the  current  into  and  out 
of  tlUH  room,  which  ia  fonnfcted  through  to  i-oom  I,  off 
the  Farrish  level.  The  Farrish  level  back  from  the  fourth 
rise  is  caved.  Here  the  blast  went  outward  toward  first 
rise;  the  props  on  the  left-hand  side  were  broken  by  the 
force  pushing  outward;  a  switch  stand  was  also  bent 
outward,  and  a  loaded  car  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
third  rise  was  blown  over  and  upset  against  the  outside 
rib.    There  are  evidences  of  extreme  heat,  but  no  fire. 

On  Farrish  level,  between  foui-th  rise  and  first  i-cMmi, 
three  emjrty  cars  stand  on  the  right  liand  side  (going  in), 
the  first  car  is  most  damaged,  the  second  car  next  and 
the  third  is  the  least  damaged.  The  blast  going  in  here 
appears  to  have  been  met  by  another  from  the  fourth  rise 
coming  around  through  room  1,  fourth  rise,  through  room 
1  of  this  level.  This  is  evidenced  by  two  loaded  cars  in 
the  Farrish  level,  just  inside  the  three  cars  above  referred 
to,  as  well  as  another  car  in  the  ci-osa-cut  of  this  level, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  current  oposite  to  that  entering 
direct  from  the  fourili  rise. 

Room  1,  Farrish  Level — A  fall  occurred  here  where 
this  room  intersects  room  1  on  the  fourth  rise.  The  cave 
looks  as  if  the  slabs  were  hanging  and  blast  got  up  uoder 
them,  bringing  the  rock  down.  In  this  room,  post  and 
floor  seems  changed.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  hot 
blast  through  here,  but  little  fire,  probably  none;  char- 
ring done  by  some  probable  distillation  of  gas,  but  no 
flames.  Pi-opa  st'orched  on  the  upper  side.  A  prop  in  Far- 
rish level,  about  12  feet  out  from  room  1,  shows  coke  dust 
on  inside  and  sooty  dtist  on  outside.  A  coat  on  the  entry, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  this  room,  was  not  burned. 

Farrish  Level,  I!»oni»  1  and  2 — Here  cloth  and  wood 
was  found  on  the  flocu-  not  burnetl. 

Room  3,  Farrish  Level — No  fire  shown  on  the  few 
standing  props.  This  nmm  was  finished  and  caves  oc- 
cuiTed  before  the  explosion. 

Room  3,  Fanish  I^vel:  Heat  shown  in  the  mouth 
of  this  room,  pariifles  of  ilust  and  frayed  c.-mvas  blown 
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agaioKt  the  props;  no  Are;  signii  of  {jreat  heat  on  the  rib 
of  the  cross-cut  to  i-oom  4,  but  no  signs  of  burning. 

Koom  4,  Fairish  Level:  8i^s  of  heat  on  the  nb  but 
no  fire;  that  is  combustion. 

I-'aiTisb  Ijevel  Between  Itooms  4  and  5— The  depoMte 
on  pro|>s  a|>ear  to  be  coai-ser,  a  kind  of  sooty,  dusty  de- 
posit. 

Itoom  5,  Farrish  I^vel— Stringers  of  soot  axe  on  the 
timbera  in  this  room,  and  resin  is  tttewed  out  of  the  props. 
Kigns  of  lieat  on  tlie  ribs  covered  with  soot;  slight  signs 
of  burning  near  the  end  of  the  room. 

Koom  (i,  Farrish  I^ve] — ()n  the  prop  against  the  rib, 
on  the  entry  at  tlie  mouth  of  this  room,  there  is  evidence 
of  two  blawts.  f  Jreater  evidences  of  heat  at  the  mouth  of 
this  room  than  in  nwm  5.  Here  was  a  powder  box  con- 
taining a  keg  of  ixiwder,  which  exploded.  The  box  ap- 
pears to  have  been  locke<l.  Tliei-e  are  signs  of  gtvat  heat 
on  the  rib  near  the  face  of  this  n)om,  but  no  fire  or  burn- 
ing.   Two  men  were  taken  out  of  here. 

■    Is'ote. — (This  is  the  place  where  a  pillar  was  cut 
through  to  find  two  men. 

Room  7,  l-'arrinh  Ijevel — Force  entei-ed  this  room  fi-om 
the  fourth  rise,  across  the  end  of  the  pillars  of  the  pre- 
vious rooms.    This  room  is  badly  caved. 

K(H>m  K,  Farrish  Level — Opposite  cross-cut  to  fifth 
rise  fntm  No.  1  mine;  slight  evidences  of  heat  nt  the 
numth  of  the  room.    No  signs  of  jwwder  in  rooms  7  and  S. 

Note. — (On  all  these  i-ooms  where  the  explosion  caine 
around  the  ynllar  more  heat  is  shown  at  the  face  than  at 
the  mouth.) 

Room  9,  Farrish  Level — Shows  heat  on  the  ribs;  been 
very  hot  but  no  fire  or  burning.  No  jwwder  found  in  this 
room. 

Rcxmi  10,  Farrish  I^evel^This  room  was  undoubtedly 
hot,  but  so  much  soot,  ciin  not  tell  much  about  heat.  Keg 
of  p4>wder  exploded  on  right  rib. 

lifMuu  11,  Farrish  Level — Pieces  of  powder  box  and 
scattered  tools  fouiul,  and  a  keg  of  powder  exploded.  Can 
near  face  smaslunl  to  pieces.  Soot  very  plentiful  on  the 
ribs.  This  nwni  was  oi)en  on  the  pillar  around  to  room 
10.  Considerable  hent'chippings  have  fallen  out  but  there 
are  no  signs  of  burning. 

Room  12,  Farrish  Level — Powder  exploded  here,  no 
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signs  of  beat;  «,  very  decided  blast  gune  up  above  tbe 
cross-cats,  and  car  knocked  about  by  explosion,  but  the 
car  was  in  good  condition. 

Boom  13,  Farrish  Level — Keg  of  powder  exploded; 
excessive  soot  on  tbe  props.  This  is  a  dead-end  room 
above  tbe  cross-cut  and  the  props  have  been  on  fire.  C<)al 
Coked  on  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  Everj'thing  shows 
wgne  of  intense  heat  I'lfty  feet  back  from  the  face  no 
sign  of  fire.  Between  cross-cut  and  fiiue  a  maximum  fire 
effect  shows,  and  where  the  destroyed  p()wder  box  was 
found  tbe  maximum  heat  effects  show.  In  this  room  there 
is  coked  coal  on  the  props  above  the  cniss-cut. 

Room  14,  Farrish  I^e^-el:  No  signs  of  fire  on  the  props 
at  cross-cut  at  room  13,  Above  cro8»-cut  and  near  room 
fiK-e  the  props  were  burned  and  the  coked  coal  was  driven 
into  the  pi-ops  from  the  face  of  room.  This  room  appcnirH 
t(i  be  up  about  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  fc<'t  from  the  cross- 
cut, and  there  is  very  little  «oot  but  intense  heat  in  the 
face  of  the  room.  Burning  commences  twenty  feet  above 
the  cross-cut  and  ends  fifty  feet  from  the  top  of  the  room. 
From  the  cross-cut  to  the  entrT.-  in  this  i-ooni  it  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  room  is  different  as  to 
wK>t  from  any  i-oom  we  have  seen.  A  keg  of  unexploded 
powder  was  found  about  forty  feet  frcmi  the  top  of  the 
room. 

We  also  find  the  disposition  of  things  in  the  top 
workings  of  No.  1  mine  about  the  i-mme  as  above. 

Office  op  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Coal  Company, 

St'OFiELD,  Utah, 

May  25.  1900. 

(iomer    Thomas,    Enq.,   State   Inspector  of  Coal   Afinea, 

Salt  Lake  City,    Utah: 

Dear  Sir: — In  addition  to  the  various  verbal  reimrts 
heretofore  made  to  you,  I  Kuhmit  tlie  follr)wing  written 
ivport  of  the  explosion  in  Winter  (Quarters  Noh.  1  and  4 
niines  at  Kcofield,  Utah: 

At  about  10:25  on  the  morning  of  ilay  1,  litOO,  an 
explosion  occurred,  apparently  originating  in  No.  4  mine^ 
by  which,  according  to  the  latest  count,  after  the  most 
careful  checking,  one  hun(lre<l  ninety-nine  men  lost  their 
lives  and  seven  were  wounded. 
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The  falloniuy  is  a  list  of  the  names  as  nearly  as  ciii 
be  aflcertaiueU  of  thoee  wlio  loet  their  lives.  All  of  ibew 
budies  ha\e  l>wu  i-ei-o^ei-ed  and  identified  sis  closely  ;i; 
jtoHHible  under  the  rin.-unisrtaiices.  The  last  of  these  Wii: 
reoiivei'eil  on  May  12th. 


Joseph  Andecsou, 
Victor  Aho, 
Andrew  Adamsou, 
Italph  Buras, 
Andrew  Biutala, 
Matt  Bintala, 
(ruy  Bi-eunan, 
Henty  Bernard, 
John  Q.  Davis, 
David  John  Davis, 
Eric  Erichson, 
Jos.  N.  Graves, 
Matt  Hundus, 
Nicholas  llutnla, 
Elias  Hutula, 
Andrew  Haiita, 
John  Heikkila, 
Alex  lleikliila, 
Chas.  Honkala, 
John  Ronkala, 
John  T.  Jones, 
.John  JolniS4in, 
Matt  ■lucolwou. 
John  Ko»ki, 
Mike  Kanfjas, 
John  Korpi, 
Chas.  Koski, 
Leander  Klemola, 
Antti  Kh>n)ola, 
AVestt^H  Kleniola, 
MuttKoski, 
Alex  Kansas, 
Ht'iiry  .1.  l.ounia, 
AIf\  Kctolii, 
JjH-itb  Keriiiier, 
-Iiilni  Ki"ook, 
Jnlin  Korbela, 
I'rjink  KdIsou, 


Herman  Kivicht, 
Leander  Louuki. 
tUis^t  Louma, 
Wni,  A.  Louuia, 
Henry  Louiua, 
Alex  L4>uma, 
."sbe  Louma, 
Oscar  Lindback, 
.I..l)n  Lahey, 
("has.  Lobbe, 
Christian  Liikso, 
•loha  Lundiireeii. 
V.  A.  Lonma, 
isaiu-  51ticki, 
■).  r.  Miutin, 
Andi-ew  JL'icki, 
^ieiknnH  Niemi, 
Oscar  Niemi, 
A'ictop  Ojan. 
Leander  Ojan, 
Richai-d  Pack, 
John  Pewda, 
TJ.  D.  Keese, 
Thos.  Kiimaiie, 
Thos.  Riley,' 
Wni.  Silo, 
\Vm,  Samuels, 
Jaicib  Silien. 
I>!i!iial  Skersies, 
•lohn  Thomas, 
\Vm.  ToHilinson, 
Ki-ic  TinHi, 
Alfr-d  Warila, 
lli'inian  Krickson, 
N'iclnil<ii«  Walkama. 
(ieo.  W.  Conlthai*d, 
M.  Vo*-n  Ihu-r, 
Win.  Diivis. 


Itoyer  IJ.  Davis, 
lltiiiiel  Davie, 
Win.  P.  Davis, 
Kkhanl  T.  Davis, 
David  T.  Evans, 
Jiibn  S.  Powel  Davis, 
Leon  Gordin, 
(ins  (Soi-din, 
K.lw.  51.  Hardee, 
Thus.  J.  Hardee, 
l-t'vi  Jones, 
Will.  (j.  Jones, 
Edw.  Jones, 
MatbiaR  Pattinson, 
Mcsliick  I*itman, 
Will.  Pugh, 
Wm.  0.  Reese, 
r.  D.  Thomas, 
Eran  D.  Thomas, 
-)i)8.  S.  Thomas, 
J08.  P.  Thomas, 
l^miH  Leyshon, 
Morgan  Miller, 
■''ilm  Miller, 
John  O.  Dans, 
Wni.  Pamoley, 
■Tas.  \V.  Gathernm, 
D.  D.  Davis, 
Kobt.  Langstaff, 
«.  J.  Padfleld, 
Willie  Wilson, 
Sandy  Wilson, 
Xicolo  Anselmo, 
n.  Finari, 
■lohn  Hunter, 
Hpiiry  Wilson, 
■Ijiiiiffl  Wallace,  Sr., 
Oeorge  Wilson, 
Ed.  Sti-eet, 
-I'thn  M.  Bums, 
Ppter  OoClet, 
■T.  llolklef, 
Ttnbt.  Ferrish, 


Wm.  Good, 
James  Good, 
■).  X.  Lloyd, 
John  R.  Price, 
ThoH.  H.  RelUey, 
John  \Vebber, 
Llewellyn  Williams, 
Robert  Williams, 
i»eter  t^outherland, 
Thos.  Brogden, 
Harry  Betterson, 
James  Ferrens, 
Robt.  FeiTens, 
James  Jenkins, 
Jlartin  Cassidy, 
Wm.  JacobsoD, 
Thos.  \\ebber, 
\\'ni.  Webber, 
Ben  Lloyd, 
Jos.  Lacasse, 
H.  A.  Miller, 
Isaac  A.  Miller, 
Richard  P.  Thomas, 
Thos.  Farriah, 
Robt  T.  Parrish, 
A.  J.  Franklin, 
Robt.  D.  Wilstead, 
Wm.  Wilstead, 
W.  B.  Dongal, 
John  Muir, 
Doniel  Muir, 
George  Muir, 
Gunner  Beamson, 
David  Wilcox, 
A.  E.  Watson, 
V.  R.  Miller, 
Wm.  A.  Nelson, 
Clyde  Law, 
Deniel  W'illiams, 
Daniel  Pitman, 
John  D.  Pitman, 
Evan  E.  Evans, 
W.  K.  Donglass, 
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Will.  MiUfr, 
.fnliii  T.  ^»a^it^, 
fifit.  O.  lunHH. 
Tii<>«.  frsitlipriim. 
\Vm.  \V.  fiarlipinim, 

-fohn  Kitron, 
ftjivid  PndfiHd, 
.Famffl  Wil(40Ti. 
rtipiwr  -fohnnon, 
/riiisfppi  Maio, 

t*nvi<\  Hunter, 
Win.  Unnter  Matfroon, 
.?*ihn  S.  UvntfT. 
.fnrnfs  A.  JfiinlPr, 
rrnirk  r.  Ktrnti^,  •Ir., 


)'ii-l)i)ivt  DixoD, 
Will.  ClHrk,  .Jr., 
John  -Iiiiii»^. 
<"i«»«r!rp  ( 'laptt, 
W.  W.  Clark, 

•Ian.  ('..  HuTtlCT, 

AtUm  Tliinrpf, 
Robt.  Ffiinrer, 
Krank  ffttmnsj,  Sr., 
Riohard  Hr^wart, 
r>aTid  Illing5«worth, 
Will.  ClfTthora, 
(ifft.  .Tom.  'lames. 
Win.  n.  Clark, 
TlKMi.  rndGHd, 


! 


SliiiiliiHIr  of  ntiiiii'ii  nnd  tlic  tact  that  mcuif  of  the  ' 
I'httilFih  irihii'i'fi  ^(1  iitidfT  tn-*>  tiain(>H,  leiives  the  questioo 
!«Mtl  In  iliMiht  DP  to  wlicllicr  tin-  body  of  John  PitmaD  has  I 
Iiccri  (iiliCTi  nut  nnd  not  pn>]MTly  identified  bat  buried 
nndiT  nnt'  of  llii>  ni)tii<i>  in  tin'  above  list.    This  nncer-  ' 
fiittit.v  If  Mill  lit'ltig  invcotl(rnt<Hl. 

'I'tt(>  muncR  of  tliutii'  Injnritl  are: 


John  WtlHon, 
WilUHmBo.rter,  Jr., 
Tims.  I.tM»pv. 


AIi>:^iHiil<'f  WilK.m, 

Wlillnin  Ltvw.v. 

llilMV  'I'Hvloi-. 

Tliiw.  Sclli'if". 

mH  or  whom  rti-p  ntbidiv  iv*>ov<'rl»n. 

Tho  T'rtHRo  riitd  oHjiin  of  llu*  <'X)>Iosioii  are  not  vi'i 
<li'fiiiitoly  known,  tuM^slijiiilttMi  itt  still  itending.  The 
frtrl  iluit  llio  wino  ^^^vnlan  and  most  a^  the  men  iliin 
tt-oiv  in  \o.  4  wiiio  «(  (li«*  time  of  lJ«*  eipK^^sortE  ■weiv 
killol,  TiirtVv«H  (lifliriill  to  pot  «^xact  evi<leoee,  Xo  cx]!!'-- 
sivo  <r.^s  \s  kn.iw  Ti  111  haw  l>(vii  wvn  in  any  of  ibf-  AViiuw 
<^ijci!'(V'Tv  niiiif*  oillirr  bor.>Te  fT  sinoo  tW-  eTC7>losion.  Th" 
iiii'iTi.vls  .if  Kiiiiinp  ai  Iho  limr  of  Oic  <-xy»losioTi  -wore  ni-' 
^.mt^  as  hfivf  Nv-n  in  prsi-lifv  fi>r  ihr^  -p"*^  rw^iin"  vpiiTt-  in 
Winrcr  Qiini-rr'Ts  No.  1.  2.  S  anil  4  niincsi.  m-liicli  an-  nil  ui- 
Tl't-'  sfiirif'  vf>iii  of  .'Ofil,  InvPKlic'fiiii'n  llins  far  lendi^  m  th: 
v':fip'>-i!k.n  ihjii  ilif  o\f.tf>sif»ii  jirotiablT  ori^nnted  fT^m 
f>ii  n.'i'i'l"i!tal  disiharpc  of  blaik  |miw(1(t  ^nil  wn*;  am^- 
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.mented  by  coal  dust.  The  explofaon  seems  to  have  spread 
from  the  upper  part  of  No.  4  mine  entirely  through  that 
mine  and  through  into  the  rise  entries  of  No.  1  mine,  the 
after-damp  extending  some  distance  beyond  the  force  of 
the  exploeion. '  Many  of  the  deaths  in  No.  1  resulted  from 
this  «fter-damp.  Troui  the  lower  levels  in  No.  1  mine 
about  one  hundred  aud  three  workmen  escaped  unin- 
jured. 

Yonrs  truly, 
(Signed.)  H.  G.  WILLIAMS. 

A*t.  Supt.  P.  V.  Ooal  Co. 

The  Grand  Jnry  of  Carbon  county  attached  the 
blame  of  the  explosion  to  no  one.  The  jnry  had  been 
three  days  investigating  the  cause  of  the  eiplomon,  and 
on  the  evening  of  June  13th  made  their  report,  in  which 
they  say  there  is  no  blame  attached  to  the  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Coal  Company. 

Ten  employees  were  witnesses  before  the  jury, 
amony  whom  was  Walter  Clark,  who  had  two  sons  killed 
in  the  explosion.  His  testimony  was  strong  against  at- 
taching blame,  as  was  that  of  the  others,  all  of  whom 
came  from  Winter  Quarters  and  Scofleld. 

The  Coroner's  inqnest  held  on  the  bodies  of  the  men 
killed  in  the  explosion  held  that  no  one  was  to  blame. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Justice  and  jur- 
ors who  sat  in  the  case:  William  Hurst,  Justice;  Wil- 
liam Potter,  Frank  Mayweather  and  A.  Green,  Juotrs. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  a  sketch  of 
the  Scofield  mine  No.  4,  where  the  explosion  of  May  1st 
occurred,  showing  location  of  seat  of  explosion  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  blast  shot. 

C.  B.  SPRAGUE,  Chemist, 
360  Center  St. 

Bait  r^ke  aty,  Utah,  August  1st,  1900. 

(lomer  Thomas,  State  Mine  Inspector,  Qty — 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  are  copies  of  my  analysis  of  the 
materials  taken  from  Winter  Quarters  mine  No.  4,  after 
the  explosion  of  May  Ist. 

These  materials  invariably  consist  of  mixtures  of 
■  co^I  aod<coke;'-aDd  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
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separate  these  kinds  of  materiaJB  wholly  from  each  other. 

Ilegardiug  the  coal  pt^duced,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  duration  of  heat,  only  the  very  ftnest  particles  were 
completely  coked,  the  interior  of  the  larger  grains  being 
practically  unaltered. 

I'he  ash  in  most  of  the  samples  is  high.  If  all  the 
coal  were  reduced  to  coke,  the  ash  in  the  latter  should 
not  exceed  12  or  14  per  cent.  Where  the  ash  much  ex- 
ceeds this  limit,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  admixture  of 
mineral  matter.  Such  mineral  matter  must  either  be 
ash,  resulting  from  combustion  of  the  fixed  carbon  of 
8(.me  of  the  coal,  or  earthy  impurity,  derived  from  for- 
eign source.  If  this  last  proportion  of  mineral  matter 
were  the  former  it  would  show  the  actual  combustion  of 
a  large  amount  of  coal  dust. 

Examination  on  this  point,  both  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical, shows  that  the  mineral  matter  is  wholly,  or 
nearly  so,  of  foreign  source,  and  is  largely,  derived  from 
material  composing  the  soot,  etc. 

The  soot,  which  is  deposited  in  such  qnantities  in 
tfce  region  of  Pike's  Peak,  was  derived  from  an  incom- 
plete combustion  of  hydro-carbon  gases,  g^ven  off  from 
the  coal. 

These  facts  all  point  to  a  distillation  of  the  coal  and 
explosion  of  the  volatile  matters  given  off;  since  in  the 
coke  we  have  a  residue  of  coal  deprived  of  its  volatile 
matter,  and  in  the  soot  a  product  of  this  volatile  matter 
incompletely  burned. 

If  the  coal  dust  had  itself  exploded,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  a  large  amount  of  ash  mixed  with  the  ma- 
terials affected;  as  pointed  out  there  was  found  a  large 
admixture  of  mineral  matter,  but  this  is  not  ash,  or  only 
in  a  small  degree.  All  this  makes  it  appear  that  the  ex- 
plo^on  was  of  the  gases  given  off  from  the  coal,  and  not 
the  actual  explosion  of  the  dust  as  such. 

The  fact  that  the  dust  did  not  explode  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  heat  sufficient  to  drive  off  its  volatile  matter, 
shows  that  the  dust  is  not  sensitive  to  the  explosive  in- 
fluence. It  is  evident  that  any  material  capable  of  giving 
off  hydro-carbon  gases  will  so  do  if  suflficiently  heated; 
and  it  is  clear  that  such  gases  will  form  an  explosive 
mixture  of  air. 

The  burning  of  the  distilled  gases  appears  to  have 
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provided  heat  for  the  further  distillation;  and  large 
grains  of  cobe  driven  in  the  timbers  shows  that  incan- 
di'scent  particles  were  carried  and  might  have  thus  com- 
monicated  fire. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  esplosion  is  accounted  for 
by  the  explosion  or  combustion  of  a  large  quantity  of 
powder.  Both  the  latter,  and  the  imperfect  combustion 
uf  the  hjdrn-carbon  gases  gave  rise  to  the  poisonous  car- 
bon, monoxide  gas.  Quantities  of  resinous  matter  were 
found  in  most  of  the  samples  analysed.  This  material 
was  found  to  be  a  product  of  distillation  of  coal,  and 
bears  out  the  conclusions  already  given. 

(Signed)  O.  B.  SPBAOUE, 

OhemiHt. 


-Analysis  of  dust  from  main  entry  and  first  rise,  No. 
4  mine,  Winter  Quarters 

Water 3.70  per  oent 

Volatile  matter 28.72  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon 47.34  per  cent. 

Ash 20.24  per  cent. 

100.00  pep  cent 

This  material  is  a  mixture  of  partially-coked  coal 
aud  for«gn  matter. 


Analysis  of  material  on  post,  inside  fourth  rise,  !No. 
4  mine: 

Water 1.69  per  cent 

Volatile  matter 17.77  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon 47.76  per  cent 

Ash 32.78  per  cent 

100.00  per  cmt 

Material  is  largely  soot,  encloring  particles  of  coal, 
coke  and  mineral  matter. 


Analysis  of  duBt  under  hole  of  blown-throngh  shot 
on  first  rise,  No.  4  mine: 

Water 2.70  pear  cent 

Volatile  matt^ 34.65  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon 46.83  per  cent 

Ash 16.82  per  cent 

100.00  per  cent 

Material  is  coal  containing  partially-coked  coal  and 
some  foreign  mineral  matter. 

Analysis  of  coal  from  beneath  surface  by  blown- 
t'hrongh  shot  on  first  rise,  No.  4  mine: 

Water 3.33  per  cent 

Volatile  matter 42.67  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon 49.06  per  cent. 

Ash 4.94  per  cent 

100.00  per  cent. 

This  sample  was  taken  at  distance  of  four  inches 
ur.'der  surface,  and  coal  is  unaffected  by  the  explosion. 

Analysis  of  dust  from  fourth  cross-cut,  face  of  main 
*ntry,  Xo.  4  mine: 

Water 1.80  per  cent 

Volatile  matter 25.58  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon 51.46  per  cent 

ABh 21.16  per  cent 

100.00  per  cent 

Analysis  of  material  driven  into  crevices  in  coal,  last 
croBB-cut  on  Main  entry  No.  4  mine: 

Water 78  per  cent 

Volatile  matter 21.42  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 34.20  per  cent 

Aah 43.60  per  cent. 

100.00  per  cent. 
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Analysis  of  soot  from  face  of  main,  inside  rock  entry, 
"So.  4  mine: 

Water 1.74  pCT  cent 

Volatile  matter 18.72  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon 46.30  per  cait. 

Ash 34.34  per  cent 

100.00  per  cent. 

The  materials  consist  of  soot  mixed  with  partiall;- 
coked  coal  and  foreign  mineral  matters. 

Analysis  of  coke  on  timber,  top  room,  main  back. 
No.  4  mine: 

Water 1.54  per  cent 

Volatile  matter 24.80  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 59.36  per  cent. 

Ash 14.30  pCT  cent. 

100.00  pa  cmt 
This  material  consists  of  partially-coked  coal. 

(Signed)  C.  B.  SPRAGtlE, 

Chemist. 


June  18th,  1900. 
Gomer  Thomas,  State  Mine  Inspector,  City — 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  occurrence  of  resinous  ma* 
terial,  or  "Wheelerite,"  in  Winter  Quarters  coal,  I  have 
at  present  the  following  to  report  Owing  to  the  experi- 
mental difficulties  encountered  in  this  investigation,  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  ^ve  specific  conclusions  respecting  all 
the  samples  submitted  for  examination: 

The  material,  "Wheelerite,"  is  described  by  Dana  aa 
being  a  resin  found  disseminated  in  the  Assures  and 
sometimes  through  the  mass  of  lignite,  and  as  being  sol- 
able  in  either,  and  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol;  melting  at 
154  degrees  C,  and  having  composition  of  carbon  73.07 
per  cent;  hydrogen,  7.95  per  cent;  oxygen,  1.898  per  cent, 
correBponding  to  the  formula  C5  H6  O. 

:i  '■  -U]  I ;; 
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Another  resin  of.  similar  occurrence,  which  he  calla 
"lonite,"  is  mentioned  by  Dana,  of  thia  he  only  says  it  is 
soluble  in  chloroform,  nearly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  these  fossil  remains,  of 
which  there  are  many,  is  but  little  understood.  They 
are  generally  complex  mixtures  of  distinct  substances, 
and  resin  of  similar  origin  shows  a  resemblance  to  each 
other. 

The  material  experimented  on  by  me  was  picked  out 
of  (^^astle  Gate  coal.  That  obtained  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters coal  shows  the  melting  point  and  other  proportions, 
and  no  difference  between  the  resins  from  the  two  sources 
wiis  observed.  That  this  material  is  not  altogether  iden- 
tical with  Dana's  "Wheelerite"  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  material  was  fonnd  to  have  no  definite  melting 
point,  but  began  to  soften  at  155  degrees  C,  and  did  not 
completely  melt  under  170  degrees  C. — different  samples 
exhibiting  slight  variations  in  this  respect. 

This  suggests,  although  it  does  not  absolutely  fol- 
low, that  the  material  is  not  a  definite  material,  but  a 
mixture  of  resins;  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  microscope,  different  particles  show  dif- 
ferent optical  properties.  Further,  this  resin  is  but 
slightlj'  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  soluble  in  (a  large  vol- 
ume) of  either,  and  wholly  soluble  in  chloroform — a  proof 
that  the  substance  is  a  mixture  and  a  resemblance  to 
"lonite.''  The  following  is  a  fractional  analysis  of  its 
solubility  in  ab'^jhcl,  ether  and  chloroform: 

Soluble  in  alcohol 3.93  per  cent. 

Soluble  in  ether,  not  in  alcohol. .  92.28  per  cent 

Total  soluble  in  etiier 95.21  per  cent. 

Soluble    in    chloroform,    not  in 

ether  or  alcohol 4.89  per  cent. 

Total  soluble  in  chloroform. .  .100.00  per  cent. 

Altljough  the  resin  responds  to  a  reaction,  given  hy 
Dana  as  cliaracteristic  of  "Wheelerite,"  this  is  of  ao 
value  in  establishing  the  identity  of  the  two,  since  every 
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resin  that  I  have  tested,  including  vegetable  tesin,  does 
the  same. 

When  sabject  to  distillation  this  resin  undergoes 
moif  or  Ipse  dei'oni)iOiiition,  leiivin};:  snnu'  coke,  iind  vicltl- 
ing  a  sublimate.  Tbis  sublimate  is  somewhat  viscious, 
m-jre  easily  fusible  than  the  original  material,  yields  a 
partial  solution  to  alcohol,  and  gan  be  redistilled  without 
apparent  further  decomposition.  However,  the  degree 
and  kind  of  decomposition  to  which  the  resin  is  sabject 
is  effected  by  the  sharpness  w^ith  which  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied. A  very  hot  flame  applied  to  a  sample  contained 
in  a  narrow  tube  yielded  more  coke  and  less  distillate, 
this  latter  yielding  no  solution  to  alcohol. 

When  in  a  mass  the  resin  will  not  readily  burn,  as  it 
melts  and  puts  out  its  own  flame.  Suspended  in  the  air 
in  a  condition  of  fine  powder,  it  is  inflammable,  and 
would  undoubtedly  be  explosive  if  approached  by  flame. 

This  resin  is  disseminated  throughout  Winter  Quar- 
ters coal  in  microscopically  fine  particles,  aa  well  as  oc- 
casional nodules.  It  is  peculiar  to  no  particular  one  of 
the  four  mines,  nt^r  in  any  part  free  from  it.  In  the  sam- 
ples (all  average  of  vein)  thus  far  examined,  I  have  found 
to  exist  in  quantities  of  from  six-tenths  to  1  per  rent,  and 
should  be  inclined  to  place.the  average  percentage  in  the 
coal  between  those  figures.  However,  I  have  yet  to  estab- 
lish this  point  more  exactly,  snul  to  determine  wlietlier 
the  quantity  varies  locally  to  any  marked  degree. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  resin  in  the 
coal,  even  in  the  quantity  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  I  believe  that 
it  would  have  but  little,  if  any,  influence  in  renderinp  the 
dust  more  liable  to  explosion.  The  resin  being  so  isolated 
and  diluted  by  the  coal,  that  although  the  resin  itself  is 
more  inflammable  than  the  coal,  there  is  not  sufficient 
quantity  or  coherency  fop  ignition.  Tliat  is,  tin*  bniuinir, 
if  any,  would  start  from  the  resin,  there  not  being  enough 
in  one  place  to  support  combustion.  Also,  if  the  coal  was 
sharply  heated  it  would  give  oft  inflammable  gases  as 
readily  as  the  resin.  This  was  shown  by  heating  in  tubes, 
in  the  same  flames,  a  sample  of  coal  and  a  sample  of 
resin. 

In  some  of  the  samples  of  dust  and  soot  taken  from 
the  mine  after  the  explosion,  there  was  found  a  resinous 
material,  thought  at  first  to  be  "Wheelerite."    This  was 
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noticeably  so  in  the  case  of  some  sooty  matter  driv«i 
against  tlie  post,  inside  the  fourth  rise,  No.  4  mine.  The 
amount  of  resinoas  material  present  in  the  soot  and  ash 
of  burned  dust  was  nearly  6  per  c^nt,  easU;  solable  in 
lUcohol.  This  material  is  not  the  resin  above  described, 
nor  has  any  connection  with  it  that  I  have  discovered. 

As  there  is  every  evidence  of  heat  in  this  vicinity, 
the  resinous  material  in  this  sample  must  have  reached 
its  lodgment  by  distillation. 

The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  soot  shows  that 
there  must  have  been  insufBcient  oxygen  pres^it  to  bnm 
the  hydro-carbon  gases.  These  gases  conld  only  have 
originated  from  the  distillation  of  coal.  This  .resinoas 
matter  could  be,  and  undoubtedly  was,  carried  in  the 
sha]K>  of  gas  without  burning.  If  it  emanated  from 
"Wheelerite,"  its  source  must  have  been  very  rich  in  the 
latter  to  have  produced  such  a  quantity  as  6  per  cent  in 
the  material  in  which  it  finally  condensed.  A  locality 
so  rich  in  resin  wonld  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ex- 
plosion. This  possibility,  of  course,  can  be  determined 
by  examination  of  the  coal.  Some  coal  subject  to  de- 
struction distillation  yielded  distillate  resembling  this 
resinous  matter,  and  like  it,  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  dis- 
lillate,  as  before  observed,  from  the  "Wheelerite,"  was 
only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol. 

These,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  was  an- 
doubtedly  a  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal  dust,  and 
that  such  distillation  would  certainly  yield  a  distillate, 
convinces  me  that  this  and  the  resinous  matter  found  in 
other  samples  of  dust  and  soot,  affected  by  the  explosion, 
is  a  product  of  much  distillation,  having  no  relation  to 
the  "Wheelerite." 

(Signed)  0.  B.  SPRAGUE, 

Chemist. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  ia  situated  seven  miles  from  Scofield  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway,  and  is 
owned  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company. 

This  mine  was  opened  in  1899,  and  this  year  pro- 
duced 207,949  short  tons  of  coal,  using  -4,945  kegs  of 
powder. 


The  improvements  of  this  mine  this  year  are:  One 
dghteen-foot  ventilating  fan  and  engiae,  one  eighty 
horse-power  boiler,  twenty-one  dwelling  houses,  oil 
house,  powder  house,  one  set  railroad  trark  scales,  and 
pipe  line  in  the  mine. 

I  made  my  fivst  o£BciaJ  vi^t  of  inspection  to  this 
mine  on  February  10th.  I  found  the  mine  working  full 
time,  with  two  shifts,  with  fair  ventilation. 

I  made  my  second  vi«t  to  this  mine  on  March  8th, 
and  found  the  mine  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on 
my  previous  visit. 

On  April  15th  I  made  my  third  oflacial  visit  of  in- 
spection to  this  mine.  The  mine  was  in  good  working 
order,  well-timbered  and  in  a  safe  condition. 

I  made  m.v  fourth  official  nsit  to  ttiis  mine  on  Jane 
8th,  and  found  the  mine  working  two  shifts  with  110 
miners  and  thirty-four  day  men.  I  found  the  timbering 
to  be  in  a  very  poor  shape.  I  informed  the  mine  foreman 
of  this,  and  asked  him  to  see  to  it  at  once.  The  ventila- 
tion was  not  in  a  very  good  condition,  as  there  was  too 
many  men  working  in  one  current  of  air,  I  suggested  to 
the  mine  superintendent  that  he  should  build  two  over- 
casts, which  would  remedy  the  same,  both  of  these  sug- 
gestions being  complied  with. 

My  fifth  visit  was  Jane  28th.  The  mine  was  working 
about  half  time,  with  101  miners  and  twenty-six  day  men. 
Ventilation  was  good,  and  all  places  timbered  and  made 
safe. 

During  the  year  I  made  four  other  visits  to  this  mine 
and  found  it,  each  time,  to  be  in  good  working  condition, 
properly  ventilated  and  well  timbered. 

As  this  mine  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  pewder  I  aug- 
g€«ted  that  the  company  furnish  the  men  with  cans  that 
would  hold  ej  pounds  of  powder,  ac  1  thoufjht  a  keg  wa* 
too  much  powder  to  take  into  the  mine  where  there  is  so 
much  powder  used.  I  made  this  sufriTf^tion  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899;  the  company  furnished  the  cans,  but  the  miners 
lefused  to  use  them ;  there  being  no  law  I  could  not  en- 
force it,  and  they  were  not  used  until  the  middle  of  May 
after  the  Srofield  disaster,  when  the  minei-p  renlizetl  that 
there  was  danger  in  taking  too  much  powder  into  the 
mine. 


SlNNYiSIDE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  P.  V.  (.'oal  Companv,  imd 
is  situated  nl)out  seveuteen  miles  east  of  Mounds  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway. 

ThiH  mine  was  opened  during  181^9,  and  in  lilOO  pro- 
duced 132,222  ehort  Tons  of  coal,  uain^  2,925  poundR  of 
powder. 

The  improvemeuts  at  this  mine  during  1900  are: 
Two  Worthiuft  puuipa,  water  pipe  lines,  two  lowering 
drums,  one  66  by  1(J  tubular  boiler,  twenty  cottages,  eoai 
mining  machine,  air  compressor,  trestle  and  chutes,  one 
steam  hoist,  two  water  tanks,  one  bbu-ksmlth  shop,  one 
18  ft.  fan  emit  one  io  ft.  (luibiil  fan. 

On  my  first  visit  of  inspecticm  to  thia  mine,  February 
Srd.  No.  1  mine  was  working  two  shifts  with  six  men;  No. 
2  mine  was  working  two  shifts  with  187  men.  The  output 
for  tJiis  date  was  fi84  tons.  The  ventilation  was  not  in  a 
very  go<Ml  condition,  as  the  stoppings  were  all  leaking. 

There  were  no  penuaneiit  doors  or  stoppings  up. 

On  acc(«int  of  this  failwi-e  to  put  up  permanent  stop- 
pings and  doors  I  found  contqderable  smoke  throughout 
the  mine,  And  siig^rested  that  the  same  should  be  rem- 
etlied  at  imce,  4  )n  this  visit  I  discovered  some  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  in  No.  1  mine  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  WIS  necessa.ry  tii  put  on  a  fire  bose,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  see  to  tiniberiiig  and  bM)8e  n>cks  in  the  rooms 
and  )ill  the  traveling  ways,  and  also  to  »<'e  to  the  ventila- 
tion, which  was  nut  veiy  jiood  «it  this  time. 

Jliircli  19th  I  made  my  second  visit  of  inspection  to 
this  mine.  The  mine  was  working  full  time,  the  venti- 
lation was  better  on  this  ^isit  than  on  my  previous  vialt, 
and  in  general  the  mine  was  looking  better. 

Xo.  1  mine  was  working  two  shifts;  the  water  in  the 
slope  was  increasing. 

On  my  third  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  June  11th, 
both  mines  were  in  good  condition. 

July  12th  I  made  my  fourth  official  visit  of  inspec- 
tion, l'  found  No.  1  working  three  shifts  and  making 
lanie  improvements;  putting  up  trestle  and  damps  and 
large  fan-  No.  2  mine  was  about  all  worked  out.  No.  3 
was  starteil  and  was  looking  well,  with  good  ventilation. 

I  made  another  visit  to  this  mine  on  October  12th- 
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14th;  I  fonnd  the  mine  working  full  time.  No.  1  was  al- 
most ready  to  produce  ooal.  No.  3  was  working  200  men 
in  the  mine;  in  general  was  in  good  condition.  In  some 
of  the  FoomH  I  found  some  of  the  miuera  tamping  their 
shots  with  coal  dost,  which  was  against  the  rules,  and  I 
notified  the  mine  foreman  and  asked  him  to  look  to  It 
at  once. 

Sunn.veide  mine  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  one  of  tlie 
leading  mines  of  the  State,  as  the  (■oal  has  good  coking 
qoalittes  and  is  good  steaming  coal.  The  t-amp  is  being 
built  up  very  rapidly,  there  being  over  sixty  dwelling 
houses,  a  church,  large  hotel,  store  and  a  depot  and  elec- 
tric plant. 

GUASS  CltEEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Grass  Ci-eek  Coal 
Company,  and  is  situated  on  the  Grass  Creek  Terminal 
R.  R.,  six  miles  off  the  E.  &  P.  C.  branch  of  the  U.  P. 
R.  R. 

I  made  an  official  \iMt  of  inspection  to  this  mine  on 
February  9th.  The  mine  was  working  full  time  with 
38  miners  and  eight  day  men. 

The  ventilation  was  fjood  but  all  rooms  were  verj- 
poorly  Umbered.  I  suggested  to  the  mine  superintendent 
and  mine  foreman  that  they  properly  timber  the  mine. 

I  again  visited  this  mine  on  June  18th,  and  fonnd  the 
mine  working  about  four  days*  a  week  with  twenty  men. 
On  this  visit  I  found  the  ventilation  very  poor,  as  this 
mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  ventilation;  during  the 
summer  months  the  air  is  not  very  good,  so  I  asked  the 
company  to  put  in  a  new  fan,  as  it  was  impossible  to  ran 
the  mine  without  it. 

On  August  4th  I  made  another  visit  to  this  mine  and 
found  the  mine  was  «till  working  only  four  days  a.  week 
with  twenty  men,  and  the  ventilation  was  still  in  a  ^-ery 
poor  condition,  and  as  tlie  suiKrintendeut  was  away,  I 
notified  the  mine  foreman  that  they  must  ptit  the  fan  in 
and  have  it  in  working  order  by  November  1,  1900,  and 
this  he  promised  to  do. 

On  November  16th  I  madea.Dother  visit  to  this  mine; 
the  mine  was  in  about  the  same  conditiQn,  but  the  new 
fan  was  nearly  completed. 
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On  the  5th  day  of  December  1  received  a  letter  front 
the  euperiDtendent  stating  that  the  fan.  was  completed 
and  the  mine  was  in  good  shape  and  well  Tentilated. 

WASATCH  MISE. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Weber  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  is  situated  about  three  miles  east  of  Coalville 
on  a  spur  of  the  E.  &  P.  C.  branch  of  the  V.  P.  R.  K. 

The  output  of  this  mine  for  1900  was  42,642  short 
tons,  using  16  kegs  of  powder.  The  only  improvements 
at  this  mine  during  1900  was  mine  cars,  $300 .  00. 

On  my  first  ofBcial  visit  to  this  mine  on  February 
10th,  the  mine  was  working  full  time  with  forty  men, 
with  ventilation  ahd  timbering  in  a  fiair  condition.  This 
mine  is  bothered  more  or  less  with  "dob-fires,"  and  it  af- 
fects the  atmosphere  of  the  mine. 

This  coaJ  being  so  combustible,  it  makes  it  necessary 
to  take  all  the  slack  out  of  the  mine.  The  mine  is  worked 
OQ  pillars  and  has  been  worked  so  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  it  will  take  them  six  months  more  to  clear 
them  up;  when  this  ip  done  they  will  start  a  newHft, 
which  will  change  the  condition  of  things  in  general. 

June  19th  I  \iwted  this  mine  again.  The  mine  was 
working  only  four  days  a  wefk,  an<i  the  condition  of 
everything  was  about  the  same  as  on  my  previous  visit. 

August  2nd  I  made  another  A'iuit  to  this  mine;  the 
mine  w>as  not  in  a  very  good  condition;  the  ventilation 
was  very  poor,  but  the  mine  was  well  timbered  and  work- 
ing four  days  a  week. 

The  dust  in  this  mine  is  dampened  with  a  sprinkling 
car  twice  a  week. 

November  14th  I  vimted  the  mine;  it  wa«  workinjj 
every  day,  with  fair  ventilation,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  places  where  it  was  very  warm;  in  these  places  I  in- 
structed the  8uv>eriutendent  to  let  the  men  work  only 
four  hours  per  day  in  this  place  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  fresh  air.  It  is  necessary  to  work  these  places  to 
remove  the  coal  and  slack  from  the  mine. 

ABEKDEEN  MINE. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Whitmore  Bros,  and 
BalHuger  of  Price,  and  is  situated  aboat  eight  mileft  north 
of  Price. 
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The  production  of  this  mine  this  year  was  750  tons. 
This  waa  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  Price. 

The  vein  that  is  worked  in  this  mine  is  twenty-two 
feet  thick  of  clean  coal,  end  is  of  good  steaming  and  do- 
mestic qualities. 

THOMAS  MINK. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Sterlingc  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  and  is  situated  six  milee  south  of  Manti, 
on  a  terminal  of  the  Sanpete  Valley  E.  R. 

I  made  four  visits  to  this  mine  during  the  year.  The 
mine  employs  about  six  men  and  produces  just  enough 
coal  for  their  own  railroad  use. 

Their  main  tunnel  is  driven  across  the  measupes- 
through  the  rock  a  distance  of  over  2,700  feet  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  tapping  the  lower  coal  measures.  When  this  is 
completed  it  will  make  one  of  the  finest  coal  mines  in 
Utah,  as  the  coal  measures  are  to  the  rise  from  the  tun- 
nel, which  will  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  drainage  and 
haulage. 

EDMONDS  MINE. 

This  mine  is  situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Manti 
and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Jacob  Johnson  of  Manti. 
It  has  natural  ventilation,  employs  about  three  men  dur^ 
ing  the  year  «nd  the  output  this  year  was  2,000  tons. 

CORItY  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  Andrew  Corry  of  Cedar  City,, 
and  is  situated  near  (^edar  City,  Iron  County. 

The  production  of  this  mine  for  1900  was  250  tons. 
Improvenaents  at  this  mine  were:  development,  $500.00. 

BLACK  BABY  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  Black  Baby 
Mining  Company,  J.  T.  Faner,  manager.  It  is  situated 
near  Green  River,  Grand  County,  on  the  R.  G.  W.  Rail- 
way.   The  production  of  coal  for  IStOO  was  180  tone. 
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DESERET  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Deseret  Coal 
Company,  and  is  situated  in  Connelsrille,  thirteen  milets 
east  of  Fairview. 

The  production  of  this  mine  for  1900  was  2,500  tons, 
which  was  hiauled  to  Sanpete  Valley  for  domestic  use. 
This  property  has  lately  been  sold  to  Jesse  Knight  of 
Provt^  who  will  take  charge  of  the  same  Januajy  1, 1901. 

NEW  YORK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  situated  one-haif  mile  west  of  the  Des- 
eret mine  and  is  owned  and  oi>erated  by  a  New  York 
company  under  the  management  of  J.  S.  Harknew  of 
Scofield.  The  production  for  1900  was  3,000  tons.  The 
coal  is  hauled  to  Sanpete  Valley  for  local  trade. 

DEXTER  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  John  Dexter  of  Coalville,  ami 
is  situated  one  mile  southeast  of  Ooalyille,  Summit 
County.  1900  production,  254  tone.  The  improTements 
for  1900  amounted  to  |75.00. 

BALLARD  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  Ballard  Bros, 
of  Thompsons  Sprinf^s,  Utah,  and  is  situated  near  Thomp- 
sons station  on  the  11.  G,  W,  Railway.  This  mine  produced 
350  tons  of  coal  in  1900.  The  improvements:  chute  and 
track,  cost  tl85.00. 

KIMBALL  MINE. 

This  mine  is  atuated  at  Scofield,  Carbon  County,  and 
is  owned  and  operated  by  O.  G.  Kimball  of  Scofield.  Pro- 
duction for  1900  was  225  tons;  improvements  cost  $47.50. 

UINTAH  COUNTY  MINES. 

In  the  Ashley  District  there  are  thirty-four  small 
mines  which  pnnluced  about  6,500  tons  of  coal  in  1900. 
All  of  this  coal  was  useil  in  the  valley. 
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HUNTINOTOX  CREEK  MIXES. 

The  Huntington  CVeek  mines  «re  sitnated  on  Hun- 
tington Oeek  in  Emery  County.  TLere  are  over  one  hun- 
dred email  openings  on  this  creek,  fifteen  of  which  are- 
about  two  miles  south  of  Connelleville,  owned  and  ope- 
rated by  Oarlston,  Luud  and  Company.  In  these  open- 
ings they  have  veins  of  clean  coal  from  six  to  seventeen 
feet  thick,  which  lays  in  four  different  veins.  The  other 
openings  are  situated  lower  down  the  creek  and  are 
owned  and  opeieted  by  Don  Robins  and  the  people  of  the 
Burrounding  towns,  and  are  on  the  same  vein  as  men- 
tioned above. 

CARBONDALE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Carbondale 
Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  at  Hales,  six  miles  north. 
ot  Scofleld. 

All  of  this  coal  faaa  good  steam  and  coking  qualities. 


Analyses  of  coa!  from  different  mines  in  the  State. 

WINTER  QUARTERS  MINE. 

Water 3.33  per  cent. 

Volatile  matter 42 .  67  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 49 .  06  per  cent. 

Ash  4 .  94  per  cent. 

Total 100. 00  per  cent. 

CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

Water 1 .  60  per  c«it 

Volatile  matter 44.62  percent. 

Fixed  carbon 50.22percent. 

Ash  . : 3.20  per  cent. 

Total' 100. 00  per  cent 


no 

SCXSYSIDE  MINE. 

Waier 1.68p^cent, 

Volatile  matter 36.14  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 57.88 percent. 

Ash  4.30  percent. 

Total lOO.OOpCTcent. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MIXE. 

Water 3.42  pCT- cent. 

Volatile  matter 43.56  par- cent 

Fixed  oartKHL 48.38  percent. 

Ash   4.64perc«it. 

Total 100. 00  percent. 

CASTLE  VALLEY  MIXES. 

Water l.SSpercent. 

Volatile  matter 36.01  percent. 

Fixed  carbon 56.61  percent. 

Ash  4 .  95  per  cent. 

SolptiDr 58  percent. 

Total 100. 00  per  cent. 

STERLING  MINE. 

Wat^ 5.67  percent 

Volatile  matter 39.24  percent 

nxed  carbon 49.79percent 

Ash  5.30  per  cent 

Total 100.00  percent 

HUNTINGTON  MINE. 

Water 1.51  percent 

Volatile  matt^  43.52 percent 

Fixed  carbon 51.31  percent 

Ash  3.21  percCTit 

Sulphur 45percent 

Total  . 100 .  00  per  cent 


Ill 

WASATCH  MINE,  COALVILLE. 

Water 8.38  percent 

Volatile  matter  . . . : 46.89  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 40.45  per  cent. 

Ash  3.33  per  cent. 

Total 100. 00  per  cent. 

GRASS  CREEK  MINE,  COALVILLE. 

Water 7.28  per  cent. 

Volatile  matter 45 .  79  per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 43.25  percent. 

Asli  3.25  percent. 

Sulphur 23  per  cent. 

Total 100. 00  per  cent. 

IRON  COUNTY. 

Water 3.00_per  cent. 

Volatile  matter 44.41  percent. 

P^xed  carbon 44 .  47  per  cent. 

Ash  lO.lZpercent. 

Total 100. 00  percent. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS  OF  1900. 

January  13th — On  this  date  Isaac  Williams,  a  miner, 
wa«  killed  in  Winter  Quarters  mine  No.  1. 

At  the  .time  of  the  accident  Williams  was  walking 
along  the  rope  road  and  at  a  point  where  the  trips  make  a 
90  per  cent  curve  he  stopped  to  let  a  trip  pass,  but  it 
jumped  the  track  and  Williams  was  caught  between  the 
trip  and  the  rib  and  instantly  killed. 

February  7th. — On  this  date  Charles  Musig  was 
killed  in  the  Morrison  mine.  At  the  time  of  the  accident 
Mumg  was  firing  two  shots;  he  h«d  lighted  one  and  was 
in  the  act  of  lighting  the  other  when  the  first  shot  went 
olT  and  injured  him  so  badly  that  he  died  shortly  after, 

February  2l9t — On  this  date  Fran  Cresto  was  in- 
stantly killed  in  the  Castle  Gate  mine. 
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At  the  time  of  the  ac-eideut  tVesto  was  in  the  act  of 
loading  a  car  of  ctml,  when  a  rock  fell  from  the  roof  ajid 
struck  him  on  the  head,  killing  him  instantly. 

July  28th — On  this  date  Evan  Williams  was  killed 
Id  Winter  tiuarters  mine.  At  the  time  of  the  •ccident 
Williams  was  standing  on  the  track  when  a  trip  of  empty 
cars  <-anie  along  and  struck  him,  causing  instant  death. 

July  30th— On  this  date  Itichard  White  was  fatally 
injured  in  the  Castle  Gate  mine.  At  tlie  time  of  the  acci- 
dent White  was  riding  on  the  n»pe  of  an  in^ng  trip, 
when  it  ran  into  a  rock  which  had  fallen  on  the  track. 
White  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  receive<l  injuries 
which  resulted  in  death  a  few  hours  later. 

September  8th— On  this  dale  T.  Pratt  was  killed  id 
the  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  from 
the  roof  and  striking  him  ou  the  head,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. 

October  3rd — On  this  date  John  Marlotte  was  killed 
in  the  Castle  Oate  mine.  He  was  struck  on  the  head  by 
some  rock,  which  fell  from  the  roof,  causing  instant 
death. 


NON  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  OF  1900. 

January  1st— On  this  date  Carl  Gemmel  was  injured 
Id  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  some  coal  falling  on  his 
foot. 

January  7th — On  this  date  J.  F.  Anderson  waa  in- 
jured in  the  Winter  Quarters  mine.  He  was  knocked 
down  by  an  empty  trip  and  two  of  the  cars  passed  over 
his  left  leg,  bruising  and  lacerating  It. 

January  16th — On  this  date  Frank  Richmond  wa» 
injured  in  the  Sunnyslde  mine  by  being  struck  on  the 
back  by  some  falling  coal. 

January  18th — On  this  date  William  Ayre>  Jr.,  waa 
injured  at  the  Clear  Creek  mine.  His  borse  ran  away, 
and  while  running  after  It  his  foot  got  caught  in  the  tail- 
chain,  the  horse  drug  him  some  distance,  dislocating  his 
ankle  joint. 

January  20th — On  this  date  Oscar  Gamp  waa  in- 
jured in  the  Winter  Qnarterg  mine.     A  falling  prop^ 
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struck  Mm  on  the  head,  caoBing  two  lacerated  scalp 
wounds. 

January  23rd — On  this  date  Thomas  Frank  was  in- 
jured in  the  Castle  Gate  mine  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling 
and  striking  him  on  the  foot. 

January  25th — On  this  date  Steve  Nyland  was  in- 
jured in  the  Castle  Gate  mine  by  some  hot  oil  falling  on 
his  foot,  causing  ulceration. 

January  25th — On  this  date  H.  A.  Miller  was  injured 
in  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling 
and  striking  him  on  the  foot. 

January  30th — On  this  date  Enos  Pedot  was  injureil 
iu  the  Sunnyside  mine  by  a  car  running  over  the  little 
linger  of  his  left  hand. 

l'>bruftry  Ist — On  this  date  A.  Hoghlund  was  in- 
jured in  the  Clear  Creek  mine  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling 
from  a  mine  car  and  striking  him  on  the  foot. 

Febraary  6th — On  this  date  R.  O.  Ruesmessen  was 
injured  in  the  Sunnyside  niiue  by  a  piece  of  shale  falling 
from  roof  and  striking  him  on  the  right  arm. 

February  13th — On  this  date  John  Kari  was  injured 
at  the  Clear  Creek  mine.  He  fell  from  a  railroad  car, 
striking  his  head  on  the  bumper,  fracturing  the  parietal 
bone. 

February  14th — On  this  date  John  Williams  was  in- 
jured in  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  fall  of  rock  from 
the  roof,  which  struck  him  on  the  foot. 

February  14th — On  this  date  Matt  Louma  was  in- 
jured in  the  Winter  Quartera  mine  by  a  rock  sliding  down 
from  a  cave  and  striking  bira  on  the  left  leg, 

February  18th — On  this  date  James  Ryan  was  in- 
jured in  the  Sunnyside  mine.  Ryan  was  walking  along 
the  rope  when  a  trip  started;  the  rope  struck  him  on  the 
light  leg,  breaking  it  below  the  knee. 

February  19th — On  this  date  Irfvi  Jones  was  injured 
in  the  Winter  Quarters  uiiue  by  a  rock  falling  from  the 
roof  and  striking  him  on  the  bead. 

February  22nd— On  this  date  W.  R.  Miller  was  in- 
jured in  Winter  Quarters  mine.  A  prop  fell  and  struck 
him  on  the  left  side,  breaking  one  rib. 

March  let — On  this  date  William  Goode  was  injured 
in  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling 
from  the  roof  and  striking  him  on  the  head. 
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March  6th — Thomas  Griffith  was  injured  in  the  Cas- 
tle Gate  mine.  While  attempting  to  sprag  a  mine  car 
liiB  tlnger  got  caught  between  the  sprag  and  the  wheel, 

March  6th — (>n  this  date  William  Collet  waa  injured 
in  Clear  Creek  mine.  An  empty  car  passed  over  his  right 
foot,  inflicting  a  flesh  wonnd. 

March  15th — W.  J.  AVilctfX  was  injured  in  the  Wia- 
ter  Quarters  mine  by  a  fall  of  coal,  which  stnicfe  him  on 
the  foot. 

March  20th — V.  R.  Miller  was  injured  in  Winter 
Quarters  mine  by  a  fall  of  ccial  striking  him  on  the  right 
foot. 

/ipril  9th — John  K.  Gilbert  was  injured  in  Winter. 
(Juartera  mine  by  beiug  run  over  by  a  mine  car. 

April  10th — On  this  date  Isaiah  Llewellyn  was  in- 
jured in  the  Winter  t^uHrters  mine  by  a  piece  of  clod  fall- 
ing from  the  roof  and  striking  him  on  the  shoulder. 

April  14th — On  this  date  William  Ayre,  Jr.,  was  in- 
jured in  Clear  (>eek  mine  by  getting  his  foot  caught  be- 
tween the  bumpers  of  two  cars. 

June  ITth — Thomas  McEwain  was  injured  in  the 
Winter  Quarters  mine  by  a  small  piece  of  slate  falling 
«nd  striking  him  on  the  left  arm. 

June  20th — FrankCnu-ki  was  injured  in  the  Winter 
(iuarters  mine  by  a  pie*'e  of  coal  falling  from  the  roof 
and  striking  him  on  the  foot. 

July  lOtli — William  Cook  was  injured  in  the  AVinter 
(iuarters  mine  by  falling  in  front  of  a  moving  mine  car. 

July  12th — Jacob  Liipdi  waa  injured  in  tlie  Winttr 
(Quarters  mine  by  a  piece  of  coal  falling  and  striking  him 
nu  the  left  Ici:,  breaking  it. 

July  12th— T.  W.  Taylor  was  injured  in  Winter 
(iuarters  mine  by  being  kiclced  im  the  leg  by  a  horse. 

July  13th — Andrew  Johnston  was  injured  in  Winter 
^Juarters  mine  by  a  mine  car  passing  over  his  finger. 

July  13th — W.  J.  KufT  was  injured  in  the  Winter 
tiuarters  mine  by  cutting  his  hand  with  a  hand-ax. 

July  20th — ilominic  Bergera  by  a  piece  of  slate  fall- 
ing fn>m  the  roof  and  f'tJ  iking  Itim  on  the  riirht  le<'  • 

July  23rd — John  Wiloughby  was  injured  in  Winter 
Quarters  mine  bv  a  small  piei-e  of  slate  falling  fn>m  the 
roof  and  striking  him  ou  the  foot. 

August  13th — Oscar  Kamila  was  injured  in  Winter 
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(JuarttTs  mine  by  being  struck  by  Koine  flyinn  coal  fnun 
a  shot. 

Augast  22nd — Joseph  Carroll  wa«  injured  in  Winter 
liuarters  mine  by  a  piece  of  clod  falling  from  the  rtMif 
and  striking  him  on  the  head. 

August  28th — Fred  Wolf  was  injures!  in  Winter 
(Quarters  mine.  He  was  thrown  from  a  mule  jind  the 
lidolt  on  the  tail  chain  caught  in  his  nhonlder,  iuHicting 
a  puncture  wound. 

September  11th — Fred  Grow  was  injured  in  Castle 
•  late  mine.  He  was  standing  on  the  track  when  an 
empty  trip  struck  him,  breaking  his  collar-bone. 

September  24th — On  this  date  W.  L.  Thomas  was 
injured  in  Clear  Creek  mine  by  getting  his  Uwt  caujtht 
between  two  mine  cars. 

November  5th — Od  this  date  Andrew  Johnstone  was 
injured  in  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  being  run  over 
by  a  loaded  miuo  car.  He  was  riding  on  the  car  when  he 
fell  off  the  car  and  was  run  over  by  it.  He  receivwl 
bruises  on  the  head  and  several  cuts  on  the  b<Mly,  He 
was  sent  to  St.  Mark's  hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
died  Irom  blood-poisoning. 

Xovember  30th — On  this  date  Heber  Frankland  was 
injured  in  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  by  being  caught  be- 
twi-en  two  cars,  which  crushed  and  brurswl  his  hip  and 
back. 


REPORT 


COAL  MINE  INSPECTOR 


STATE  OF  UTAH, 


FOR  THE  YEARS  1901  AND  1902, 


HTAB   PBINTISO   COMPANY. 


REPORT  OF  STATE  COAL  MINE  INSPECTOR. 


Office  of  the  Coal  Mine  Inspector, 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah. 

To  His  Excellency,  Heber  M.  Wells,  Governor  of  Utah: 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  March  14,  1901,  relative  to  the  Mine  Inspector's 
Reports  of  the  Coal  and  Hydrocarbon,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Mining. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

GOMEB  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  year  1901  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  all  con- 
nected with  the  mining  and  transportation  of  coal,  and 
coke  has  been  unusually  active  during  the  past  year, 
but  the  mines  were  equal  to  the  demands. 

There  has  been  no  unusual  friction  between  capital 
and  labor  in  the  state,  except  the  strike  which  started 
January  13th,  and  continued  to  the  21st  of  February. 
This  strike  was  the  cause  of  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  had  the  strike  not  occurred  during  the  busy 
season,  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  production 
of  coal  would  have  reached  a  larger  total.  The  statis- 
tical report  has  been  arranged  as  to  accord  with  the  cal- 
endar year  and  that  part  which  is  devoted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  mines  extends  from  December  31,  1900,  to  De- 
cember 31, 1901.  It  contains  tables  and  statistics  show- 
ing the  location  of  mines,  total  number  of  tons  of  coal 


miih^.  D-^iubi»-  of  dajs  vorked.  namb<»  of  employecB, 
number  of  airci<i«'D;s  asd  naiaber  of  pooitda  of  powder 
nsed. 

I  am  gnii&ed  lo  suie  t^At  this  has  been  the  most 
successful  T¥*r  iQ  li^  Lisrorj  of  the  ec*!  mine  industry 
in  the  State  of  Utah.  AU  emp'.ovevs  hare  worked  to 
the  comftvt.  ben^nt  and  h^^ch  of  their  onployers; 
wages  bare  been  s\M>d  and  eQipI>>TiiieDt  has  been  nni- 
formlj-  steadT  and  fairlj  rKcaaentzTe. 

The  turisk  deiiiand  (■.>r  c\>a[  tnvreased  in  prodaction 
io  1901.  which  was  lJSi.j7'>  *k->rt  t.>t#  against  1.233^78 
short  tons  in  1$«:*X  an  :::orea$e  '>f  17^-\I^S^  ■^itcrt  tons.  The 
product  of  o.-»aI  for  1S»>1  was  :i.e  larsest  eT«-  made  in 
this  Slate  and  it  in^^ates  z'i*x  cLe  S^aie  of  Utah  can 
meet  any  demand  i^i  is  lit^Ij  lo  he-  made  for  the  next 
twentj  Tears  at  least.  W>i>  lie  area«  of  coal  is  not 
Umited.  tie  nuD«»  will  he  e-:i^*J  to  a  wrvporrionate  in- 
crease* for  jiears  to  c»3ie,  b-B  g^  j-cx^j'scijon  of  coal  is 
l:3£:;ed  only  br  the  demaibd  *s.-A  :~e  ^ajT^Ltal  invested. 

la  tbe  jsroHinction  of  l-S^IT^'*  sii^fli  tons  of  coal, 
slae  I;Ties  wvre  ]ost  in  arJ  aVv;;  sie  miiws.  and  twelve 
pers>i"ii*  wew  iaiiaied,  liis  !!•.•«;»  i-f  SiT-e*  anade  fiTe  wires 
w5-i£i>w^  aa>il  tea  chiidrea  orv-i^^is.  Tire-  pntdnction  of 
tvriaJ  jwr  ]:fe  wa*  l^S.Tii'*>  sivin  t-.^'is.  wliile  the  prodnc- 
livKii  ^«-  nn-'B-faral  a-ffidein  was  llAji""'*  stout  toua. 

Ti-e  iixiTKSeT  -iif  ew!j>t.'>}(fes  ia  and  aWwt  the  nunes 
dtirdiir  ivf'l  was  l.T>>A,  Ti-^  i-.'-'iiJ  f-TVNjoctioB  of  coal 
WAS  l-.^h\LflTO  sti-vn  lOTis.  ^M.-i  ■siciws  an  axerage  pro- 
5mTJi''Ti  ^H'T  emp': i^vfe  n'-t  TTT  iv'T*.  wi.-icli  is  in«ch  higher 
liijm  i-hf-  atYTajw.  Thf  s-^t.-.V'T  t'-f  fiialiiSes  for  every 
3,0(*f'  pfiTi'i^'ns  ^-tCji^^TysS  ia  3*«i''l  was  4,  la  my  opinioB 
i,  11  ['{•jit-i'Tttt'A  CAH  V  ■(•c^T.iiT^:-;.'-i.7f£  ifh  xire  ^ocd  resolts. 
Ttitw-  ■■■(■TV-  f.-'TiT  a<Vi.^f-r.is  frv^rr.  fi."s  ff  <M?ialI  and  three 
tri-iTti  fii.;:iij:  Tixk.  ciTtf  riB  ■.■"(¥«■  ^T  <-Ars,  -ome  fell  into  a 
Hvf  {.uv^.-hf  oi  iljf-  Ti-.-Tif.  ii-!>af.  fvzT  acditwx  were  the 
cLunt-  if  lift-  l.isj.  .^f  t.?ff  l;xv«. 

A^iT  b  cjiTY-'!';,'!  y\i.T.v:T.ii:.-;.-.E  .--'f  !.!«■  w-ivffts  of  all  the 
ii  i^c- 1  it  rtr.f-  .71  ivii^  jiK>v.i  lieT.'i.T.f**  1  itSTe  iKi  iwMtaBCT  in 
jiSfttfTi  .T.c  '  ;.jii  iJi  Ji-i*.!  ?.■>  y*iv  ■e^<•^.^  r-f  lifMn  ifs^nM  hare 
hffi.-ij'  cTi.'L^  >.i,.^  IS.?-  •(..-t.It.-,*  Si--:-?,  -Ak-'.t  ff-l'icm  w-fwtmen 


PRODUCTION  pF    COAL.  OOKB   AND   OILSONITB.    AND    IM- 
PORTS,  EXPORTS    AND    CONSUMPTION    OF 

SAUB    IN   XTTAH    FOR   1901. 


Anthncite 

Ooka 

OilKDiM. 

1,382.*70 

60^620 
230O 

ImporUtioiiiDtoUtah 

6348 

1.724,866 

6348 

63.4» 

IimWm  ba  Dtak 

618,081 
1,5«,784 

2.669 
60351 

6348 

TABLE   SHOWING  THE  GOAL  TONNAGE  FOB  1901    AS   COM- 
PARED WITH  1900. 


Coi7iiTm. 

Short  Tboa. 
1900 

Short  Tone. 
1901 

Short  Toni. 
Gain. 

Short  TbiiB. 
Ixm 

Curbon 

1,0853T4 
76302 
3.000 
6JS00 
6,600 
47300 

1363386 
66,249 
2386 
1300 
7,760 
61300 

178311 

20,003 

4,000 

UinUb 

1.2C0 
4360 

Othwamoll  mioM... 

Total 

1323376 

1382,470 

1f)4,111 

24318 

™ 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  THE 

NON-FATAL.  AND  THE  GOUNTf  IN  WHICH  THE  SABIE 

OOOURBED,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1901. 
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TABLE  SHOWZNO  NUUBER  OF  HEN  EHPIX>TED  IN  OOUNTIES 
IN  1901  OOHFARED  WITH  !«». 
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COAL  FRODUOTION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  HINBS  XS  THE  STATE 
OF  UTAH  FOR  1901. 
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TABLE  8HOWINO  HUHBER  OP  L&SOB  AND  SMAUL.  MINGS 

IN  THE  STATE  AND  THE  KUMBBK  OP  EACH  THAT 

WE&B    IN    OPERATION    IN    ISOl. 
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TABLB  SHOWING  COAL   PRODUCTION   IN  UTAH   FROU   1876 
TO  1901  INCLUSIVE. 


Yni. 

Numbar  ot  Tom 
Prodnoad. 

Gain.  Tom 

Lom,Toiib 

1878 

60.400 
60.W0 
ff7,20O 

225,000 

260.000 
360,000 
2B0/X» 
213.120 
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WINTER  QrARTERS  ilESE  NO.  L 

The  \ViDt«T  Quarters  Mine  is  in  the  Winter  Quar- 
U-ra  fauyon,  a  mile  an  J  a  half  from  Scofield.  This  mine 
in  the  piHtjteriT  t»t  the  Pleasant  VaUej  Coal  Companj, 
aud  id  situated  atKmt  sixteen  miles  from  Colton,  on  a 
hraiu-h  of  the  Rio  Viran^e  Western  Railroad.  This  mine 
is  line  of  the  oMesr  mines  in  the  State  and  one  of  the 
laryeal  nr\Hlut.vrs.  provi-Jv-ins  in  1901.  3Si2S7  short  tons, 
iisinu  T-.TM'  iH*uu*ls  of  ^Ktwder.  This  nine  is  artificially 
Vt'utilated  vkiih  a  t>fo«.>t  Oapei!  fan.  running  at  the  rate 
uf  115  iwoluiiou:^  (H-r  mlnu:e.  prv>lacing  60,338  cubic 
f»H't  of  air  i>er  m:ua;e.  whUii  U  distributed  to  all  the 
workiui:  it'ai.-v*  in  tie  mine.  Tbis  mine  has  a  record  of 
output  of  alK'ut  IJ^-"*'  loos  of  en.vl>nt  coal  dailv.  The 
maiu  eu:rv  t$  ^*.h.H.t  feet  :a  len^ti  vith  a  parallel  entry 
itf  e\iuj'  letij::b.  w!i:i.-h  is  used  as  a  return  aii^waj  and 
a'.M«  tra^^'-i'^^  »dy  f„>r  ^a;vl-'T«-es  To  ji>  and  come  from 
l^rir  worS.  ia  SvM'.tioa  :•>  »  i.ci  tiere  are  many  miles  of 
^rvis*  <rii',r\  U'^v:*  a'jd  rvoai*.  The  vein  of  coal  in  this 
'i.-.,r:e  WJi^is  tt\'aj  u  "^e  :o  :w»rtTe  feet  in  thickness.  In 
•,;e  i'^^vr.,'?  oi>»:Ta::oa  of  tae  a^iae.  t»o  electric  hoists 
ji".  i,  or;f  e.<v;r\-  \'<\'ii:o;:vw  i>.  ei^iptojed.  the  dectric 
y..>Ts  oT\'VV-"^  :-e  \^a■:r-d  vdr*  .iowo  the  main  entry, 
*:r«v.:e  t-Uv:rv-  :vv^^:l.^■:.v^  Tair-s  :t  oat  to  the  bead  of 
•  :r  r\vt  iu'juvU  i*';.-.!!  :*  l.'»'«  f-^c  ia  frooi  the  month 
..'  :i.-  vr:r>  :o  x':tv  h'^-a-:  >'f  tie  r>.vk  tnnneL  being  six 
..i^r^xts  -^i  i.  v-''-i^  V::e  ^-ra  iv*  ?^''m  southeast  to  the 
i...:,i*-,-»:  'JitTv  sre  o^^-^  T»^r•J•T  aL.'.-**  of  track  in  the 
,.  -.,-  -i'-i  i.s\'  a  ■;■.>■  '■■■<^  -  •-^-":~"---'i:i:  the  entire  mine, 
X. :  ,  1  >  •j.Msi  f.T  s:  r  ■ii"'".i.;  y;:-v«*«*  to  keep  the  mine 
.•..■.s:.*-_'  _>  i.i'.L.*A  ss  '."^o  :■;■<  s  ija^r^^'is  if  it  should 
Nxr-:^-,.'  .T>.  A.l  '.  .le  '^i.*  a  -fitr*^-*  are  lighted  by  elec- 
■.-,'.  *.  ;^-  rs-:  :ru  f!.?*  h  :  ./i  -$  a:$ed  as  a  passage 
i*av  ^^  :  ~o  -.;:-;■--■>•-■?*.  N  '.^  "■- !L  "iiJted  ia  this  manner 
*.„-  .t  .  n:a'-:^v  o-  -.  •^'  >.vi      V-.v!-T  prtfr-anrion  is  taken 

•  -c  '.v^-.r  -.v  L  •  :  -  ■  >.'-  w  --JT  Quarters  plant 

■  ■^  -,;.  sv^vLi  ..':--••■.'«-  ■.s*-<-  S;  ers..  two  SO^orse 
•■•■^vj-  "V.^Sk-.u  ■  -.^':ts.  :-^-,::>-  v-'aaected  with 
t  .^  -. .  ■»^•■■  X  >;,■• ..  I  -■.■  \  r  o  ^'  1.  j-.i-  ts.     *>ne  130-horse 
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power  "Corlias"  engine,  belted  to  two  electric  genera- 
tors. 

Tlie  company's  fine  two-story  office  building  and  ho- 
tel ia  Iieated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  men  are  given  free  transportation  by  the  com- 
pany to  and  from  the  work  between  Scofleld  and  the 
mine.    The  miners  mine  the  coal  by  the  ton. 

On  my  official  visit  to  Ko.  1  mine  on  Jan.  5-6-8-9, 
1901,  on  these  dates,  I  found  all  the  rooms  fifth  and  sixth 
level  on  eighth  rise  entry  a  little  dry,  or  dryer  than  they 
should  have  been.  The  air  was  not  very  good  on  these 
levels,  but  was  good  in  all  other  parts  of  the  mine.  In 
general  the  mine  was  well  timbered.  On  the  following 
day  I  informed  the  mine  superintendent  of  the  condition 
of  the  mine  and  told  him  to  see  to  this  at  once,  which  he 
(lid  and  instructed  the  water-men  to  water  the  mint; 
twice  a  week. 

From  the  13th  of  January  to  the  2l8t  of  February, 
1901,  the  mine  was  idle  on  account  of  a  strike,  in  which 
tlie  employees  wanted  an  increase  in  their  wages.  At 
the  end  of  38  days  they  all  went  back,  or  nearly  all. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  strike  were  refused  work  and 
had  to  leave  the  camp,  and  their  places  were  filled  with  _ 
foreign  labor,  which  was  a  great  drawback  to  the  man- 
agement, as  the  new  men  could  not  produce  the  amount 
of  coal,  nor  quality.  This  strike  was  like  all  others — 
both  sides  were  losers,  the  emplovees  having  the  worst 
of  it. 

On  my  second  official  visit,  on  Feb.  22nd  to  24tb, 
1901,  I  examined  mine  No.  1.  I  went  through  the  mine 
and  found  that  the  condition  of  things  in  general  had 
improved  since  my  last  visit.  This  mine  was  well  wa- 
tered and  timbered  and  also  well  ventilated. 

On  my  third  visit,  on  May  9th,  1901,  to  this  mine.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  to  see  such  a  great  change  for 
the  better  in  the  ventilation.  I  visited  room  25,  on  fifth 
level,  off  eighth  rise,  where  Joe  Farrish  was  killed. 
-\fter  a  careful  examination  I  would  judge  that  about 
twenty  tons  of  coal  fell  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  I 
questioned  his  partner,  who  was  working  with  him  at 
the  time,  in  regard  to  the  accident.  He  told  me  that 
they  had  examined  the  room  a  few  minutes  before  tl  e 


1» 

accident,  aiul  that  tC  wa»  safe.  1q  my  opiBioii,  it  whs 
uoe  of  those  anavutdable  accidents. 

On  this  risli  1  Found  the  management  making  li>ts 
of  inipruvemeats.  Ooe  was  a  new  fan  at  ^o.  1  miiic, 
which  was  needed  verj  badly,  for  the  old  fan  was  not 
able  to  do  the  work. 

On  May  itth,  llWl,  I  examined  the  water-men's  re- 
port and  found  it  all  right.  I  also  examined  the  sLut- 
men's  report  and  found  it  all  right. 

On  my  fourth  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Aug. 
22nd,  1901,  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condition,  well 
ventilated  and  watered. 

On  my  (ifth  official  visit  to  this  mine,  Nov.  14th  and 
15th,  1901, 1  was  pleased  to  see  everything  working  nice- 
ly and  everything  In  good  condition;  also  the  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  the  new  fan  worked.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  see  that  the  mine  superintendent  made  an 
effort  to  comply  with  my  suggestions  in  regard  to  cut- 
ting down  the  amount  of  air  in  the  mines,  and  also  divid- 
ing the  air  proportionately  in  the  splits.  By  doing  this 
we  are  able  to  keep  the  mine  safe.  The  more  air  we 
have  in  the  mine,  the  more  water  and  steam  is  needed, 
so  I  think  it  wise  to  keep  the  mine  ventilated  accord- 
inglT. 

I  have  made  several  other  visits  to  this  mine  in  the 
year  1901,  which  I  dont  call  official  visits. 

MINE  NO.  4. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Coal  Company  and  is  situated  about  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  Xo.  1  miue.  The  luain  entry  is  in  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  feet  with  a  parallel  entry  the 
entire  lenj^th.  The  vein  in  this  opeiiiuf;  has  an  average 
thickness  of  fourteeu  feet.  TLe  output  of  coal  for  this 
mine  in  the  year  ti)iH  was  105.280  short  tons.  Number 
of  days  worked.  2IJ-1;  uuiiiber  of  men  employed,  98:  nmu- 
ber  of  fatal  aocidetits.  2:  mm-fatal.  0;  pounds  of  powder 
used,  76,960.  Tweuty-ei-^ht  horses  employed  in  the  mine. 
This  miue  is  artifii'tally  ventilated  with  a  Capell  ex- 
hiiust  fan.  ruuninf;  at  the  rate  of  200  revolutions  per 
minute,  prodiioing  32.."'t71  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  pure 
air.  whi<  Ii  is  distribured  to  all  the  working  places  in  the 
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mine.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  an  electric  hoist, 
which  drops  the  loaded  cars  to  the  moath  of  the  tuunel, 
from  which  point  a  gravitj  hoist  conveys  them  to  the 
bridge,  a  distance  of  1,500  feet,  the  down  cars,  loaded, 
pulling  up  the  empties.  There  are  twelve  miles  of  track, 
also  fourteen  miles  of  pipe  line.  Water  system  for 
sprinkling  purposes.  All  the  main  entries  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  plant  which  furnishes  the  power  for 
all  the  Winter  Quarters  Mine  is  at  Ko.  1. 

On  my  first  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Jan.  5th, 
1901,  the  mine  in  general  was  in  good  condition,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  well  watered  and  kept  damp.  All 
working  places  were  well  timbered.  Mine  working  fnll 
time. 

On  my  second  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Feb. 
22nd,  1901j  I  went  through  all  parts  of  the  mine  and 
found  it  in  good  condition.  The  mine  had  not  been  work- 
ing since  the  strike  that  took  place  on  Jan.  13th,  1901. 
On  this  date  the  miners  asked  for  10  cents  more  on  the 
ton,  and  the  day  men  asked  for  20  cents  more  per  day. 
As  the  company  did  not  need  the  coal  very  badly,  this 
mine  did  not  start  to  work  until  the  middle  of  March. 
On  this  date  they  went  to  work  with  10  cents  reduction 
in  preference  to  working  elsewhere. 

Od  my  third  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  May  6th, 
1901,  I  found  the  mine  in  general  in  a  fair  condition, 
everything  was  well  watered  and  all  places  well  tim- 
bered. I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  management  had 
made  such  great  changes  in  compliance  with  the  new 
law. 

On  my  fourth  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Aug. 
22nd,  1901.  On  this  date  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good 
condition.  Mine  w^orking  full  time.  On  Nov.  8th,  1901, 
I  sent  the  mine  superintendent  a  letter  in  regard  to  the 
air  measurement  of  the  month  of  October,  in  which  I 
stated  that  there  was  too  much  air  going  in  the  mine, 
and  instructed  him  to  reduce  the  amount  of  air  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  water  and  steam',  as  at  this  time 
of  year  the  atmosphere,  being  so  dry,  would  naturally 
take  more  water  and  steam  to  keep  the  dust  damp. 

In  regard  to  the  accident  in  which  Matt  Snima  was 
injured,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died,  I  will  say 


tUf  H'tnw  iu  whUtt  ih«*  at.-vidt'ut  happened  I  fooad  to  be 

ouf  K'i  llu'  »«(*■»(  rxHims  in  (t**  minv.  The  miners  wort- 
Us  Ul■in^^s^  (y  Uim  i*«iitiie*l  rhat  fifteen  minntes  after  the 
aiivi  \\:t\  Aix^  W  iK-^aB  iv  v>uU  down  some  loose  coai, 
whiti'  il\,>iui{  tttis  jgt  t'i'i^e  *>t  v«jiiL  wvigtung  about  six  or 
jivvvu  uuutiitfU  youuU^i  ItfU  from  tlie  ti-'p  and  stmck  him. 
U  Wii^  iu  liiv  opiuioiu  a^.vidvutaJ-  i  su^v»?sted  to  the 
uuiii.'  »iti.'oriuLvinivuc  iliac  tiv  iut(*4i!:ut:c  tlie  oLLae- inspectors 
lo  Ik.'  uiyix'  cvii-vt'itl  ill  t.'\aJu ! 'jijiy:  all  pl;ice8  f'jr  loose  rock 
iiuii  vja!,  csi'vvial'.v  w>it^tv  a  mua  i»  wurtiing  alone,  and  if 
ihc  (.■lii'.i.'s.  ;ii-c  not  ;u  a  ^ite  uumiitioo.  not  to  allow  him 
lo  W'lk  itici-o  iiioue.  L'tie  ';'jaj  bwiu^  so  hi-r(i  and  the 
1-oi.uii  l>^-iii{4  so  Hul*.'.  a  mail  siioulil  auc  be  allowed  D>  work 
aloiic  '•{  I'lfi't;  its  aiiv  ijosiMljIe  iluubc  a*  Ci»  Its  safety. 
Uol.iiu^  iliifs.  s.)if;i;vs.iJou  will  itn?«;r  appr^>vai. 

(,>u  m>  linli  oihcia)  visJr  ri»  riiiii  mine,  on  Xov.  14rh. 
IMOl.  t  Wit*  iiloase.!  ri>  s^e  .'vei-vrhiiin  in  iood  i'im<Iiri.ia. 
ami  'iiiiio  wuikiii^  i'lil  Uiin',  I  hitvp  luuiie  :*«'V''nil  '»th>^r 
iiiu-  .iiHHiy;  ;!u'  vi'iir,  wIul'U  I  <ljii  noz  -'all 
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MINJ':  NO.  r,. 

's.  ■  iu  T.i-.ii'».Tiy  111"  Chc  L'!t-itsiiiir  V'.i;i<^f 
aiui  ■s'^iu.iieii  ;i  'ittie  ivi*si  ni  >'(i.  L  uiiue, 
iiimiii,i;  -kiuiii  Ml)  'lie  '■hii.mhi.  Ir  is-  \'<^a- 
•  iUiU^'i  ■\.utiis-i  iait.  This  i:^  :i  uew  miu*?- 
ifk-'d  r:<  iit.^s  liiii-iii^  'Ills  year.  '*m[)inv<"l 
'^.isf*.  'I'tif  "tu|"it  n  'ills-  mluf  Is-  L'i" 
iwutf  'i^fii  •■"U-  -111-  .■iuiiie  was  -ujy  iniiuidii. 
I'ti.s  -niUi'  'u((ij  ■•vt-r-v  'iitik'tition  "f  beinir 
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ployes  daring  the  year  was  245.    Number  of  horses  was 
36.    Number  at  accidents,  qpn-fatal  3,  fatal  0. 

The  town  itself,  is  located  in  a  little  park  in  the 
mountains  and  as  the  building  are  all  new,  of  modern 
design  and  are  arranged  in  order,  the  effect  is  indeed 
pleasing  to  the  visitors.  Near  the  entrance  to  this  tri- 
angular park  the  Company  has  its  cozj  ofBce,  well  ap- 
pointed and  equipped,  the  Wasatch  Store  Company,  oc- 
cupying a  portion  of  the  commodious  strncture,  in  addi- 
tion the  company  has  constructed  twenty  double  houses 
and  an  equal  number  of  eottajtes  which  are  leased  to 
employes  at  a  reasonable  rental.  The  Company  has  250 
men  on  its  pay  roll,  211  of  which  are  employed  under 
ground.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  amounting  to  about 
$17,500.00  monthly.  The  output  of  first  class  coal  being 
about  1,200  tons  daily. 

The  Clear  Creek  Coal  Mine  is,  it  might  be  said,  still 
in  its  infancy,  having  been  worked  for  a  period  of  only 
about  two  years  and  still  it  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing properties  owned  by  the  Company.  Since  work  be- 
gan in  its  development  and  operation,  two  entries  with  a 
parallel  entry  the  whole  distance,  what  is  known  in  min- 
ing as  a  doable  entry  system.  The  entries  have  been  driv- 
en in  on  the  vein,  each  of  which  is  2650  feet  in  length,  one 
following  the  coal  measure  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
the  other  towards  the  south.  At  every  500  feet  in  the 
sonthern  entry  cross-cut  entries  are  run,  from  which 
rooms  are  turned  and  similar  cross-cut  entries  are  run 
at  every  700  feet  from  the  East  entry,  the  two  main  en- 
tries being  connected  by  a  cross-cut  entry.  .The  vein  is 
14  feet  thick  on  an  average  dud  the  coal  is  clean  and  first 
class  in  quality.  The  vein  is  almost  horizontal,  although 
irregular,  having  slight  dips  and  upraises  at  intervals 
and  yet  maintaining  as  a  general  thing  its  horizontal  ' 
plan.  Portions  of  the  main  entries  are  illuminated  by 
electricity.  The  coal  being  drooped  to  the  dump  from 
the  mine  by  steam  hoist.  Prom  the  extreme  interior 
vorkiogs  the  loaded  cars  are  hauled  to  the  hoist  by 
horses. 

In  this  work  the  Company  employs  36  horses,  all 
magnificent  Clydesdales,  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds  each.  These  horses  are  most  carefully  cared 
for  and  are  the  pride  of  the  camp.    The  miners  work  at 
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little  dry.  In  room  11,  off  fourth-right,  I  found  a  shot 
had  misftred  and  the  miner  working  that  room  had  taken 
out  the  powder,  which  is  contrary  to  the  mining  law,  I 
also  found  a  blow-out  shot  in  the  same  room,  I  then  in- 
structed the  mine  foreman  to  see  to  this  at  once  and  be 
more  careful  in  the  future,  as  I  do  not  want  any  risk 
ran  in  handling  powder.  In  regard  to  ventilation  I 
found  far  more  air  in  the  mine  than  the  law  requires. 
All  of  the  mine  was  well  timbered  and  all  but  the  parts 
mentioned  above  were  w^ll  watered. 

On  my  fourth  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  on 
August  20th,  1901, 1  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condition, 
well  ventilated,  watered  and  timbered. 

On  my  fifth  visit,  Nov.  13th,  1901,  I  found  the  mine 
in  good  condition.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  mine 
superintendent  had  complied  with  my  request  on  my 
last  visit. 

CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

The  Castle  Gate  Jline  is  the  property  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Coal  company  and  is  situated  at  Castle  Gate 
Station,  108  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Carbon 
Countv,  on  the  Kio  Grande  Western  Railroad. 

This  mine  is  the  largest  mine  in  the  state  and  has 
thirty  miles  of  track  in  and  out  of  the  mine.  The  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  daily  inside  and  outside  . 
was  480.  Number  of  days  mine  worked  in  1901  was  282. 
The  output  of  this  mine  for  this  year  was  337,319  short 
tons.  Powder  used  in  1901  waa  43,150  pounds.  Number 
of  horses  and  mules,  40.    Number  of  accidents,  fatal,  1, 

This  mine  has  a  water  pipe  system  reaching  to 
every  portion  of  the  underground  workings,  and  a  num- 
hfr  of  men  are  constantly  employed,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
thorouehly  water  the  mine  in  order  to  keep  the  dust  in 
a  constantly  wet  state.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
steam  iets  are  likewise  introduced  into  the  air  currents 
in  order  that  such  out  of  the  way  corners  and  crevices 
and  the  abandoned  workings  not  readily  reached  by  the 
water  system  may  receive  moisture  from  this  anfailing 
source,  in  addition  to  which  the  mine  has  a  fan  ventil- 
ator. By  this  two-fold  protection  more  moisture  is  in- 
troduced into  the  mine  than  safety  actually  required, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  law  exacts  from  coal  com* 
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jiaities  puwerrul  tur  correuts  and  strong  ventilattoiu 
tltn>UKh  ttll  vuul  miues.  Id  its  passage  throagh  the  maia 
eutrlt^  auil  ruoius,  the  air  naturallj  absorbs  a  great  pro- 
]HU'tii>u  u(  the  luoisturv  iatroduced  in  wetting  down  the 
Uust.  Ou  tbt»  acvHuunt  a  mu^-h  greater  amonnt  of  water 
tbau  i»  tt«i'i*«aarj'  (wr  sprinkling  purposes  most  be  used. 

Thia  mine  is  operated  by  three  parallel  entries  50 
leet  apart.  The  aiiddte  entrv  being  osed  for  car  service  in 
haoUuiE  i'oal  out  of  the  mine.  Theise  entries  are  7,800 
feet  tu  leuxth  ami  follow  the  t'ein  oq  an  upraise  of  a 
pitch  of  sevett  Ue^rees,  with  rrwss  entries  about  every 
thoosatKl  feet^  whivh  is  worted  on  a  double  entry  sys- 
tem, with  tevt-U  ott  thetsv  evvry  40t>  feet  and  with  rooms 
ever;  »W  feet  of  the  level*. 

There  are  rtv*"  rleviciv  hoists^  twu  of  wtueh  drop  the 
toadeU  vans  Uowu  to  the  uiala  eucry^  and  three  on  the 
lUitLii  eutcy^  wtiich  drop  the  cats  t'cooi  one  to  the  other 
uutU  they  ace  laiuieU.  on  the  dump;  uuie&  being  used  id 
the  ui»|>er  workiuij^s.  hauliuj:  cars  uf  i.-oal  Erotn  the  rooms 
to  the  eutries. 

The  meu  work  ei^ht  hour  shift*  aad  are  p«sid  by  the 
ton. 

lu  tuJuiii((  the  coal  the  iiiidermiiiinfj  system  ts  used, 
by  which  mt^'auti  the  brealtijjy;  ut"  the  coal  into  :»mall 
pitrces.  \n  lai'^cvly  avji.Jed.  tlen:ii]es  powder  i»  used  in 
hJut^tiuij;.  aud  fvijui  uiie  to  two  h:niilred  shot»  are  &red 
daily,     Thei*e  sli<ns  afe  iJi»charjit;d  bv  t^lt^ctrii:  batteries 
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which  is  made  into  four  separate  splits  and  distributed 
through  all  parts  of  the  mine,  and  also  furnishes  steam 
to  operate  the  big  dynamos  which  furnish  the  electric 
power  for  the  working  of  all  the  machinery  in  and 
around  the  mine. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  1,300  and  supports 
three  churches — Mormon,  Methodist  and  Catholic ;  a 
school  house  and  two  hotels.  The  company  has  a  fine 
large  office,  built  of  stone.  It  has  also  erected  65  cot- 
tages for  the  use  of  the  employees,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  employees  have  built  cottages  of  their  own.  This 
property  is  under  the  management  of  V.  M.  Cameron,  as 
mine  superintendent,  who  is  at  this  date  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  P.  V.  Coal  Company  and  the 
Utah  Fuel  company. 

On  my  first  official  visit  to  the  Castle  Gate  Mine,  on 
Jan.  10th,  1901,  on  the  10th,  llth,  12th  and  13th,  I  went 
throiiErh  all  the  mine.  I  found  three  inside  rooms  on  the 
first  level  of  13  raise  were  a  little  worn,  but  all  the  rooms 
were  damp.  I  found  three  standing  shots  in  room  3,  on 
the  ninth  level  of  10  raise.  The  mine  was  well  timbered 
and  watered  and  had  good  ventilation  and  was  clear 
from  all  gas.    Mine  working  full  time. 

On  my  second  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Ma;  14th 
to  18th,  1901,  I  found  said  mine  in  a  safe  condition  and 
the  ventilation  good.  It  was  well  watered  all  through 
and  was  perfectly  damp  and  well  timbered.  The  new 
law  has  been  well  complied  with  and  is  giving  good  sat- 
isfaction. I  also  made  a  visit  to  this  mine  on  July  27th, 
1901,  and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition.  This  was 
my  third  visit.  On  my  fourth  official  visit  to  this  mine, 
on  Aug.  25,  1901,  I  found  the  mine  in  generally  good 
condition  in  regard  to  ventilation,  watering  and  timber- 
ing. On  this  date  I  suggested  that  the  management  put 
in  a  telephone  line  from  the  outside,  connected  to  the 
company's  office,  and  the  inside  of  the  mine,  with  a  sta- 
tion at  each  hoist,  as  I  think  this  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  employees  and  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

On  my  fifth  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Oct.  9th  to 
12th,  1901, 1  found  it,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  in  a  very  good 
condition,  the  dust  kept  well  watered  and  the  timbering 
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good,  aod  the  veDtilation  excellent.    In  short,  the  mine 
was  ia  a  perfectly  safe  cooditioo. 

On  my  sixth  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Dec.  3rd 
to  6th,  IML  On  the  first  three  days  met  as  a  board  of 
examiners,  and  on  thf  sixth  I  inspected  the  mine  and 
found  it  in  a  good  condition.    Mine  working  full  time. 

SCSXYSIDE  MIXES. 

These  mines  are  situated  at  Sannyside  16  miles  east 
of  Mounds,  in  Whitmore  Canyon,  Carbon  County,  on  the 
Sunnyside  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Uailroad, 
connections  being  made  at  Mounds  with  the  main  line. 

At  this  place  the  Company  has  opened  up  two 
mines,  No.  1  mine  being  in  the  main  canyon  and  Xo.  2 
on  the  same  vein  in  a  side  canyon  about  a  half  a  mile 
southeast  of  Xo.  1.  The  vein  of  coal  being  about  7  to 
7^2  'eet  thick. 

Sunnyside  has  a  population  of  1,500.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  names  of  450  appear  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  com- 
pany. To  accommodate  its  employees,  the  Company  has 
built  100  five  and  six  room  cottages,  which  are  nicely 
furnished  and  painted,  and  which  are  equipped  with 
electric  lights  and  supplied  with  a  water  system.  Many 
of  the  miners  have  built  their  own  hotises  using  plans 
famished  by  the  company,  thus  securing  a  uniform 
style  of  architecture. 

Because  of  the  care  the  Company  has  taken,  the 
town  of  Sunnyside  has  a  modern  appearance  and  is  free 
from  shacks  and  shambles  which  hare  characterized  the 
early  coal  camps  of  the  west. 

The  town  has  one  church  building,  one  large  well 
i'qulpp»*d  school  house  with  200  children  on  the  roll  and 
a  hospital,  equal  in  its  requirements  for  all  necessities 
and  furnishing  the  best  of  modern  care  and  surgery. 

The  Company  has  a  large  and  well  appointed  office 
and  a  rrunmodions  boarding  house,  the  latter  for  the  ac- 
«oinniodation  of  single  men,  the  price  of  board  being  75 
•■«-HiK  per  day.  The  Wasatch  Store  Company  has  a  large 
4'»(:ilHiH|]nietit  Ill-re  as  well  as  at  the  other  coal  camps 
of  ili'-t'oiripany. 

V'»,  ]  mine  is  worked  by  a  slope,  following  the  coal 
iiK'iiMiM'  oil  a  li'u  per  cent  dip.     From  this  slope  levels 
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are  turned  at  right  angles.  This  slope  has  been  run  in 
on  the  vein  for  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  and  levels  are 
turned  every  400'  feet,  and  cross  entrit-s  are  turned  oft 
these  levels  about  400  feet  apart,  and  looms  are  turned 
off  these  entries  every  70  feet. 

In  the  operation  of  No.  1  mine  about  125  men  are 
employed,  mining  machines  are  used  in  mining  the  coal. 
Horses  are  used  for  hauling  coal  from  the  rooms  along 
the  levels  to  the  slopes.  From  there  the  coal  is  con- 
feyed  to  the  tipple  by  a  steam  hoist. 

Total  number  of  full  days  the  mine  worked  in  1901 
was  208.  Total  product  of  1901,  79,061  short  tons; 
pounds  of  powder  used  in  1901,  13,756;  number  of  acci- 
dents, 5;  2  fatal  and  3  non-fatal. 

This  mine  is  also  artificially  ventilated  with  a  fan 
runniuR  at  the  rate  at  46  revolutions  per  minute,  pro- 
ducing 58,265  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  all  places  in  the  mine, 

Jly  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine,  on 
Jan.  31st,  1901,  I  went  through  every  place  in  the  mine 
and  found  everything  in  good  order,  mine  working  two 
shifts  of  men  with  two  mining  machines  working  night 
and  day. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Sunnyside  mine,  on  April  19tb, 
1901,  I  found  the  mine  working  full  time  with  two  shifts 
of  men  working.  The  ventilation  was  good,  the  mine 
was  well  watered  and  timbered.  Everything  was  work- 
ing all  richt  under  the  new  law. 

On  my  third  visit  to  this  mine,  in  July,  1901, 1  fouud 
the  mine  iu  general  in  good  condition. 

On  my  fourth  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Sunnyside 
Mine  No.  1,  found  everything  in  good  condition.  Mine 
workine  full  time. 

On  my  fifth  visit  of  inspection  on  Oct.  5th,  1901. 
On  Oct.  4th  I  received  a  message  from  the  mine  superin- 
tendent, stating  that  two  men  had  been  killed  in  No.  1 
mine  on  the  night  of  Oct.  3rd.  Their  names  were  Ed- 
ward Hughes  and  James  Cunningham.  I  arrived  at  the 
mine  on  Oct.  5th  as  this  was  the  first  train  I  could  get 
there  on.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  the  part  of  the 
mine  in  which  the  accident  occurred  and  found  it  to  be 
in  no  way  a  dangerous  place.     There  had  been  a  shot 
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fiwU  LK  the  roof  wktch  did  sot  brinje  all  the  loose  rock 
Uowa.  Uagh.«s  and  Canningham  with  three  other  men 
had  s.oa»  back  after  the  shot  had  be^  ftred  and  sounded 
the  roof  with  a  pick«  thiaking  It  wa»  safe.  Hughes  and 
Oiunisgham  proceeded  to  load  a  ear  of  rock  directly 
uuder  the  place  where  the  shot  had  been  fired,  while  thns 
eujfaged  a  portioa  of  the  rock  fell,  striking  the  two  men 
attd  killiag  theot  inetantly.  The  rock  which  fell  on 
th««e  men,  as  I  found  it.  wa;»  thick  in  the  center  and  thin 
on  the  edges.  In  mv  opinion  the  men  did  imand  the  rock, 
they  sututded  U  in  the  thick  part,  which  wuoid  make  it 
»ound  <tujte  solid,  at  the  same  time  the  rock  mar  hare 
been  loo«e,  made  so  by  the  shot  they  had  just  fired. 
Twenty  minuces  after  the  shot  had  been  tired  the  rock 
fell.  The  condition  of  the  mine  wa»  such  that  there 
could  have  been  uo  bounce  or  squeeze  to  loosen  said  rock 
in  twenty  minutes,  so  in  oiy  opinion  there  watf  a  mistake 
mude  in  rushing  back  to  work  under  this  rock  inunedi- 
aiely  after  the  shot  had  been  tire<L  We  often  lind  this 
mistake  uiade  where  contract  work  is  being  done.  I 
suggested  Co  the  mauagemeur  that  when  the  mine  fore- 
man has  cause  to  put  tour  or  tivt?  men  to  work  in  one 
place  at  any  one  time,  be  put  a  competent  man  in  charge 
of  tile  work.  By  doing  tUis-  many  accidents  can  be 
avoitled.  1  think  this  one  like  many  others  is  careless- 
iitfS»ou  tile  part  of  rlit^  euiiiluyf»f.  (.>u  this  visit  I  find  the 
Siiuiiysiile  miue  iu  general  iu  gooil  londition. 

1  uuule  several  other  visits  liuring  the  y«ar  which  I 
liavf  not  mentioned. 

The  output  of  No.  2  miue  for  I!M)1.  was  21:i.l7l  short 
Ions,  uumbei'  of  day*  worked  in  U)U1,  was  2S0.  number 
of  meu  empl<»ywi  wa»  ■illi.  number  of  fatal  accidents  2. 
uimibei*  of  uou-f.ilal  _,  and  unmber  of  pounds  of  powder 

used  w!is;nu.r»L'.5. 

Ttiis  miue  is  arriticialiy  ventilated  with  a  ftin  run- 
ning ;it  itif  rail'  of  5ti  revoiui ions  jut  minute,  producing 
IJl.li'.")  t-iiliic  ffft  of  air  ["'I-  iiiiiiuii'.  wliich  is  iiistribiire4i 
to  all  Hie  woi-kini;  iiliues  in  rlie  mine  and  aisti  a  water 
-^.^^teiu  iJimugb  the  eiuire  mine,  which  is  used  for 
spiiuldiug  piiijioses  (o  ki'eji  ilie  iniiie  •■■msiantly  damp. 
The  Tiuiiu  I'lili-y  is  in  ;i  ilisiame  iif  :>4ilH)  feet  and  its  rise 
entries  are  puslilng  foi-\\ari|  ni:;lit  and  clay.  The  rise 
eiuries  lit  No.  li  luiiie  are  >'i|iiip|)e<i  I'ol-  hiiulage  with  elec- 


trie  hoists.  Coal  is  delivered  by  mules  on  the  dump. 
This  method  will  sood  be  superceded  by  electric  locomo- 
tive. 

On  my  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  Sunnyside 
mine,  Jan.  30th,  1901, 1  went  through  every  place  in  Xo. 
2  mine  and  found  all  the  places  well  watered,  timbered 
and  ventilated.  On  this  visit  I  suggested  that  every 
place  be  well  watered  before  firing  any  shots.  There 
was  two  mining  machines  working  on  this  date.  They 
had  taken  off  two  for  a  few  days  as  the  water  was  short 
for  sprinkling  purposes.  The  mine  was  working  full 
time. 

On  my  second  visit  of  inspection  on  April  17th  to 
20th,  1901,  I  found  the  Saunyside  mine  No.  2  working 
full  time  with  two  shifts  of  men.  The  ventilation  was 
good,  the  mine  was  well  watered,  every  place  was  damp 
and  the  timbering  was  in  good  condition.  Everything 
working  all  right  under  the  new  law. 

On  my  third  visit  to  this  mine  in  July,  1901,  I  found 
the  Sunnyside  mine  in  a  good  condition. 

August  16th,  1901.  On  this  oflBcial  visit  I  found  N'o. 
2  mine  in  a  good  condition,  well  timbered  and  watered, 
with  good  ventilation.    Mine  working  full  time. 

In  regard  to  the  accident  in  which  Benjamin  Price 
was  killed.  I  took  all  the  evidence  available  and  exam- 
ined the  seat  of  the  accident  and  in  my  opinion  it  was 
purely  accidental. 

On  Oct.  6th,  1901.  On  my  oflBcial  visit  of  inspection 
to  No.  2  mine,  I  found  the  same  in  general  in  a  good 
condition. 

WASATCH  MINE. 

The  Wasatch  Mine  is  situated  in  the  Coalville- 
(irass  Creek  district,  in  Summit  County,  on  a  spur  of  the 
Echo  &  Park  City  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad, 
and  about  three  miles  east  of  Coalville.  This  mine  is 
owned  by  the  Weber  Coal  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  is  under  the  management  of  T,  J.  Lewis  as  super- 
intendent. The  equipment  of  this  mine  consists  of  four 
iar^e  steam  boilers,  one  double  hoisting  engine  for  haul- 
ing the  coal  out  of  the  mine,  one  ten-foot  fan,  three  large 
pnmps  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  mine.       The 


main  slope  is  down  a  distance  of  1,U00  feet,  of  which 
300  feet  has  been  sunk  this  year  through  a  hard,  fine 
body  of  coal.  The  coal  which  has  been  taken  out  of  this 
mine  during  the  year  1901  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pil- 
lars. The  coal  that  is  taken  out  of  the  pillars  is  not  as 
good  as  the  coal  taken  out  of  the  solid,  which  has  been 
a  great  drawback  to  the  management.  Most  of  the  pil- 
lars are  worked  out  and  the  most  of  the  mining  is  now 
done  in  the  solid,  which  will  be  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  coal. 

The  output  of  this  mine  for  the  year  1901  was  26,751 
short  tons,  at  an  average  price  per  ton  of  |1.41.  Total 
value  of  product,  |35,835.00;  total  number  of  full  days 
the  mine  worked  was  208;  pounds  of  powder  used  was 
1,500.  The  average  number  of  employes  during  the  year 
was  40.  Number  of  horses  was  9,  Number  of  accidents, 
fatal  0,  non-fatal  2. 

The  output  mentioned  above  did  not  include  slack 
and  other  small  coals. 

On  my  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine, 
on  March  22nd,  1901,  I  found  the  mine  working  fall 
time,  employing  50  men,  inside  and  out.  I  examined  all 
places  in  the  mine  and  found  it  well  timbered,  but  a 
little  warm  in  places,  with  a  fair  current  of  air.  On  this 
visit  I  gave  instructions  in  regards  to  the  new  law.  I 
found  the  mine  a  little  dry  and  dusty  on  the  third  level, 
and  I  suggested  to  the  management  to  put  in  a  steam 
jet. 

On  my  second  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  June 
3rd,  1901,  I  found  the  mine  working  four  days  a  week. 
The  air  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been.  The 
mine  was  well  timbered,  I  suggested  to  the  manage- 
ment that  they  put  in  a  new  fan,  as  the  artificial  means 
that  they  now  use  was  not  sufficient. 

On  my  third  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Aug.  30th, 
1901,  I  found  things  in  general  in  a  good  condition. 

On  my  fourth  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  Nov.  20th, 
1901,  I  also  found  the  mine  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 
Was  pleased  to  see  the  management  had  complied  with 
my  suggestions  in  regards  to  fan,  which  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. When  same  is  in  working  order  it  will  make  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  mine.    I  have  made  other 


visits  to  this  mine  during  the  year,  which  I  did  not  call 
special  visits. 

GRASS  CREEK  MINE. 

The  Orass  Creeli  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Grass  Creek  Coal  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  is 
situated  on  the  Grass  Creek  Terminal  Bailroad,  a  branch 
of  the  Echo  &  Park  City  Railroad,  nine  miles  southeast 
of  Echo. 

The  equipment  of  this  mine  consists  of  two  steam 
boilers,  one  small  double  engine,  which  is  used  for  lower- 
ing the  coal  from  the  upper  part  of  the  workings;  one 
small  engine,  which  is  used  for  shaking  screens;  one 
ten-foot  fan,  which  produces  11,198  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  The  output  of  this  mine  for  the  year  1901  was 
28,498  short  tons;  average  price  per  ton,  ¥1.50;  total 
selling  value  of  product,  f42,338.08;  total  number  of  full 
days  the  mine  worked  was  250;  pounds  of  powder  used 
was  11,250;  average  number  of  employees  during  the 
year  was  55;  number  of  horses  used  in  the  mine  was  6; 
accidents,  none.  The  vein  in  this  mine  is  twelve  feet 
thick  of  clean  coal.  The  mine  is  under  the  management 
of  W.  L.  Hanson,  as  superintendent. 

On  my  first  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  March  23rd, 
1901, 1  found  the  mine  in  general  in  good  condition,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  well  timbered,  working  from  four  to 
five  days  a  week.  On  this  visit  I  instructed  the  superin- 
tendent in  regards  to  the  new  law. 

On  my  second  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  June  5th, 
1901,  I  found  the  ventilation  was  good,  with  a  small 
namber  of  men  in  the  mine.  I  inspected  the  air-way 
]eadin(r  to  the  fan  and  found  it  to  be  too  small  to  work 
a  very  few  men  at  a  time.  I  instructed  the  mine  super- 
intendent to  make  the  air-way  leading  to  the  fan  larger 
in  order  to  relieve  the  fan  and  increase  the  amount  of 
air  in  the  mine. 

On  my  third  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine, 
on  Aug.  28th,  1901,  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated, 
considering  the  number  of  men  employed.  The  timber- 
ing in  places  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  rooms  the  props  were  too  far  apart,  which  in 
my  estimation  would  make  the  rooms  unsafe,     I  sug- 


gested  that  the  miDe  superintendent  instniet  the  miners 
and  get  them  to  put  the  props  no  further  apart  than  six 
feet  alon;;  the  side  of  the  track,  and  also  a  row  between 
that  and  the  rib.  I  also  BUt^gested  that  he  timber  the 
main  entry  at  the  lirst  fault,  which  I  regarded  aa  being 
unsafe.  On  my  inspection  in  and  around  the  fan  I  found 
that  my  instructions  on  my  last  visit  had  not  been  car- 
ried out  I  also  called  his  attention  to  the  new  mining 
laws  of  1901,  which  he  had  not  complied  with. 

On  Oct.  11th,  1901,  I  wrote  the  mine  superintendent 
a  letter  in  regard  to -my  visit  of  Aug.  28th.  In  my  letter 
I  stated  to  him  that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law, 
you  must  make  Some  improvements  in  regard  to  the  air- 
way leading  to  the  fan  and  timbering  in  the  mine,  and 
also  to  put  an  iron  door  at  the  month  of  the  tunnel  and 
part  of  the  building  between  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
and  the  dump.  'Sow,  I  gave  yon  thirty  days  in  which  to 
make  these  improvements,  the  time  being  up  last  Mon- 
day, Oct.  5th,  and  if  on  that  date  these  improvements 
and  changes  were  not  completed,  you  are  unlawfully 
running  vour  mine  and  holding  vourself  liable  to  a  Bne 
of  from  1100.00  to  $500.00. 

Please  read  Section  11  of  mining  law  of  1901. 
Yours  verv  respectfullv 

GOMEB  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

On  my  fourth  official  visit  to  this  mine,  on  >'ov.  21st. 
1901,  I  found  the  Grass  Creek  Mine  in  general  in  a  good 
condition  and  several  of  my  previous  suggestions  had 
been  complied  with.  The  iron  door  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  bad  been  put  in,  the  timbering  of  the  mine  had 
been  done  and  the  airway  leading  to  the  fan  was  about 
to  be  completed. 

I  have  made  other  visits  to  this  mine  during  the 
year  1901. 

THOMAS  MIXE. 

The  Thomas  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Sterling  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  is 
situated  some  two  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Sterling  on 
the  terminus  of  the  Sanpete  Railroad. 
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The  main  tunnel  is  driven  across  the  measures 
through  the  sand  formation,  a  distance  of  2,700  feet. 
The  thickness  of  the  vein  on  the  north  side  of  the  tunnel 
is  three  feet  thick  and  on  the  south  four  and  one-half 
feet.  The  production  of  this  mine  for  1901  was  1,885 
tons.  Total  number  of  days  worked  was  300.  Number 
of  employees  was  6.  Accidents,  non-fatal  1,  fatal  0. 
Number  of  pounds  of  powder  used  500.  Number  of 
horses  1. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  ventilation.  I 
made  four  visits  to  this  mine  during  1901  and  found  it  in 
good  condition,  with  good  ventilation,  well  timbered  and 
was  kept  damp  by  natural  sources. 

EDMONDS  MINE. 

The  Edmonds  Mine  is  owned  by  the  Manti  Coal  Com- 
pany of  Manti,  and  is  operated  by  Jacob  Johnson,  who 
has  a  lease  on  same,  who  has  abandoned  the  old  opening 
and  is  now  taking  coal  out  through  the  Sterling  Coal  & 
Coke  Company's  tunnel,  aa  the  Sterling  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  owns  all  the  coal  north  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
Manti  Coal  Company  of  the  south.  Now  the  both  com- 
panies take  their  coal  out  through  the  one  tunnel.  I 
made  several  visits  to  this  mine  during  1901,  but  on  my 
last  visit  to  this  property  on  Dec.  11th,  1901,  I  found 
eight  men  working  in  the  mine  and  with  a  very  little  air, 
not  netur  enough  to  keep  the  mine  in  a  safe  and  healthy 
condition.  The  mine  foreman  did  not  hold  a  certificate 
of  competency  as  required  by  the  mining  laws  of  Utah. 
On  the  13th  day  of  December,  I  notified  the  management 
of  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  regard  to  ventilation  and 
escapement  way  and  also  in  regard  to  the  mine  fore- 
man who  did  not  hold  a  certificate,  and  if  he  continued 
to  work  under  the  above  condition  he  would  lay  himself 
liable  to  the  law,  as  in  my  opinion  the  mine  was  not  safe. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  ventilation.  The 
output  of  this  mine  for  1901  was  700  short  tons,  the  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  during  the  year  1901  was  6. 

ABERDEEN  MINE. 

The  Aberdeen  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  Whit- 
more  &  Ballinger,  of  Price,  Carbon  County,  Utah,  and, 
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situated  eight  miiea  northeast  of  Price.  The  vein  that  is 
worked  in  this  mine  is  20  feet  thick  of  clean  coal  and  is 
of  good  steaming  and  domestic  qualities.  The  output 
of  this  mine  for  the  year  1901,  was  500  short  tons,  num- 
ber of  men  employed  3. 

THE  MILNER  &  GILSON  MINE. 

This  mine  is  situated  some  twelve  miles  northeast 
of  Price  and  is  under  the  management  of  Sam  G-ilson. 
There  are  several  openings  on  this  property  and  are 
now  making  a  test  of  the  coal  for  coke  with  a  small  coke 
oven,  so  far  they  have  produced  a  very  fair  quality  of 
coke.  The  management  is  more  than  confident  that 
they  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  their  mines  are 
capable  of  producing  coke  that  can  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  .the  Colorado  and  Utah  and  Oonnelsville  ar- 
ticles. 

HUNTINGTON  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  a  New  York  Company  and  is 
worked  under  a  lease  by  S.  3.  Harkness.  It  is  situated 
some  13  miles  east  of  Pairview.  The  production  of  this 
mine  during  the  year  1901  was  700  short  tons.  Number 
of  days  worked  was  150,  number  of  men  employed  was  3. 

DESERET  MINE. 

Ttds  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Deseret 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Manti.  It  is  situated  on  Hunt- 
ington Creek  a  little  east  of  the  Huntington  Mine. 

CEDAR  CREEK  MINE. 

The  Cedar  Creek  Mine  is  situated  on  Cedar  Creek, 
about  10  miles  northeast  of  Huntington,  Emery  County, 
Utah  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Cedar  Creek 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with  William  Howard  as  Super- 
intendent. The  coal  from  this  property  is  sold  to  local 
trade  in  Castle  Valley  and  has  good  steam,  domestic  and 
cokeing  qualities. 

On  my  official  visit  to  this  property  on  April  tth, 
1901,  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condition.  The  main 
entry  was  driven  175  feet,  with  14  feet  of  clean  coal. 


This  mine  has  the  indications  of  becoming  a  large  pr> 
dacer,  as  it  is  situated  only  ten  miles  from  the  coming 
railroad  which  has  been  surYeyed  through  Castle  ValWy 
by  the  B.  G.  W.  R.  B.  Company.  This  mine  works  about 
three  months  in  the  year.  It  produced  300  short  tons  m 
1901,  number  of  days  worked  80,  number  of  men  em- 
ployed was  2. 

BEAR  CANYON  MINES. 

These  mines  are  situated  13  miles  porth  of  the  town 
of  Huntington,  on  Huntington  Creek,  also  three  miles 
further  up  the  creek  is  the  Trail  Canyon  Mine.  There 
are  two  veins  on  these  properties,  one  8  feet  and  one  1 1 
all  clean  coal,  owned  and  operated  by  Don  Robinson  of 
Huntington,  Emery  County.  I  visited  these  mines  on 
April  5th,  1901. 

CASTLE  VALLEY  MINE. 

I  visited  this  mine  on  April  7th,  1901.  This  mine  is 
14  miles  northwest  of  Castle  Dale  and  has  seven  ind 
one-half  feet  of  good  clean  coal  and  owned  and  operated 
by  A.  M.  Johnson.  The  output  of  this  mine  for  1901  was 
500  short  tons.  Total  number  of  full  days  worked  was 
180,  number  of  men  employed  was  2.  The  coal  is  sold  to 
local  trade  in  Castle  Valley. 

PERRON  MINE. 

My  visit  to  this  property  on  April  8th,  1901.  This 
mine  is  some  14  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Ferron. 
There  are  two  tunnels  on  this  property;  one  is  on  an 
eight-foot  vein  and  one  on  a  five-foot  vein  all  good  coal. 
This  property  is  owned  by  the  Ferron  Coal  Company, 
with  W.  8.  Hiuke  as  Superintendent. 

I  visited  other  small  mines  in  the  valley  as  follows: 
Mud  Creek  Mine,  some  twelve  and  one-half  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Emery  and  Queatcb-up-pah  Creek 
about  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Emery,  to  the  nortti- 
west.  The  vein  on  this  property  is  about  15  feet  thick. 
There  has  been  a  great  fire  in  this  canyon  which  has 
raused  some  of  the  coal  to  burn  and  some  of  it  charred, 
which  makes  appearance  of  it  almost  look  like  Anthra- 
rite  coal  and  other  parts  of  it  looks  like  natural  coke, 
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bat  it  has  all  been  made  bj  the  action  of  the  fire.  This 
property  is  owned  by  Sam  Williams  of  Emery  and  a  Salt 
Lake  party,  I  also  visited  the  mines  in  the  valley  sooth 
of  Emery  from  five  to  fifteen  miles.  These  coal  meas- 
ures are  about  2,000  feet  lower  than  the  coal  measures 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  with  several  veins  from 
four  to  forty  feet  thick.  This  coal  is  not  as  good  a  qual- 
ity as  the  coal  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  On  ^pril 
13th,  1901,  I  visited  the  Convulsion  Creek  Mine.  This 
mine  is  ten  miles  west  of  Emery.  The  coal  here  is  about 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  Castle  Valley  coal. 

In  my  opinion,  the  coal  fields  in  Castle  Valley  which 
I  visited  on  this  trip  are  one  of  the  largest  in  the  vfe-it 
and  are  equal  in  quality. 

CARBOKDALE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Carbondale 
Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  at  Hales,  six  nules  north 
of  Scofleld.  All  of  this  coal  has  good  steam  and  coking 
qualities. 

ANALYSES  OP  COAL    FROM  DIFFERENT    MINES 
IN  THE  STATE. 

Winter  Quarters  Mine. — Water,  3.33  per  cent;  vol- 
atile, 42.67  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  49.06  per  cent;  ash, 
4.94  per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

Sterling  Mine. — Water,  5.67  per  cent;  volatile  mat- 
ter, 39.24  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  49.79  per  cent;  ash,  5.30 
per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

Castle  Gate  Mine. — Water,  1.50  per  cent;  volatile 
matter,  44.62  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  50.22  per  cent;  ash, 
3.20  per  cent. 

Huntington  Mine. — Water,  1.51  per  cent;  volatile  mat- 
ter, 43.52  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  51.31  per  cent;  ash,  3.21 
per  cent;  sulphur,  0.45  per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

Sunnyside  Mine. — Water,  1.68  per  ccDt;  volatile 
matter,  36.14  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  57.88  per  cent;  ash, 
4.30  per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

Wasatch  Mine,  Coalville. — Water,  8.38  per  cent; 
volatile  matter,  46.89  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  40.45  per 
cent;  ash,  3.33  per  cent. 

Clear  Creek  Mine. — Water,  3.42  per  cent;    volatile 
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■matter,  43.56  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  48.38  per  cent;  ash, 
■1.64  per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

Grass  Creek  Mine,  Coalville. — Water,  T.28  per  cent; 
volatile  matter,  45.79  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  43.25  per 
cent;  ash,  3.45  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.23  per  cent.  Total, 
lOO  per  cent. 

Castle  Valley  Mines. — Water,  1.85  per  cent;  volatile 
matter,  36.01  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  56.61  per  cent;  ash, 
4.95  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.58  per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

Iron  County. — Water,  3.00  per  cent;  volatile  matter, 
44.41  per  cent;  fixed  carbon,  43.47  per  cent;  ash,  10.12 
per  cent.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

THE  HYDKOCARBONS. 
Theory  and  Bevelation  of  Some  ot  Utah's  Resources. 

The  genesis  of  the  hydrocarbon  world  in  Uinta 
Basin  is  known  in  areal  geology,  up  to  date,  by  the  "tes- 
timony of  the  rocks." 

The  unwritten  history  and  the  material  resources 
that  have  come  to  surface  and  light,  so  far,  are  unfold- 
ing to  the  miner  and  investigator  valuable  products  and 
information. 

This  is  so. 

In  this  moat  interesting  region  much  more  has  to 
be  learned. 

This  we  know. 

That  will  be  in  future  development  and  exploration. 
Deep  wells  and  shafts  in  the  basin  will  follow  and  solve 
the  problems. 

Nevertheless,  now  there  are  many  complicated  prop- 
ositions to  study  or  theorize  in  more  than  economic  min- 
eralogy and  vein  phenomena  in  that  vicinity. 

Particularly  is  it  so  in  the  genetic  relations  in  the 
formation  of  shales,  coals,  petroleum  and  various  as- 
phaltic  products  known  and  developed  throughout. 

The  areal  and  structural  geology,  the  origin  of  gil- 
sonite,  grahamite,  wurtzelite,  and  the  occurrence  of  re- 
lated hydrocarbons  in  this  region  are  matters  of  much 
interest." 

To  make  the  subject  more  intelligible,  we  respect- 
fully refer  to  the  syncHnical  section  herein. 

These  sections  are  projections  of  the  monoclinical 


Book  Cliff  mouDtains  at  the  Hammotb  Paraffin  mine  in 
Whitmore  Canyon,  heretofore  pablishecL 

The  initial  station  being  on  the  southern  rim  of 
lines  Tunning  north  and  northeasterly  across  the  Uinta 
Baaon,  the  terminations  rest  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
Uinta  mountains,  which  is  upon  the  northerly  rim,  il- 
lustrating in  a  measure  the  actual  condition  in  this 
syDclinical  region. 

From  personal  investigation  io  the  vicinity  and 
north  of  the  Mammoth  Paraffin  mine,  we  base  the  source 
of  uintiate  or  gilsonite  and  allied  hydrocarbons  in  the 
exudation  of  maltha  or  capapote  from  the  lower  meas- 
ures of  sand  asphaltum. 

In  one  instance  the  geological  horizon  in  the  satu- 
rated sandstone  and  limestone  of  the  Green  Biver  group 
of  the  tertiary,  a  crevice  is  filled  with  gum  or  a  viscous 
compound,  the  fracture  being  in  both  sand  and  lime  .ib- 
phaltic  rocks.  It  is  a  vertical  vein,  extending  from  the 
surface  in  a  gorge  downward  to  the  great  mass  of  ca- 
papote beneath.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  that  it  is 
both  tasteless  and  odorless,  unless  fused,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  chewing  gum  and  can  be  cut  out  of  the  vein 
with  an  ax  or  knife.  This  being  an  intermediate  it  is  so 
far  without  classification,  unless  we  call  it  "chewing 
gum."  In  other  instances  in  our  observations  in  various 
localities,  viz.,  upon  the  Mammoth  Paraffin  mine  and 
immediate  vicinity,  on  the  Salt  Lake  Asphaltum  Com- 
pany's claims  and  on  "Nine  Mile"  and  "Emma  Park" 
region,  wherever  there  is  an  expose  of  sand  rock  and  as- 
phalt, trickling  springs  of  maltha  or  mineral  tar,  flow 
out  of  the  crevices.  Some  of  these  crevices  are  in  slight 
displacements  and  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  springs  of 
water. 

As  to  the  origin  or  course  of  the  crevices  or  veins 
filled  with  uintaite,  gilsonite,  wurtzelite,  etc.,  we  would 
not  undertake  to  state,  but  lean  toward  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  George  H.  Eldridge  in  his  report  of  18S6, 
U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  which  is  as  follows: 

"They  may  have  been  produced  in  the  gentle  folding 
that  took  place  in  the  formation  of  the  Uinta  Basin 
eynclinical,  the  strata  being  torn  asunder  from  below 
upward,  instead  of  as  in  an  anticlinical  from  above 
downward." 
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If  this  ^a  correct,  the  cracks  may  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  perhaps  several  thousand  feet,  and 
would  have  a  tendency  to  widen  in  their  descent  at  least 
for  a  distance,  unless  occupied  by  rock  masses  squeezed 
in  from  the  side. 

As  to  the  origin  and  source  of  nintaite  or  gilsonite, 
wurtaelite,  etc.,  bftrd,  raw  hydrocarbons .  impregnating 
the  veins  meiUioned  above,  a  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  a  semi-fluid  or  viscous  mass  srenerated  in  the  grea^ 
sandstone  asphaltic  rock  or  saturated  oil  sands,  under 
heavy  pressure,  were  forced  upward,  gradually  becom- 
ing hardened  and  solidifying  nearer  the  surface.  These 
strata  being  the  upper  "Green  River,"  "Bridger"  and 
"Uinta  Group"  of  the  tertiary  formation,  the  greatest 
number  of  veins  break  through  and  outcrop  in  the  syn- 
clinical  or  "Uinta  Basin." 

This  in  the  hydro-carbon  vein  phenomena  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  Dr.  Henry  Wartz  of  West  Virginia  in 
the  examination  of  a  vein  of  grahamite  in  that  state 
which  is  as  follows: 

"The  general  aspect  of  the  mass,  as  well  as  all  the 
results  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  accompanying 
phenomena,  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  here  a  fissure  which  has  been  filled  by  an  exuda- 
tion, in  a  pasty  condition,  of  a  resinoid  substance,  de- 
rived from  or  formed  by  some  metamorphosis  of  un- 
known fossil  matter  contained  in  deep  seated  strata  in- 
tersected by  a  fissure  or  dike.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose a  degree  of  fluidity  greater  than  that  of  semi-fused 
pitch  or  inspissated  tar.  Such  soft  doughy  mass,  though 
flowing  but  slowly  would  in  time  be  forced,  by  a  very 
moderate  pressure,  into  every  crevice  of  the  fissure." 

In  support  also  of  the  conditions  of  impregnation  of 
the  Uinta  Basin  veins,  we  again  refer  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Eldridge  in  his  report  of  1896: 

"The  condition  in  which  the  gilsonite  found  its.  way 
into  the  veins  seems  most  probably  to  have  been  that  of 
a  plastic  mass,  coming  from  below  under  pressure,  and, 
although  of  high  viscosity,  sufiiciently  fiuid  to  be  pressed 
between  the  grains  constituting  wall  rocks,  whether  of 
sandstone,  shale  or  limestone,  etc.,  etc." 

We  also  refer  to  another  authority.  Professor  S.  C. 
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White,  also  of  West  Virginia,  as  to  ttie  origin  of  asphalt 
and  grahamite: 

"It  18  simply  the  residinm  ot  petroleum.  The  fissare 
extends  down  through  underlying  oil  sands,  and  when 
the  cracks  were  opened  petroleum  oozed  up  and  the  tarry 
matters  in  solution  finally  pluf^ged  up  the  exit,  just  as 
they  will  do  in  an  oil  well  if  not  interfered  with  by  the 
torpedo  man." 

Nature  has  indeed  heen  generous  in  the  distribution 
of  the  varied  resources  of  hydro-carbons  outcropping 
from  the  Mammoth  Paraffin  mines,  and  throughout  the 
Uinta  Basin. 

Both  in  vein  and  contact  phenomena  the  exposed 
bitumons  practically  prove  quantity  and  quality. 

In  many  instances  the  surface  outcrops  are  so  ex- 
tensive and  pronounced  as  to  assure  (without  explora- 
tion) inexhaustible  raw  products. 

At  the  Mammoth  ParafBn  mines  in  Whitmore  Can- 
yon, near  Sunnyside,  the  measurement  of  the  lower  bi- 
tuminous rock  stratum  is  eighty-two  (82)  feet  in  thick- 
ness above  and  m  conformity  five  other  measures  have 
expose*!  from  eight  to  forty  feet  in  thickness. 

By  a  series  of  open  cuts  and  quarry  system  hnn- 
dreds  of  feet  along  these  ledges  or  blanket  veins  show  a 
continuity  that  is  unquestionable  and  whose  cubic  con- 
tents are  incalculably  great. 

Another  instance  of  quantity  exists  in  the  "Cow 
Boy"  and  Big  Bonanza  group  belonging  to  vein  phenom> 
ena. 

From  extracts  from  Mr.  George  H.  Eldridge's  re 
port  iu  the  Seventeenth  Annual  V.  S.  Geological  Survej 
in  lW*(i.  pajie  y44,  au  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  gilsonitt 
may  be  formed  from  the  following: 

'*The  "Cow  Boy'  vein,  which  is  the  larger,  and  for  at 
least  two  to  five  miles  it  can  be  traced,  has  an  average 
width  of  twelve  feet,  for  a  half  mile  attaining  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  etc," 

The  Big  or  East  Bonanza,  for  that  portion  north  of 
White  River  fully  three  miles,  maintains  a  general 
width  of  ten  feet. 

There  are  other  veins  mentioned,  viz.  The  "Dn- 
■sne,"  the  "Black  Dragon,"'  and  the  "CnJmer,''  that 
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ahow  upoQ  the  surface  great  oatcroppmgs  of  gUsonite 
also. 

We  refer  also  to  the  emment  arfthoritiee:  Daoa, 
Hitchcock  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Kimball. 

The  letter  we  particularly  refer  to  in  his  deacription 
of  a  vein  on  the  Tanalu!  ranch,  near  the  Cristo  Hansteca, 
Mexico.    We  extract  as  follows: 

"The  sandstone  formation  is  the  source  of  a  nam- 
ber  of  deposits  of  capapote  or  a'sphaltum'.-^-^-^" 

Hence,  this' formation,  from  its  naturie,  otherwise, 
impervious  because  the  permanent  receptacle  of  maltha 
is  asphaltic  petroleum  is  oozing  from  the  sandstones  be- 
low; and  probably  the  more  freely  under  a  hydrostatic 
pressure,  and  the  action  of  the  water  is  strikingly  sug- 
gested by  the  conSguration  here  observed  of  a  strati- 
graphical  basin  bordered  by  elevated  plateaus." 

The  inspissation  of  maltha  or  pit  asphalt,  and  even 
petroleum  to  grahamite  and  other  mineral  bitumens,  by 
the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  the  addition  of  oxygen,  is  a 
well  known  occurrence  which  may  be  artificially  illus- 
trated in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  evidence  we  have  here,  together  in  support  of 
like  conditions,  elsewhere  we  base  a  firm  belief  in  the 
asphalt  saturated  sandstones  being  the  permanent  re- 
ceptacle of  not  only  maltha  but  also  that  great  reservoir 
of  oils  will  be  developed  in  localities  where  no  displace- 
ments exist  throughout  the  Uinta  Basin. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SAKD  ASPHALT.    NO.  1. 

Moisture .• 10  per  cent 

Petrolene 6.50  per  cent 

Aspheltone 3.89  per  cent 

Aspheltam    10.45  per  cent 

Organic,  not  asphalt 67  per  cent 

Mineral  "matter  88.72  per  cent 

100.00 

Specific  gravity,  compared  with  water. .     2.10  per  cent 
Weight  of  one  cubic  foot,  131  pounds. 
The  petrolene  is  the  liquid  portion  of  all  asphaltum. 
The  asphaltene  is  the  solid  portion  of  asphaltum. 
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The  mineral  matter  is  a  nearly  pure  white  silicioni 
Band  coDsiating  of  small  angular  grains. 

The  excess  of  petrolene  over  asphaltene  gives  plac- 
ticity  to  the  mixture. 

ANALYSIS  OP  SAND  ASPHALT.    NO.  2. 

Moisture 15  per  cent 

Petrolene 6.56  per  cent 

Aspheltene  3.89  per  cent 

10.45  per  cent 

ANALYSIS  OF  SAND  ASPHALT  AND  HYDROCAR- 
BON MINERALS.    NO.  3. 

Moisture 21  per  cent 

Potrolnm 8.41  per  cent 

Asphaltene 2.77  per  cent 

11.18  per  cent 

NO.  4. 

The  specimens  of  No.  1  gilsonite  is  practically  pare 
asphaltum.    The  result  qualitive  of  asphalt  in  the 

No.  5  Gilsonite  is 99.75  per  cent 

No.  6  Gilsonite  and  sand  residue  is  49  tu  55.96  per  cent 

No.  7,  Gilsonite  sandstoDe  wall  is 25.00  per  cent 

No.  8  Gilsonite,     Sand-asphalt,     "Capa- 

pote"  foundation  is  16.00  per  cent 

The  mineral  residue,  so  Nos.  3  and  3  specimens  are 
principally  silicious  sand. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Tribune  Oil  Pam- 
phlet: 

DEVELOPMENT  HAS  COMMENCED. 

Tlie  development  in  several  connties  has  passed  the 
experimental  stJifie,  and  oil  in  limited  quantities  has 
been  struck  at  a  reasonable  depth.  While  the  state  is 
still  yielding  millions  in  metallic  wealth  from  her  moun- 
tain ranfies,  the  best  cxi)erts  in  the  country-  confidently 
believe  that  there  lie  underneath  their  lower  slopes  and 
the  valleys  deposits  of  oil  which  can  be  reached  and 


marketed  at  an  oatlay  email  in  comparison  with  the 
profits  to  be  accrued. 

At  all  points  where  boring  is  going  on,  the  drills 
have  passed  through  sand  yielding  an  excellent  quality 
of  oil  and  promising  more  with  the  attaiunent  of  depth. 
Capitalists  experienced  in  oil  production  all  over  the 
country  have  recognised  the  promise  of  the  Utah  fields 
and  are  investing  their  means  liberally  in  oil  lands  and 
development  work. 

At  present  the  development  is  prai-tically  upon  the 
border  of  the  immense  field,  one  well  being  drilled  at 
Dairy  Fork,  about  seventy  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake; 
another  eighteen  miles  south  of  Colton;  a  third  in  the 
San  Rafael  country,  sixty  miles  south  of  Price,  and  a 
fourth  just  over  the  Utah  line,  in  Rio  Blanco  county, 
Colorado.  When  these  wells  have  proven  their  capaci- 
ties, which  seems  inevitable,  the  development  of  the 
immense  intermediate  territory  will  be  resistless. 

GREEN  RIVER  OIL  FIELDS. 

Vast  Acreage  Controlled  by  Numerous  Companies. 

The  Green  River  oil  fields  are  situated  in  the  Green 
River  valley,  in  Grand  and  Emery  Counties,  Utah,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway,  186  miles  southeast 
of  Salt  Lake. 

The  whole  valley  is  made  by  erosion  from  wind  and 
water,  and  the  removal  of  the  tertiary  and  superficial 
deposits,  down  to  the  cretaceous,  leaving  a  valley  thirty 
miles  wide  by  seventy  or  eighty  miles  long.  The  surface 
consists  of  low  plateaus  and  deeper  valleys.  Traversing 
this  great  valley  from  soutlieasterly  to  northwesterly 
are  two  distinct  anticlinal  uplifts.  There  are  vast  areas 
of  the  surface  where  the  lower  members  of  the  tertiary 
are  left  in  thin  sheets  or  caps,  to  plateaus  from  200  to 
300  feet  high,  while  the  surrounding  valleys,  washes, 
creek  bottoms  and  river  valleys  lie  wholly  in  the  upper 
cretaceous.  The  erosions  expose  the  blue  shales  of  the 
cretaceous  at  all  points  where  sufficient  erosion  has  oc- 
curred to  remove  the  tertiary  formations.  The  oil 
found  in  seepages  in  these  anticlines  belong  to  the  par- 
affine  family,  and  is,  therefore,  much  more  valuable  than 


the  oil  obtained  in  tlie  tertiary  formations  of  California 
and  Texas. 

COMPAMES  INTERESTED. 

Among  the  companies  interested  in  this  district  are 
the  California-Utah  Oil  Company,  the  Arizona-Utah  Par- 
affine  Oil  Company,  the  Peerless  Oil  Company,  the  Sun- 
day Morning  Oil  Company,  the  San  Rafael  Oil  Company, 
the  Duchesne  Oil  Company,  the  Home  Lubricating  Oil 
Company,  the  Green  River  Oil  ('ompany,  the  Chicago  Oil 
Comnany  and  the  Utah  Lubricating  Oil  Company. 

J.  R.  Walker  and  associates  of  Salt  Lake  control 
about  20,000  acres  of  land  in  this  district,  and  W.  J. 
Berry,  representing  California  capitalists,  controls  12,- 
800  acres.  Among  the  large  individual  holders  are  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kearns  of  Utah,  Senator  C.  D.  Clark  of 
Wyoming,  W.  E.  Jamison  of  Pittsburg,  William  Bordisi 
of  New  York,  John  T.  Beebe  of  Chicago,  H.  A.  Orth  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  George  W.  Heintz  and  W.  W.  Riv- 
ers of  Salt  Lake. 

SAN  RAFAEL  WELL  DEEPEST. 

The  San  Rafael  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  on 
June  6,  1901,  under  the  laws  of  Utah,  with  a  capital  of 
500,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  25  centa.  The  officers 
are:  A,  J.  Lee,  president;  Thomas  Nichols,  vice-presi- 
dent; W,  H,  Clark,  secretary  and  treasurer;  A,  J,  Davis, 
director  and  manager.  This  company  has  acquired  the 
ownership  of  2,000  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Emery  County,  Utah,  sixty  miles  from  Price, 
Utah.  Work  was  started  on  the  property  immediately 
after  the  incorporation,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
about  f23,000  has  been  expended  in  machinery  and  de- 
velopment work.  A  ten-inch  well  has  been  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  1240  feet.  The  drill  has  passed  through  two 
strata  of  oil-bearing  sand,  one  at  a  depth  of  W'l  f'!0t 
and  another  at  a  depth  of  657  feet.  The  second  '.and 
produced  enough  oil  to  make  it  a  paying  proposition,  but 
this  being  a  test  well,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  'Irill 
for  the  third  oil  sand,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  en- 
countered at  a  depth  of  1300  feet.  The  formationa  al- 
ready passed  through  have  been  very  regiilar,  the  shales 
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and  sands  being  identical  with  those  found  in  the  Oil 
Citj  fields  of  PenusylTania.  The  quality  of  the  oil  is 
the  highest  grade  of  lubricating  oil,  being  78  per  cent 
pure  paraBBne.  The  company  ie  using  a  forty-horse- 
power boiler  and  engine,  manufactured  expressly  for  its 
use.  There  are  eight  oil  springs  on  the  property  of  the 
company,  from  which  oil  flows  from  the  surface. 

THE  CALIFOKNIA-UTAH  CO. 

Has  the  First  Big  in  the  Oreen  Biver  Field. 
The  California- Utah  Oil  Company  was  incorporated 
nnder  the  laws  of  Utah  on  June  11, 1901,  with  a  capital 
of  24,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  fl.  The  oflScers  are: 
C.  M.  KilbouTD,  president;  Walter  Scott,  vice-president; 
W.  I.  Boberts,  secretary  and  treaaurer;  D.  C.  Bobbins, 
general  manager.  Principal  office.  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
company,  backed  largely  by  California  capital,  controls 
about  60,000  acres  of  land  in  Emery  and  Carbon  coun- 
ties, mostly  in  the  former  county,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Green  Biver  station.  Machinery,  derricks  and  neces- 
sary buildings  have  recently  been  put  on  the  gi-ound  and 
drillin?  will  soon  begin.  The  first  well  will  be  drilled  at 
a  point  eight  miles  southwest  of  Green  River  station. 
The  company  owns  a  standard  rig,  has  let  a  contract  for 
2,000  feet  of  boring  and  is  prepared  to  go  3,000  feet,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  strike  oil.  This  well  will  be  only 
seven  miles  from  the  old  Garn  oil  well,  which  was  put 
down  several  years  ago,  and  good  oil  indications  found. 
The  California-Utah  Company  has,  in  addition  to  this 
work,  just  let  a  contract  to  F.  H.  Mitchell  of  California 
to  bore  a  well  on  the  ground  of  the  company  within  four 
miles  of  Woodside,  Utah.  Mr.  ilitchelj  will  use  a  stand- 
ard rig,  with  a  capacity  to  drill  to  a  depth  of  i,500  feet. 

SHALLOW  WELLS  ENCOUBAGIXG. 

Uintah  Company  Strikes  Oil  Not  Far  From  Colton. 
The  Uintah  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  under 
tie  laws  of  Utah  in  June,  1901,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,- 
000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  $1.  The  officers  are:  C. 
B.  Stewart,  president;  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  vice-president; 
M.  F.  Eakle,  secretary;  W.  S.  Bomney,  treasurer.    Prin- 


fifful  ottiff,  Kail  Lake  rity.  Tbis  cumpaDT  is  operatiDg 
IB  tbif  t'oluiu  diMtriet  and  cootrols  •Z,t)(M  acres  of  land  id 
\\'!tMsti*:h  '.'oaolj,  twelTe  miles  soatb  of  Colton.  Two 
K'-IU  iiave  f>*rea  pat  dowo  upon  the  jwoperty.  The  first 
»WI  tnmt:k  a  ittratuiD  «f  oil  sand  at  180  feet,  which  pro- 
iint-*r*l  oil  ewtimated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  fire  to  ten 
tmnt'ln  fier  daj.  It  wa»  thought  this  well  would  prove 
profitalile  wbeo  tihot,  aad  consequently  the  macbinerv 
wan  moved  6(KP  feet  KODth  and  another  well  started.  In 
thf*  wecond  well  the  drill  passed  throngh  limestone  and 
«H  Hahdw  at  different  depths.  Some  oil  was  struck  at  375 
fM't,  hut  the  company  stopped  boring  for  the  purpose 
of  g^tinsr  more  improved  machinery  for  sinking  deeper. 

Further  development  work  will  begin  early  in  the 
year.  ('.  B.  Htewart  and  associates  control  2,000  acres 
of  land  just  east  of  the  company's  holdings. 

Among  the  large  individual  holders  of  land  in  the 
(Bolton  district  are  M.  L.  Efflnger,  George  M.  Dever,  W. 
W.  Kivers  and  R.  J.  Evans. 

PIONEERS  IN  SEARCH  FOR  OIL. 

Tlie  pioneers  in  the  search  for  oil  in  the  Green 
River  district  were  W.  G.  Hall  and  W.  H.  Bancroft  of 
Halt  Lake,  who,  with  their  associates,  about  fifteen 
years  ago  located  fifteen  sections  of  land  on  Green  River, 
about  four  miles  below  the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  this 
spot  by  oil  which  was  seeping  out  through  the  crevices 
ii)  tlie  r<»cks.  Preparations  were  made  for  development 
))t  tlint  time,  but  for  some  reason  no  work  was  done. 
About  ten  years  later  some  of  the  same  parties  origin- 
ally inter*'sted  relocated  the  land  and  put  down  a  shaft 
about  fifty  feet.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shaft 
Is  broken,  the  fractures  in  the  rocks  being  principally 
from  oast  to  west,  and  the  country  to  the  sonth  has  been 
thmwu  down  vertically  about  250  feet.  Passing  from 
the  base  of  the  break  half  a  mile  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, the  country  is  practically  level,  and  rises  again  to 
an  elevation  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  t9  the  second  level. 

At  the  base  of  the  break  of  the  fonnatioD,  and  a 
mile  from  the  river  on  the  east  side,  oil  comes  from  the 
surface  in  three  or  four  places  within  a  padii»  of  200  feet. 
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The  oil  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  and  is  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  a  first-class  lubricating  oil.  t^ome  of  it  has 
been  refined  and  produced  good  heavy  white  headlight 
oil.  In  the  old  shaft  that  was  sunk  water  has  seeped  in 
tlirough  the  rocks  and  the  oil  has  accumulated  on  the 
water  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches. 

THE  WALKEK  HOLDINGS. 

J.  Kob.  Walker  and  his  brother,  together  with  some 
other  capitalists,  have  acquired  thirty  sections  of  land 
south,  southwest  and  southeast  of  Green  River  station, 
and  numerous  eastern  and  California  experts  speak 
highly  of  the  property.  Xo  corporation  has  yet  been 
formed,  but  negotiations  are  in  progress  looking  to  a 
thorough  development  of  the  field. 

UTAH  UNION  COMPANY. 

The  Utah  Oil  and  Development  Company  has  lo- 
cated 5,400  acres  of  selected  lands  in  the  favored  dis- 
trict between  Dairy  Fork  and  White  River.  In  the  first 
named  locality  their  holdings  adjoin  those  upon  which 
the  White  Star  Company  has  struck  oil.  Near  Tucker 
several  gas  springs  and  bitumens  in  the  rock  crevices 
indicate  the  presence  of  oil.  At  White  River  the  hold- 
ings are  in  close  relation  to  the  immense  lodges  of  oil 
shale.  The  company  is  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  150,000,  divided  into  500,000  ten-cent  shares.  J.  J. 
Trenam  is  president;  Edward  W.  Clark,  vice-president 
and  manager;  Frank  R.  Ball,  treasurer;  S.  L.  Dague, 
secretary,  and  John  Cain,  W.  H.  Hackney  and  Homer 
Robinson,  directors. 

The  Red  Ridge  Oil  Company's  holdings  consist  of 
1,600  acres  on  Diamond  Creek,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Thistle  asphalt  deposits,  and  1,600  acres  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Juab  City,  adjoinins'  the  land  upon  which 
the  Juab  Oil  and  Coal  Company  found  oil  in  the  small 
hole  drilled  years  ago  to  prospect  the  shale  beds.  The 
office  of  the  company  is  in  Salt  Lake,  and  it  is  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  divided  into  500,- 
000  shares.  E.  V.  Higgins  is  president;  Edward  W. 
Hark,  vice-president  and  manager;  B.  L.  Hague,  secre- 
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tarr;  Frank  B.  Ball,  treasnrer,  and  J.  J.  Trenam.  W.  H. 
Harkney  and  Joho  Cain,  directors.  Derelopment  will 
be  started  next  year. 

WHITE  STAB  IS  DRILLING. 

Favorable  Indications  in  Well  on  Dairy  Fork.  Utah. 

The  White  Star  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  Utah  in  Jannarr,  1901,  with  a  capital 
of  135.000.  The  officers  are:  A.  H.  Tarbet,  president; 
Geoi^  E.  Blair,  riee-preeident  and  manager;  W.  G. 
Crawford,  secretary;  H.  J.  Wallace,  treaBorer.  Princi- 
pal office.  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  holdings  of  the  company  are  in  Dairy  Fork  can- 
yon, aboat  ten  miles  sonth  of  Mill  Fork  siding,  on  the 
Bio  Grande  Western  Hallway. 

Manager  George  E.  Blair  fnmisfaes  the  following 
iikformatioQ  relative  to  the  development  work  of  the 
company;  "A  well  has  been  drilled  to  the  depth  of  393i  ^^ 
feet.  The  formation  passed  through  so  far  has  been  as 
follows.  Soil,  19  feet;  sand  rock,  4  feet;  bine  shale,  25 
feet;  blue  clay,  20  fi^t;  sand  rock,  10  feet;  shale  impreg- 
nated with  oil,  2  feet;  bine  clay  30  feet;  qnicksand.  25 
feet;  sand  rock,  R  feet;  blue  shale,  32  feet;  bine  clay.  32 
feet;  sand  rock,  6  feet;  bine  clay,  60  feet;  oil  sand  shale. 
18  feet;  sand  rock,  4  feet;  bine  shale,  34  feet;  lime  rock, 
30  feet;  bine  clay,  10  feet;  oil  stratum,  li-i  feet;  bine 
shale,  25  feet;  bloe  clay,  22  feet;  oil  stratam,  6  feet.'* 

At  a  depth  of  290  feet  the  sand  encountered  con- 
tained oil,  which  had  an  estimated  flow  of  two-thirds  of 
a  barrel  per  honr.  At  368  feet  an  oil  stratum  was  struck 
which  flowed  an  amber-colored  oil  of  a  high  grade. 

Another  oil  stratum  was  struck  at  a  lower  depth, 
which  flowed  freely.  The  upper  strata  of  oil-bearing 
sand  has  been  cased  off  and  the  well  is  still  going  down 
at  the  rate  of  seventeen  feet  per  day. 

SAN  JUAN  HAS  MUCH  OIL. 

The  property  of  the  San  Juan  Oil  company  is  situ- 
ated along  and  adjacent  to  the  San  Juan  river  in  the 
San  Juan  county,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Utah. 
It  consists  of  fourteen  quarter  sections  of  land,  npon 
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ten  quarter  sections  of  which  oil  of  the  finest  quality  for 
illnminating  and  lubricating  purposes  has  been  discov- 
ered. It  is  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  Bluff  City, 
the  old  county  aeat  of  San  Juan  county. 

The  stratification  lies  almost  horizontal,  and  ap- 
parently for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  up  and  down  the 
stream  has  not  been  disturbed  by  uplifting,  and  there 
is  no  Assuring  or  fracturing  of  the  strata  discoverable, 
so  far  as  known,  along  this  stretch  of  country.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  moderate  dip  not  to  exceed  5 
degrees,  however,  but  the  axis  of  the  anticline  must  be 
much  further  west  than  Bluff  City.  It  is  in  Mesa  county, 
and  has  been  very  greatly  eroded,  immense  gorges  and 
canyons  being  cut  through  the  sandstone,  limestone  and 
•hales,  the  banks  of  which  stand,  like  many  places  of  the 
(jfrand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  almost  perpendicular, 
and  varying  in  height  from  the  surface  of  the  stream 
from  300  to  1,000  feet.  The  stratification  is  thus  ex- 
posed and  may  be  seen  and  read  as  distinctly  by  the 
geologists  as  if  a  log-book  had  been  kept.  The  stratifica- 
tion along  the  stream  consists  of  highly  fossiliferous 
limestone,  gray  and  red  sandstone  and  shale.  When  a 
certain  sandstone  horizon  is  reached  which  is  overlaid 
by  a  bed  of  petrified  or  fossilized  seaweed  and  shell  fish, 
yoQ  invariably  find  the  oil.  This  stratum  is  observable 
in  the  canyon  of  the  stream  at  many  points,  notwith- 
standing the  general  surface  of  the  mesa  has  been 
eroded  to  an  unequal  extent.  There  the  San  Juan  Com- 
pany is  now  sinking  an  oil  well,  the  banks  of  the  stream 
in  which  this  and  oil-bearing  stratum  is  exposed,  is  only 
300  feet  from  the  surface,  lying  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  stream;  whereas,  higher  up  the  stream,  and  where  a 
magnificent  oil  showing  has  been  made  by  sinking  an 
ordinary  miner's  shaft,  the  surface  of  the  general  coun- 
try is  about  1,000  feet  above  the  water's  surface. 

The  San  Juan  Company  has  sunk  in  this  stratum, 
with  a  pick  and  ahovel,  various  openings  or  shafts  vary- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  feet  to  as  much  as  thirty-three  feet, 
in  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  fine  showing  of  oil,  the 
deepest  of  these  shafts  being  thirty-three  feet,  which 
now  holds  fifty  barrels  of  oil.   The  shaft  could  be  carried 
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no  tiewp^  beeaase-  of  tlte-  great  inllow  of  oU  and  water 

Tlu*  San  Joan  Oil  Ctwipanj  oniertd  mew  oil  well 
iiLiii;Miu*f7  femn.  the-  «aj9t  as  ^ar{T  a»  \»st  Mar.  It  ar- 
FrT«^{  at  Bluff  CltT  last  Jntj.  bat  it  was  ft>and  impoei^ibW 
r<f  -fet  it  itp  atul  ^ec  it  renimif  in  th**-  oil  field  natil  the 
ftrnt  'laj  of  y'>TMiiber.  wh*«  diiliin*  co^meiired. 

OHI0AS8  rS  CTAH  COrXTT. 

«!.'o«atT  Kei:«>rder  Herbert  S-  Plrne  of  Pfovo  inter 
«tst*Hi  t&e  J.  !fli>an  Jotmsoo  Miiua^  &  laTestmeDf  Com- 
ponj  of  Clt^Teland,  0_  in  the  Utah  CoontT'  oil  pn»p«r'ts. 
3{f.  Jobnsoa  who  is  an  old  oil  man.  p»^oEiaIlr  inspe^'it^ 
the  field  aibi  was  enthusiastic  in  his  estimate  of  ii»  pos- 
aOHlitiea.  Acting  as  the  company's  a^:eat  he  has  located 
TjilN)  acres  of  oil  groand  at  the  head  of  White  River. 
■ear  the  reserration  divide.  i^Si>  aeree  in  Tie  Fork, 
north  of  Tacker.  and  3^900  acres  near  Thistle  Janction. 
In  the  Tie  Fork  eoonirr  some  prospectini;  has  been  done 
for  asphaltmn  with  good  results. 

ELATERITE  DEPOSITS. 

Aboat  this  time  Joseph  Leiter  of  Chicago  became 
interested  in  (h1  shales  in  the  vicinit;  of  Soldier  Snm- 
mitr  and  his  representatire.  Captain  J.  A.  Eades.  located 
land  and  spent  considerable  stun  of  mooey  in  prospect- 
ing the  eonntj  for  elaterite.  gilsonite  and  other  hydro- 
carbons. That  the  investigation  of  these  shales  and 
other  hTdro4!arbons  proved  in  a  large  measore  satisfac- 
tory is  borne  oat  by  the  fact  that  Jlr.  Leiter  has  taken 
oat  patents  for  20*)  acres  of  land  a  short  distance  north 
of  Sol'iier  dammit.  This  company  has  ten  tons  of  elat- 
erite  on  the  groand  and  has  clt)sed  down  until  spring. 
Dr.  Grlswold  and  Dr.  Woodruff  and  company  of  Salt 
Lake  bare  eight  claims  in  this  vicinity  and  have  also 
closed  down  antil  spriog.  It  is  under  the  management 
of  William  Harrison. 

The  Summit  Placer  Mininji  company,  composed  of 
New  York  capitalists,  with  holilinjrs  of  about  1.000  acres 
of  ozokerite  lands  a  little  east  of  the  depot  site,  are  con- 
ilucting  an  active  campaiim  of  development  work 
thnm-rh  the  winter.    This  property  was  purchased  last 
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April,  and  under  the  management  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Car- 
rier, formerly  of  Baffalo,  N.  Y.,  an  excellent  showing  has 
been  made.  A  Bhaft,  which  was  begun  by  the  former 
management,  is  now  down  150  feet,  and  drifts,  each 
about  100  feet  long  have  been  run  on  the  vein  at  40,  60 
aud  the  100-foot  levels.  Large  amounts  of  mineral  wax 
have  been  disclosed. 

THE  OLD  JUAB  WELL. 

The  first  oil  well  drilled  in  Utah  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  stuff  in  the  fiuid  state,  but  to  pros* 
pect  the  depth  of  the  oil-bearing  shales  in  Juab  county. 

DISTILLED  IN  SANPETE. 

In  Sanpete  county  the  possibilities  of  producing 
rich  paratfine  from  the  shales  which  are  formed  in 
abundance  is  attracting  more  than  usual  attention.  The 
Bald  Mountain  Oil  Company  has  recently  made  several 
experimental  tests  of  extracting  oil,  by  the  use  of  a 
small  retort,  which  have  shown  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult Capitalists  and  experts  from  the  east  have  exam- 
ined the  shale  and  pronounce  it  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 

A  large  number  of  locations  have  been  made  near 
the  shale  outcroppings,  and  it  is  proposed  to  test  the 
ground  for  oils  by  putting  down  wells. 

A  tunnel  is  now  in  150  feet.  The  management  ex- 
pects to  tap  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  300,  the  vein  is  50 
feet  between  walls,  the  material  has  maintained  an 
average  of  40  per  cent  oil  to  the  cubic  yard  of  shale.  The 
company  is  abont  to  put  on  a  f5,000  plant  which  will  be 
used  to  fry  out  the  lubricant. 

UTAH  SHALE  COMPANY. 

The  Utah  Shale  company  was  incorporated  in  June, 
1901,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
10  cents.  The  officers  are:  W.  H.  Hackney,  president; 
S.  L,  Hague,  secretary;  Frank  R.  Ball,  treasurer;  princi- 
pal ofBce,  Salt  Lake.  This  company  controls  1,600  acres 
of  land  in  Utah  county  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail- 
way, in  the  vicinity  of  Tucker,  Utah.  These  holdings 
cover  the  outcropping  of  a  large  ledge  of  shale,  aver- 
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aging  about  forty  feet  thick.  The  analysis  of  this  shale 
shows  48  per  cent  oil,  of  which  is  about  three-foarths  a 
heavy  lubricant.  No  development  work  has  been  done. 
The  individuals  interested  in  this  company  control  1,000 
acres  of  shale  land  about  two  miles  north  of  Soldier 
Summit. 

OTHERS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  Duqnesne  Oil  Company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  South  Dakota  in  August,  1901,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  500,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  fl  per  share. 
The  officers  are:  A.  M.  Marion,  president;  John  Swan, 
vice  president;  E.  M.  Norton,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
S.  L.  Boggs,  general  oianager.  Principal  office,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  The  company  controls  640  acres  of  land  five 
miles  south  of  little  grand  station  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Western.  The  company  has  ordered  a  rig  and  will  be- 
gin boring  within  a  short  time. 

The  Peerless  Oil  Company  was  organized  under  the 
laws  of  South  Dakota  on  October  4th,  1901,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  500,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  fl  per  share. 
The  officers  are:  Captain  J.  F,  Schley,  president;  J.  J. 
,  Meyers,  vice  president;  J.  L.  Boggs,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; principal  office.  Salt  Lake  City.  The  company  con- 
trols 640  acres  of  land  in  Grand  County,  five  miles  south 
of  Little  Grand  station  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad.  The  company  had  ordered  a  No.  8  Sterling 
rig  and  drilling  will  begin  immediately  after  the  machtt*- 
ery  is  put  on  the  ground.  Officials  of  the  company  be- 
lieve that  oil  will  be  struck  at  a  depth  of  700  feet. 

The  Western  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Utah  on  November  15, 1901,  with  a  capital  of 
600,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  fl  per  ahare.  The 
officers  are:  William  Hatfield,  president;  A.  J.  Davis, 
vice  president;  Joseph  Oberndorfer,  secretary;  W.  H. 
Clark,  treasurer;  principal  office,  Salt  Lake. 

The  company  controls  2240  acres  of  land  in  Emery 
and  Grand  Counties,  several  miles  southeast  of  Green 
River  station.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  active 
development  work. 

The  Arizona-Utah  Paraffine  Oil  Company  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Arizona  on  October  15,  1901, 
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with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  Hhares,  of  the  par  value  of 
one  dollar.  The  officers  are:  J.  F.  WilBon,  president; 
Henry  J.  Allen,  vice-preeident;  Homer  K.  Wood,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  J.  A.  C.  Freund,  general  manager. 
Principal  office.  Salt  Lake  City,  The  company  coutrola 
1560  acres  of  land  thi-ee  miles  north  and  1240  acres 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Green  River  station.  This  com- 
pany expects  to  begin  drilling  by  January  Ist. 

The  Carbon  Oil  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Utah  in  June,  1901,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,- 
000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  25  cents.  The  officers  are: 
W.  P.  Lynn,  president  and  treasurer;  J.  F.  Critchlow, 
vice-president;  George  Westervelt,  secretary.  Principal 
office.  Salt  Lake  City.  The  company  controls  3,000  acres 
of  land  in  Willow  Creek  district,  near  Colton,  Utah.  A 
well  will  be  put  down  early  in  the  spring. 

W.  H.  Hendricks  and  Boston  associates  control  15,- 
000  acres  of  land  five  miles  east  of  Colton,  and  coutem- 
plate  boring  three  wells. 

The  Price  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Utah  on  August  1, 1901,  with  a  capital  of  600,000 
shares  of  stock,  of  the  par  value  of  10  cents.  The  of- 
ficers are:  L.  Lowenstein,  president;  J,  R.  Sharp,  vice- 
president;  Morris  Sommer,  secretary;  A.  W.  Dowds, 
treasurer.  Principal  office.  Salt  Lake  City.  The  com- 
pany controls  15,040  acres  of  land  in  Carbon  County, 
Utah,  forty  miles  north  of  Price,  Utah.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  begin  active  development  work. 

The  Green  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  Utah  in  May,  1901,  with  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  25  cents.  The 
officers  are:  James  H.  Moyle,  president;  George  Bom- 
ney,  8r.,  vice-president;  F.  C,  Basset,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Principal  office,  Bait  Lake  City.  The  com- 
pany controls  2560  acres  of  land  in  Emery  County,  Utah, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Green  Eiver  station.  No  develop- 
ment work. 

The  Utah  Oil  and  Paraffine  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  Utah  in  March,  1901,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  250.000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  10  cents.  The 
officers  are:  W.  B.  Folsom,  president;  R.  G.  Wilson, 
vice-president;  H.  Bennet,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Prin- 
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cipai  office,  Bait  Lake  City.  The  company  controls  160 
acres  of  land  in  Utah  County,  aboat  ten  miles  south  of 
Thistle  Junction.    Xo  development  work. 

The  Chicago  Oil  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Utah  in  June,  1901,  with  a  capital  of  300,000 
fihares,  of  the  par  value  of  10  cents.  The  ofBcers  are: 
Frank  Burmester,  president;  R.  G.  Wilson,  vice-presi- 
dent; U.  Barnett,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal 
office.  Salt  Lake  City.  The  company  controls  640  acres 
of  land  in  Grand  County,  soath  of  Green  River  station. 
No  development  work. 

The  El  Verde  Rio  Oil  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Utah  in  July,  1901,  with  a  capital  of 
2,500,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  f  1  per  share.  This 
company  controls  640  acres  of  land,  situated  near  Hil- 
liard's  and  in  the  Fossil  district  of  Wyoming,  and  2800 
acres  of  land  in  Grand  County,  Utah,  in  the  Green  River 
district,  four  miles  south  of  Green  River  station. 

The  Utah  Crystal  Oil  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  lays  of  Utah  on  August  28,  1901,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  500,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  5  cents.  The 
officers  are:  N.  B.  Campbell,  president;  C.  J.  McXitt, 
virif-prcMident;  A.  A.  Meredith,  secretary;  J.  L.  Craig, 
treasurer.  Principal  office,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  com- 
pany controls  640  acres  of  land  in  Utah  County,  six 
ujJlcB  southeast  of  Colton,  Utah.    No  development  work. 

T)ie  riah  Oil  and  Heflning  Company  was  incorpor- 
»U'ii  miller  the  laws  of  Utah  on  July  1, 1901,  with  a  cap- 
j(al  of  1,000,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  1  cent.  The 
ottl'crs  ure:  J,  A.  Meridath,  president;  A.  H.  Kelly,  vice- 
preHJilciil;  W.  II.  Ilennefer,  secretary.  Principal  office, 
Kull  Ijilic  City.  Tlie  company  controls  2560  acres  of 
iuiui  ill  riiih  County,  four  miles  southeast  of  Colton. 
No  devcldimicnt  work. 

'I'jjc  MpHiiish  Fork  Oil  Company  was  incorporated 
uu'J.-r  llii-  lawn  of  Utah  on  July  24,  1901,  with  a  capital 
of  •.,i)it.(»}U  (tliiin-H,  of  the  pap  value  of  10  cents.  The  of- 
li<  III-  uif.  -loliti  A.  Grose,  president;  W.  L.  Jones,  vice- 
l>i'f  "I'ijI ;  I''.  I'l.  .\riiold,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Prin- 
.  i|,,il  >,ni'i;  Hull  Lake  City.  The  company  controls  480 
i'<i"  'if  liiriil  In  ITtnli  County. 

'>  I '-  'dirii  Oil  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
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laws  of  Utah  on  March  6,  1901,  with  a  capital  of  500,- 
000,  shares  of  the  par  value  of  10  cents.  The  officers 
are:  W.  C.  Hall,  president;  W.  Old,  vice-president; 
L.  H.  Dunning,  secretary.  The  principal  office,  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  company  controls  240  acres  of  land  in  Grand 
County,  Utah,  four  miles  south  of  Green  River  station. 
Several  years  ago  a  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet  and  oil  is  now  seeping  throngh  the 
rocks  into  the  shaft.  Some  development  work  has  been 
done  this  year,  but  a  new  well  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
the  old  shaft  is  now  contemplated. 

The  Baku  Oil  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Utah,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  19  cents.  The  officers  are:  A.  Scott  Chap- 
man, president;  Daniel  Dunne,  vice-president;  J.  T. 
Lynch,  secretary;  H.  P.  Mason,  treasurer.  Principal  of- 
fice, Salt  Lake  City.  The  company  controls  9920  acres 
of  land  in  Emery  and  Carbon  counties,  Utah,  Part  of 
this  land  is  about  eight  miles  west  of  Green  River  sta- 
tion and  part  of  it  is  about  ten  miles  east  of  Colton. 
Arra  njtements  have  been  made  to  sink  a  well  on  the 
Colton  property. 

The  Home  Lubricating  Oil  Company  waa  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  XTtah  in  June,  1901,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  500,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  20  cents.  The 
officers  are:  Heber  M.  Wells,  president;  C.  S.  Burton, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal  office.  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  company  controls  about  20,000  acres  of  land 
in  Grand  and  Emery  Counties,  Utah,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Green  River  station,  .\rrangements  have 
been  made  for  active  development  work. 

The  Utah  Lubricating  Oil  Company  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Utah,  with  a  capital  of  500,000 
fliares  of  the  par  value  of  10  cents.  The  offlcers  are: 
J.  B.  Walker,  president;  C.  A.  Walker,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Principal  office,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  com- 
pany controls  640  acres  of  land  in  Grand  County,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Green  River  station. 

The  Goldberg  Oil  and  Mining  Company  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Utah  in  August,  1901,  with  a 
capital  of  700,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  10  cents. 
The  offlcers  are:  Herman  Hill,  president;  Charles  Gold- 
bei^,  vice-president;  L.  O.  Hoffman,  secretary.     Prin- 
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cipal  office.  Price.  I'tab.  The  conii^iiT  *^»otrol*  '■f''^ 
Dcros  of  land  in  tlit;  Green  Kiver  dJstnci,  io  Emtrv  Conn- 
ty,  I' rah.    So  development  work. 

The  Paraffine  Oil  CompanT  of  Utah  wa*  incvrT-T 
ated  under  the  laws  of  Utah  in  Febmaiy,  liHil.  wiiL  i 
capital  of  25<l.<KHt  shares,  of  the  par  raloe  of  1  cenL  Tbe 
officers  are:  Georce  Morwtw,  pre^d^it;  Httvid  E 
Haynes,  vice-president:  L.  JL  Bailey,  secpetarr  and  tivas- 
nrer.  l*pinoipal  office.  Salt  Late  Cit>.  The  holdiII?^  *>f 
the  company  are  in  Itairy  Fort  canyon,  Utah  conittj, 
nine  miles  from  Thistle  .IntK-tiutL  Xo  devflopiU'-Qt 
wort. 

The  Sew  Yort-Utah  tti!  and  Mining  company  was 
orjranized  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  l"tah.  wiib 
principal  |ilacc  of  hnsiness  at  I'rice.  <"iirb<tn  Conurr, 
Vtah.  on  September  li.  3i*(ll.  It  has  3A.(tfKt  acres  vt 
land  in  seven  pT(nii>s.  siTnat<'d  in  OftrtKm.  Eme^.  Ttaii. 
Wasatch  and  Sanjwie  Connties.  The  capitalization  of 
the  company  is  l.frtKl,(KlO  shares,  of  The  par  valne  of  |1 
each.  Machinery  for  two  rijs'  have  lK*en  purchased,  tod 
drilling  will  becrin  ahnm  the  Isi  uf  .lannary,  liKri 

The  Price  Home  oil  and  Mining  Oomytany  is  one  »f 
the  most  extensive  in  its  holdinfrs  in  the  State  of  Ftab. 
It  has  60S0  acres  of  oil  lands,  l(H'aT<'d  abont  eifSit  mile* 
east  of  Pnce.  It  lies  ,insi  nonli  of  the  Xew  Tort-rtah 
Oil  and  Alining  Company "s  7»rojterty. 

Tiie  Snmlay  Morning  "il  Ofiniyiany  was  incorpitraied 
finder  tlie  la^-s  of  South  Dafcorn  wiih  a  capital  of  5(W,- 
(MM!  shares,  of  the  par  valne  of  SI.  The  officers  are: 
Cliarles  <i.  rhiinnuT.  prefii(l<-ni ;  11.  B.  Cole,  vice-presi- 
dent; S.  I,.  T*oggs,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  com- 
pniiy  cnnlrols  12S(l  acres  nf  land  five  miles  sonthwest  of 
Linle  (irniicl  station,  on  the  Ttio  Grande  AVesTem  Kail- 
way,     No  development  work. 

Tlie  Iiitermniiiiiaiii  (Ml  Oonijmny  was  organized  nn- 
der I  lie  lawTs  of  ,\ri7(>na  wiili  a  cHpirnl  of  5(10,000  shares, 
of  Hie  Pitt-  Miltie  ..f  Si.  Tlie  oftii-i-ps  are:  -T.  E.  Falconer, 
proHident;  I'liilip  lliihn.  vice-president;  M.  K.  Yonng. 
»r>tTel)ii\  and  iri'asnrer.  Principn]  office,  Los  Angeles, 
("ill.  Tlic  »viiiipiiii>  coiiirols  KUH  acres  of  land  in  the 
<  ireoti  liivi'i-  disirici  of  Vtah.  siniated  five  miles  sonth- 
eiisd'i'h  fnini  iJrcen  Tltvev  srarinn.  on  the  Kio  Grande 
\\  i'"!''!-!!  I>tiih\m.     No  ilcvelojiinent  work. 
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Other  Utah  Incorporators  are; 

Salt  Lake  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  capital  f250,000,  in 
shares  of  25  cents  each.  J.  A.  Kuykendall,  president;  B. 
S.  Rives,  secretary  and  treasurer;  property,  Green  River, 
Utah. 

Golden  Scepter  Oil  Company,  ?5,000,  Price,  E.  0. 
Lee,  president. 

Milton  Land  &  Oil  Company,  flOO.OOO,  Salt  Lake 
City,  D.  J.  Williams,  president;  Lewis  Telle  Cannon,  sec- 
retary; holdings  in  Emery  County. 

Annual  Oil  Company,  f20,000,  Salt  Lake  City,  W.  M. 
Spencer,  president;  Edward  E.  Bush,  secretary. 

California- Vernal  Oil  Company,  f24,000. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Dukes  of  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  in  Utah 
since  last  April,  investigating  the  oil  possibilities  of  the 
state.  He  says  he  is  representing  eastern  capitalists, 
and  has  control,  by  leases,  options  and  otherwise,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  land  in  the  state,  30,000 
acres  of  which  are  in  Davis  and  Salt  Lake  Counties, 
north  of  the  Hot  Springs,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake.  He  has  recently  made  application  to  lease  the 
large  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  city  in  North  Salt 
Lake.  Mr.  Dukes  refuses  to  disclose  the  names  of  his 
associates. 

THE  SANPETE  OIL  FIELDS. 

The  Sanpete  Oil  Fields  are  located  in  the  Sanpete 
Basin,  aboat  126  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is 
beyond  a  fact  that  conditions  for  the  production  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  petroleum  obtained  and  many  oil 
seepB,  sulphur  and  gas  springs  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
valley.  On  each  side  of  the  Basin  we  find  large  ledges 
of  shale,  these  ledges  are  attracting  more  than  usual 
attention. 

The  Bald  Mountain  Oil  Company  recently  made  sev- 
eral experimental  tests  of  extracting  oil  by  the  use  of 
small  retort  which  is  said  to  have  shown  a  very  satis- 
factory result.  Capitalists  and  experts  from  the  east 
bave  examined  the  shale  and  pronounced  it  equal  to  any 
in  the  state. 

This  valley  is  about  20  miles  south  of  Soldier  Sum- 
mit District  and  which  is  very  promising  to  become  a 
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lar^  oit  producer  and  is  about  30  miles  northwest  of 
the  great  oil  fields  of  Emery  ConntT.  This  basin  has  a 
([n^at  seepa^^e  as  the  Taller  is  low  and  the  moantains 
ruuulng  high  which  are  overljing  one  of  the  largest  coal 
tli'Uls  tu  the  west,  with  this  and  the  large  body  of  shale 
and  the  immeuse  volumes  of  gas  whioh  are  blowing  ont 
all  over  the  valley  with  great  force,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent indication  of  developing  into  a  good  oil  producing 
district.  The  wells  will  have  to  be  driven  in  the  neigh- 
borhoiul  of  2.300  feet  for  good  results^ 

UKl*l>RT  OF  STATE  COAL  MINE  ESSPECTOR 
FAT.VL  ACCIPEST?  FOB  1»L 

WiUiaiu  Laj:er.  an  i>aiside  laborer,  was  bomed  to 
deaih  at  i^uuuysude  Mine  on  March  iSifa.  1901.  He  was 
subjwt  to  tils,  lie  had  bui'.t  a  nre  on  the  ground  to 
Martu  his  c\»ff»v  f»»r  his  dinner.  While  wsrming  his  cof- 
ftv  he  twii  eue  ot  th-?**  fits  and  before  he  was  discov- 
ttvd  he  had  burnvd  to  dea:^    There  was  no  inqaest  held 

jNt*t'it  I'^jrrish.  a  n;-2er.  was  ti'.'-ed  in  Winter  Quar- 
T'sTs  Viir'  Nvv  (  \»a  Ai»r''  1>:'2-  t^*l.  Parrish  was  work- 
".-.j;  ■.:!  Tw;«  :;c«  ea  af^ii  >¥!(■■  o-*  e--;;iTi  rise,  while  load- 
^•..i  *  .-iT  5*.'Sie  v^«;  'v"."  f^i-ttt  :~e  rtS.  srrtiiac  and  squeex- 
•.■.-4;  ^•-■j!  3,^a-.-.ist  a  a-.-'^  o*r-  Ke  re^viTe-i  iatemal  in- 
;v,T  tfs  f^^'■:•J  i>>,-.«.-h  ie  ^".fyi  iweity  aLiacte*  after  the  ac- 

^;\-.  )*T --■.'.  a  .-.r  ^-,!■■7l^;v.:■>>,  =T'  y;^-^.  was  injured. 
jtf^f^mi^.:  ."o  "■*:  l*T.iV  ■***  tr-.v^-i  a  fr;te  Team.  He 
■•...■.•>\J  ,^*  ■;.~,i^  :.?  ■;'  :.*  »Ai  N-s"..:-?  li-::!  Ti»  whip  them 
'.  |V  i^  ;_v..-,>i^  .-a  :>:^  :t  •,»  .t^-s-s  *-■.;  '  p-t  his  iHtlauce. 
■'w  -..Si  ;.■,  .Ur  i^e  .'i-s.  'i-e  >r\"v^  1  *  Vj-.-s.  fr-.-ra  which  he 
.'.  i>J;  V :.;-  ji.v  .'.-ri'.  ^-wi-rr^*'.  v'l-r'r*  s::  i^  i-eaia  leaves 
::  -.^  :,^  *h  A  i-s^     *,"^^^  ,vr*.-..'tc-j.  ■-■■:■,■;■«.■:  i-^:  rtn  accident 
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over  his  body,  and  that  do  blame  is  attached  to  any  one 

for  said  accident 

JOHN  HOLLY,  Foreman, 
JOHN  P.  HITE, 
DAVID  HARRINGTON, 

Matt  Salma,  a  miner  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No. 
4,  was  injured  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1901.  Salma 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  using  a  pick  to  take 
down  some  loose  coal  when  the  coal  fell  upon  him,  caxu- 
ing  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  bruises  on  face  and  neck  and 
scalp  wound  on  back  of  head  3^2  inches  long.  Salma 
died  four  hours  after  the  accident.  There  was  no  in- 
quest held  over  his  body. 

Wyndham  Thomas  was  killed  in  the  Winter  Quar- 
ters Mine  No.  1,  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1901.  Thomas 
was  working  in  the  rock  tunnel  and  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  was  standing  on  a  loaded  car  drilling  a  hole  in 
some  rock  when  the  rock  fell  upon  him,  killing  him  in- 
Btantly.    Report  of  Coroner's  Jury  was  as  follows': 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  the  residence  of 
Bedlington  Lewis,  in  Seofield  Precinct,  County  of  Car- 
bon, on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1901,  before  J.  W.  Bow- 
man, Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Winter  Quarters  Precinct, 
in  said  County,  upon  the  body  of  Wyndham  Thomas, 
there  lying  dead  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto 
subscribed;  The  said  jurors  upon  their  oath  do  say  that 
the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  the  accidental  fall  of 
Pock  and  there  is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  either  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  or  to  the  deceased,  or 
any  person  connected  therein.  In  testimony  whereof  the 
said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid. 
(Signed.) 

J.  P.  CURTIS, 

C.  H.  MUHLESTEIN, 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1901. 
(Signed.)  J.  W.  BOWMAN, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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James  r^nninf^am.  a  ixaner,  vas  kiU€4  in  SniiiiT- 
^de  lline  Xo.  1  on  ili«  3x4  Aaj  of  Ociober.  Ufifl-  Con- 
niTifrhaia  jm,]  ^  fev  oiljer  miiters  wt-re  dnxiii^  an  orer- 
cast  on  second  lerel,  mnio  s^lope.  Tbey.  Cnnnin^um 
and  bis  partDer.  Hti^1m«.  bad  &vd  a  sbou  taken  down  all 
IcKtse  roet.  snonded  rofrf  nod  prytiKfunced  it  safe,  aboat 
20  or  3(*  ininni««  afterward*'  roct  f*-D  from  ibe  f^«of.  in- 
stantly tJllinp  CoBnin^bam  and  his  partner  Hn^bes. 

Edward  Hoftbes  was  killed  in  tbe  Simnrside  Min^ 
on  tbe  3rd  day  of  Ocxo'btr,  IMiL  Ho^rbes  was  working 
witb  James  r^TmiTiphaTn.  wben  r<Krk  fell  froin  tlie  roof 
tilling  both  instantlj.  Beport  of  Cwxtnw-'e  Jnrr  is  as 
follows: 

An  inquest  baTin^  been  held  at  tbe  Utah  Fnel  Com- 
pasT  boarding  hotise,  in  SnnnTside  Prednrt.  Carbon 
ConntT,  on  the  4tb  day  of  October.  1901,  before  A.  E. 
Gibson.  Justice  of  tbe  Peace  in  said  connty.  and  in  said 
precinct  npon  tbe  bodies  of  James  Cunningham  and  Ed- 
ward Hn^es,  there  lying  dead  by  the  Jurors,  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed.  Tbe  said  Jurors  upon 
their  oath  do  say  that  tbe  above  named  men  met  their 
deaths  in  the  Xo.  1  mine  of  the  Ctab  Fnel  Company  at 
gnnnyside.  by  a  fall  of  roct  nnder  which  they  were  wort- 
inp.  According  to  tbe  eTidence  of  eye  witnesses  no 
blame  is  attached  to  any  one.  We  return  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death. 

In  Testimony  whereof  tbe  Jurors  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  tbe  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
(Signed.) 

KOBEKT  WILLIAMS, 
JOHN  POTTER, 
EOBEET  BAIRD, 

.\tiilrcw  ChristoTison.  waterman  in  Winter  Quarters 
Miiif  \n.  1  was  tilled  on  tbe  il-lib  day  of  October.  190L 
('lirisicnjirtn  wns  waioritig  the  rnnms  and  entries  on  tbe 
fiirihli  Icvc'I.  ftboiit  fl:50  p.  m.  He  left  his  hose  and  en- 
t<T<-<i  llu'  room  of  .Vndrow  Beday  and  John  Schenat, 
Mliuli  wjiw  flhiMil  do  ff'ct  fr-i.tn  where  be  left  bis  hose. 
\S  Iiilf  NljtTiiliii):  in  iliis  roiim  by  the  end  of  a  mine  car, 
nilLirif;  III  Iti'iliiy  jiTid  Schr-nnl;,  some  coal  fell  from  the 
1 r,  ^lI■ll>iIlti  riirisiensiin  un  the  head  and  bact.  cans- 
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ing  lacerated  wound  over  small  of  back  and  over  region 
of  kidneys,  lacerated  wound  on  scalp  from  which  he  died 
at  10  o'clock  Oct.  25th,  1901.  Following  is  a  report  of 
coroner's  jury: 

At  an  inquest  having  been  held  at  the  residence  of 
Reese  Phillips,  in  Winter  Quarters  Precinct,  Carbon 
County,  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1901,  before  J.  W. 
Bowman,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  said  Precinct  and 
County,  upon  the  body  of  Andrew  Ohristianson,  there 
lying  dead  by  the  jurors,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  said  jurors  upon  their  oath  do  say,  that 
Andrew  Ohristianson  came  to  his  death  by  an  accidental 
falling  of  coal  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company, 
Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  4,  on  the  night  of  October 
24th,  1901.  No  blame  is  attached  to  the  Company  or 
any  one  connected  therewith. 
(Signed.) 

JOHN  GILBERT, 
JAMES  P.  CURTAIN, 
C.  H.  MUHLESTEIN. 

Batista  Aimo,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  Castle  Gate 
Mine  No.  1,  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1901.  He  was 
mining  coal  on  the  corner  of  pillar  between  3  and  4 
rooms  on  fourth  level,  off  the  tenth  rise,  when  a  piece 
of  coal  fell  and  struck  him  on  the  head  and  back,  caus- 
ing fractured  skull  and  the  tissues  over  the  entire  back 
were  lacerated  and  contused,  from  which  wounds  he 
died  15  minatea  later.  Following  is  a  report  of  the  cor- 
oner's jury: 

State  of  Utah, 

County  of  Carbon, 
.    Castle  Gate  Precinct. 

At  an  inquest  held  in  Castle  Gate,  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1901,  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Lamph,  upon 
the  body  of  Batista  Aimo,  the  undersigned  jurors  upon 
their  oath  do  say  that  eaid  Batista  Aimo  came  to  his 
death  by  a  bounce  of  coal  and  not  having  the  same 
Bpragged  or  propped  resulted  in  his  death. 

After  hearing  all  testimony  and  evidence  in  the 
above  case,  we,  the  jurors,  return  a  verdict  of  accidental 


death,  exonerating  all  parties  from  blame  for  said  ac- 
cident. 

EUGESE  8AXTSCHI, 
WIUJAM  FEATHERSTOXE, 
A.  ELEGASTI, 

Jurors. 

yOX-FATAL  ACCIDENTS  FOB  1901. 

William  JenseD,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Morri- 
son Mine  on  the  12th  day  of  Jannary,  1901. 

Jensen  was  riding  on  a  loaded  car,  which  was  loaded 
in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  lamps  were  projecting 
OTcr  the  side  of  the  car.  In  passing  under  a  set  of  timber 
this  projecting  coal  struck  one  of  the  posts,  knocking 
it  out  and  letting  the  cnp-piece  fall,  which  with  some 
rock  struck  Jensen  on  the  leg. 

William  J.  Brace,  a  drirer,  was  injured  in  the  Sun- 
nyside  Mine  No.  1  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1901. 

Brace  got  off  bis  car  on  the  wrong  side  and  was 
caught  between  the  car  and  the  rib,  causing  a  scalp 
wound  and  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull. 

John  Smith,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Winter 
Quarters  Mine  No.  1  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1901.  Bock 
fell  from  the  roof,  striking  him  on  the  head,  shoulder 
and  left  leg,  fracturing  leg  below  knee. 

W.  U.  Tldwell,  a  driver,  was  injured  at  Sonnyside 
Mine  'So.  2,  oatside,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1901.  Tid- 
well  was  driving  a  spike  team  and  was  in  the  act  of 
turning,  when  one  of  the  horses  fell  on  him,  breaking 
his  leg. 

Julian  Borrow,  a  driver,  was  injured  in  the  Sunny- 
side  Mine  No.  1  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1901.  He  was 
hauling  a  car  along  the  entry,  when  the  mule  turned  out 
the  wrong  way  and  he  was  squeezed  between  the  shaft 
on  the  male  and  a  prop.    He  was  injured  internally. 

George  Holland  was  injured  in  the  Wasatch  Mine 
by  a  piece  of  rock  falling  from  roof  and  striking  him  on 
left  hio.    This  occurred  June  18th.  1901. 

Alma  Jones,  a  driver  in  Sunuyside  Mine,  was  in- 
jured on  the  1st  day  of  July.  1901.  He  was  on  second 
entry  left  of  first  rise  when  the  rope  broke,  letting  a  trip 
of  oars  run  back,  which  strurk  him.     He  received  frac- 


ture  of  tipper  end  of  right  thigh  bone  and  contaeion  of 
left  hand. 

Frank  Fowler,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Sunny- 
side  Mine  So.  1  on  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1901.  Fowler 
was  employed  driving  main  elope.  After  firing  shot 
and  waiting  for  smoke  to  clear  away  at  switch  of  third 
north  back  entry,  a  trip,  coming  down  slope,  jumped  the 
track  at  switch,  crushing  Fowler  against  rib. 

Joe  Cnntari,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  Clear  Creek 
Mine,  on  the  3rd  day  of  August,  1901.  He  was  working 
on  second  entry  right,  when  some  coal  flew  from  shot 
and  struck  him  on  face,  causing  a  lacerated  wound  on 
lip  extending  two  inches  up  on  cheek. 

Jesse  Kane,  a  driver,  was  injured  in  the  Clear 
Creek  Mine  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1901.  Kane 
was  coming  along  fifth  left  entry  with  an  empty  and 
jumped  off  his  car  and  was  squeezed  between  the  rib  and 
the  car,  breaking  bis  collar  bone. 

James  O.  Clark,  a  timberman  in  the  Wasatch  Mine, 
was  injured  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1901.  Clark  was 
riding  up  the  slope  on  a  trig  of  cars.  At  one  point  the 
roof  is  very  low,  and  Clark,  not  being  on  the  lookout, 
waa  sQueezed  between  the  roof  and  the  car  on  which  he 
was  riding,  causing  sprain  of  back  on  left  side  below 
shoulder  blade. 

George  Bedner,  a  driver  in  the  Clear  Creek  Mine, 
on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1901,  was  in  the  act  of  sprag- 
ing  a  car,  when  he  was  caught  and  squeezed  between 
the  car  and  a  prop.  He  wag  squeezed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  broke  his  collar  bone. 

OOMMtJNICATION. 

OfiBce  of  Gomer  Thomas, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  of  State  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
December  3l8t,  1902. 

Hon.  Heber  M.  Wells,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the 
law  of  March  14th,  1901,  relating  to  report  on  coal  and 
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REPORT  FOR  1902. 


REPORT  OF  STATE  COAL  MINE  INSPECTOR. 
1802 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  past  year,  1902,  kaB  been  a  very  proBperons  one 
for  all  partleB  connected  with  the  mining  and  handling 
of  coal,  and  it  has  been  a  year  of  annsnal  activity  in  all 
branches  of  the  business. 

Neither  capital  nor  labor  has  snffered  from  conten* 
tions,  and  the  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed have  been  harmonious  and  mutual. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  coal  could  have  been  mar- 
keted had  it  not  been  for  a  scarcity  of  railroad  cars  to 
transpcwt  the  same  to  the  consumers. 

The  Btetistical  portion  of  this  report  has  been  so 
arranged  as  to  be  in  accord  with  the  calendar  year,  and 
that  part  of  the  report  which  is  devoted  to  statements 
in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  mines  extends  from  De- 
cember 3l8t,  1901,  to  DecMober  .list,  1902.  It  contains 
tables  showing  the  statistics  relating  to  the  location  of 
mines,  number  of  tons  of  coal  prodvced,  number  of  days 
worked,  number  of  employees,  numbtf  of  accidents  and 
their  character,  fatal  or  otherwise,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  powder  used. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  year 
in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  Utah.  The  mines  are 
being  better  ventilated,  and  in  general  are  in  a  good 
condition.    The  work  is  steady  and  the  wages  are  good. 

In  the  past  year  1,641,436  short  tons  of  coal  were 
mined,  showing  an  increase  of  258,966  short  tons  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  amount  of  coke  produced  was 
137,765  short  tons,  an  increase  of  87,145  short  tons  over 
the  previous  year.  There  was  also  produced  in  the  state 
3,500  tons  of  gilsonite,  about  50  tons  of  ozokerite,  or  min- 
eral wax,  and  500  tons  of  elaterite.       The  amount  of 
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PRODUCTION   OF   COAL,  COKE  AND  ABPHALTUM;  IMPORTS 

EXPORTS   AND   OONBUUPTION   OF   SAME 

IN   UTAH    FOB  1002. 


BituminotiB. 

Coka. 

OilMDito 

Frodacsd  in  Utah 

M3,1W 

"IS 

3,600 

Total 

766,060 

lil,«06 
66,906 

BEportad  from  Utah 

3JS0O 

1,289^666 

86,689 

COAL     PRODUCED     IN    THE     SEVERAL     MINES     IN    UTAH 
FOR    1902. 


RAMB  OF  mUB 

.,^,..„ 

No.c4 
Short  Tou 

377,830 

P.V.OoftlOo 

P.  V.OoalCo  

833,060 

WiMtnh             

WeberOodOo   

^^ 

StorliDK  Coal  ft  Coks  Oo 

HaDtiDgton 

m 

Komm^rw  Coal  Co. 

Cedar  Onwk  Coal  t  Coke  Co. . 
Whlttomon  ft  BaUiogw 

300 

660 

Total 

1.641,436 
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TABLE  SHOWINQ  NUUfiBR  OF  liAfiGE!  AND  SMALL  UINES  IN 

THB  BTATB  AND   THE  NUUBER  OF   EACH  THAT 

WBRE    IN    OPERATION    DURING    WOSt. 
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33 

26 
10 
6 
32 

7 
2 
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IS 

s 

6 
32 

SuPkta   

6 

32 

TABLE  8HOWINO  NUMBER  OF  HBN  BHPLOTED  IN  COUNTIES 
IN  1902  GOUPARED  WITH  1901. 


OOOHTT 

1901 

1902 

O^D. 

'- 

8 
12 

3b 
10 

472 

27 

TABLE  SHOWINO  OOICPAS&TIVBLT  THE  NUMBEB  OF  HIKES 

IN   OPERATION  AND   THE  NUMBER  UF  DATS 

WORKED  IN  1901  AND  1909. 


TABLE  aeOWINQ  NUMBER  OP  FATAL,  SERIOUS    AND  NON- 
SERIOUS  ACCIDENTS  AND  THE  00UNT7  IN  WHICH 
THE  SAME  OCCURED  DURING  1902. 


OOnHTT 

Fatal 

SerioUB 

Non-MrioUB 

TbUI 

6 

1 

1 

16 
2 

1 

33 

MINES  WHICH  GENERATE  LIGHT  CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN 
GAS  (FIREDAMP). 


0"bcm  County l^y^d^' 

Sumtnit  County |  Qnm  Creek. 


ACCIDENTS  FROM  FALLS  OF  COAL  AND  ROCK. 

In  the  mines  of  Utah  accidents  from  falls  of  coal  or 
rock,  from  the  sides  and  roof,  are  very  numeronH,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  other  states  where  coal  is  being 
mined,  and  "falls"  always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
the  chief  cause  of  accidents. 

In  the  mines  of  Utah  during  1902,  five  fatal  acci- 
dents were  caused  by  falls  of  rock  and  coal,  two  by  cars 
and  one  by  elevator.  Four  wives  were  made  widows  and 
thirteen  children  made  orphans  by  these  accidents. 

The  above  facts  bring  out  the  momentous  question; 
can  the  number  of  these  accidents  be  reduced?  I  an- 
swer emphatically;  Yes,  but  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
reduced  is  by  the  unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  The  employer  should  for- 
mulate a  series  of  rules  for  systematic  propping  and  the 
employed  should  use  every  effort  to  see  that  these  rules 
were  carried  out,  and  also  to  set  up  props  when  needed, 
even  if  the  rules  are  not  specific  on  all  points.  When 
these  rules  are  made  the  Inspector,  on  his  visits  of  in- 
spection, can  see  that  tbey  are  not  violated. 

If  the  Inspector  had  the  authority,  he  would  enforce 
a  rule,  that  all  miners  in  rooms  should  put  up  props 
every  six  feet  whether  the  roof  was  good  or  bad  and 
when  the  roof  was  bad  they  should  stand  as  close  ae 
necessary. 

Some  of  the  operators  are  against  this  because  it 
wonld  take  more  timber  and  add  to  the  cost,  the  miners 
are  against  it  because  in  entails  extra  labor.  Neither 
seem  to  understand  what  this  little  cost  and  extra  labor 
would  mean  to  the  miner  himself,  for  what  does  both 
amount  to  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  life. 

I  think  the  Legislature  should  pass  a  compulsory 
law  on  this  important  subject  and  add  a  severe  penalty 
for  its  violation,  which  would  reach  both  operator  and 
miner  alike,  for  laws  make  no  allowance  for  ignorance; 
neither  civil,  moral  nor  physical  law  alters  its  workings 
to  accommodate  the  individual. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  this  important  subject 
for  the  miner  who  toils  in  the  black  bowels  of  the  earth 


for  hiB  daily  bread,  and  likwise,  his  employer  mast  be 
protected  and  governed  by  a  state  law. 


TABLE  SHOWINQ  0A8UALTIBS  OP  1908  COMPARED  WITH  1901. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Annaal  Beport 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania,  1902. 

"A  BOON  TO  MINING  INTERESTS. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  employees  in  gaseous  mines 
who  use  explosives  to  bring  down  the  coal  and  whose 
lives  are  endangered  by  explosions  of  gas,  also  in  the 
interest  of  operators  whose  mines  are  dry  and  gaseous, 
and  who  naturally  are  in  dread  of  explosions  and  mine 
fires  resnlting  from  them,  I  publish  the  following  state- 
ment of  an  improved  cartridge,  the  use  of  which  I  feel 
assured  will  do  much  to  avert  the  dangers  from  such  ex- 
plosions and  fires. 

"From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Safety  Blasting  Cartridge  I  deem  it  a  boon  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  mining  of  coal,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of  mines  to  its  ad- 
vantages. I  hope  that  its  adoption  will  be  the  means  of 
decreasing  the  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty from  explosions  of  gas  and  mine  fires. 


DESCRIPTION. 

"This  cartridge  is  composed  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  tube  made  of  specially  prepared  material  with  the 
intervening  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  tube 
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filied  with  water;  it  is  made  in  a  number  of  sizes  to  meet 
the  various  requirements  to  produce  the  desired  results. 
"The  method  of  its  preparation  ia  simple  and  easy, 
rendering  it  feasible  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  one  for 
use.  The  explosive  is  placed  in  the  small  or  inner  tube, 
with  the  firing  wires  adjusted  to  protrude,  and  the  tube 
is  firmly  corked,  this  loaded  tube  is  then  placed  in  the 
larger  tube  and  the  entire  surrounding  space  is  filled 
with  water.  The  firing  wires  are  carried  through  the 
cork  inserted  in  the  other  tube  which  is  firmly  driven 
home,  and  the  cartridge  is  then  ready  for  the  shot  hole. 
This  cartridge  is  adapted  for  either  firing  wires,  fuse  or 
squib. 

"The  eflBciency  of  the  cartridge  in  action  is  perfect, 
there  being  no  flash,  fiame  orspark. 

"At  the  moment  of  the  explosion  every  vestige  of 
fire  is  instantly  destroyed  and  the  danger  from  second- 
ary explosions,  whether  in  gaseous  or  dry  mines,  is  en- 
tirely eliminated,  regardless  of  how  hazardous  the  con- 
ditions may  be. 

"In  consequence  of  the  water  acting  as  a  cushion 
or  'tamp,'  much  of  the  dangerous  tamping  is  unneces- 
sary and  as  a  greater  lateral  force  is  exerted  by  the 
same  given  quantity  of  explosives,  the  output  of  each 
blast  is  fully  20  per  cent  more  than  is  produced  by  the 
present  method,  and  in  addition  there  is  no  excessive 
Bhattering. 

"The  cartridge  prevents  the  miner  from  using  more 
of  the  explosive  than  he  is  allowed,  thus  preventing  in- 
jury to  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  mine  by  overcharging  in 
a  blast. 

"We  claim  for  this  cartridge  and  can  substantiate 
sncli  claim  from  actual  practice,  that  there  is  no  danger- 
of  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  the  miner,  and  the  property 
of  the  mine  owner  is  thoroughly  protected  from  loss  or 
damage," 

The  above  is  concluded  with  a  number  of  endorse- 
ments from  the  Mine  Inspectors,  Mine  Foremen  and 
Managers  of  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  highly 
recommended  for  use  in  gaseous  mines. 

As  the  mines  in  oar  state  give  off  more  or  less  gas, 
and  the  coal  is  of  a  dry,  dusty  and  explosive  nature,  that 
most  of  our  explosions  and  fires  are  caused  by  the  sec- 
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ondary  explosion  of  the  blasting  powder  now  in  use  in 
the  mines  of  Utah,  I  would  nrge  our  operators  to  look 
into  the  above  and  carefully  consider  it,  for  if  this  cart- 
ridge could  be  introduced  and  need  successfully  in  the 
mines  of  Utah,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  Ood  send 
to  the  miners  of  this  state. 
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PLEASANT  VALLEY  COAL  CO.  AND  UTAH  FUEL 
CO.  MINES. 

These  companies  own  and  operate  seven  mines, 
which  are  located  in  Carbon  County.  During  1902  these 
companies  produced  1,528,194  tons  of  coal  and  139,765 
tons  of  coke;  1,099,362  tons  of  coal  were  produced  by 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company's  mines  at  Winter 
Quarters,  Castle  Gate  and  Clear  Creek,  and  411,857  tons 
produced  by  the  Utah  Fuel  Company's  mines  at  Sunny- 
eide. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  goal  mined  by  these  com- 
panies is  used  in  Utah,  and  forty-six  per  cent  is  shipped 
outside  tlie  state.  Of  the  coke  made,  sixty  per  cent  is 
used  in  Utah  and  forty  per  cent  is  shipped  outside  the 
state. 

The  two  companies  employ  approximately  twenty- 
one  hundred  men. 

The  Utah  Fuel  Company  and  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Coal  Company  have  expended  f303,000.00  for  improve- 
ments, year  ending  Dec.  Slst,  1902,  and  further  improve- 
ments have  been  authorized  amounting  to  f  105,000.00. 

In  the  several  mines  operated  by  these  companies 
there  were  seven  fatal  accidents  and  fifteen  non-fatal 
accidents  during  1902. 

WINTER  QUARTERS  MINES  NOS.  1,  4  AND  5. 

These  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Coal  Company  and  are  situated  about  115 
miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  a  branch  of  the 
R.  G.  W.  Railway. 

No.  1  and  No.  4  mines  are  worked  by  drifts.  No.  5 
is  a  slope.  They  are  all  ventilated  by  artificial  ventila- 
tion. The  power  used  for  haulage  is  electricity,  com 
prising  one  electric  locomotive  and  five  electric  hoists. 

All  main  entries  are  lighted  by  electric  lights. 

The  production  of  these  mines  during  1902  was  411, 
790  short  tons  of  coal,  consuming  89,750  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  employing  552  men  and  85  horses,  working  265 
full  days.    The  coal  in  this  mine  is  all  mined  with  picks. 

Summary  of  wages  paid  at  the  Winter  Quarters 
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Xiiie»:  Mine  for«iiaiiT  ^115  per  moach;  Dune  fire  boss, 
per  iia.y.  ?3.t)t>;  minera.  per  ion.  StX.-.;  miners,  per  day, 
^30:  ciiuberaieitT  per  dij.  $i.T^i  trackmen,  per  day, 
^7o;  pampmen.  per  day.  ^3*>;  engineers,  per  month, 
JllO.t)*)  and  ?To.tW;  driTers.  per  day.  *2.5*>:  trappers,  per 
day.  !!.<)«>:  inside  labor,  per  day.  f^3<>:  outside  labor, 
^J^  Mime  sapenntendent.  Tboiaas  J.  Parmley.  Mine 
foreman^  Andrew  Hood. 

Oa  mT  first  official  risit  of  inspection  to  the  Winter 
Quarters  Mines  >"os.  1.  4  and  *.  Feb.  l»th,  190*2: 

l>n  my  inspection  of  >'o.  1  mine  I  foand  it  veil  wa- 
tered and  timbered,  bot  on  the  tenth  rise  I  fonnd  lots 
of  smoke  in  all  the  ierels. 

I  also  see  that  on  the  tifth.  sixth  and  seventh  levels 
off  eighth  rise  th^re  are  12  miners  and  10  day  men  work- 
ing in  the  npper  split,  making  IS  men  in  one  split — 
seren  more  than  the  law  allows  in  one  split.  I  also  find 
that  the  retore  airway  is  far  too  small  for  the  amount  of 
air  that  is  traveling  through  it. 

This  impairs  the  fan  by  throwing  too  much  of  a 
load  apoD  it.  If  yoa  enlarge  this  airway  you  will  en- 
able the  fan  to  poll  more  air  through,  aad  in  this  way 
have  a  better  chance  to  keep  the  mine  free  from  smoke. 

On  this  visit  I  also  visited  ^os.  4  and  5  mines  and 
found  them  to  be  tn  a  very  good  condition. 

I  would  suggest  that  they  make  the  return  airway 
in  No.  1  mine  larger.  It  must  be  done  sooner  or  later, 
so  I  ask  that  it  be  done  at  once. 

On  my  second  visit  of  inspection.  Jane  4th,  1902,  I 
found  the  mines  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  1  mine.  My  suggestion  in  regards  to  mak- 
ing the  return  airway  larger  had  not  been  complied  with. 

On  my  thinl  official  visit  of  inspection,  August  8th 
to  10th.  1902.  of  mines  Nos.  1  and  3,  I  found  both  mines 
in  a  fair  comliriou.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rooms 
on  the  upper  level  off  eighth  rise,  which  were  a  little 
dry. 

On  the  tifth  and  sixth  levels  off  eighth  rise  I  fonnd 
a  heavy  squeeze,  which  rendered  it  in  an  unsafe  condi- 
tion.   No.  5  was  iu  a  good  condition. 

My  fourth  official  visit  of  inspection  was  on  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  3rd.  UM'2.    On  this  visit  I  inspected  the  ma- 


ehinerj  and  the  outside  workings,  and  found  everything 
in  good  worlcing  order. 

On  my  fifth  official  visit  of  inspection,  NovembeP 
22nd  to  27th,  1902,  I  was  called  to  inspect  the  scene  of 
accident  in  which  John  Masliel  was  killed.  This  acci- 
dent occurred  in  room  22,  on  eighth  level  off  eighth  rise 
entry,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  a  dangerous  place 
if  the  props  bad  not  been  knocked  out.  I  must  say  that 
this  is  another  of  those  accidents  due  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  miner  in  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
load  his  car,  and  by  so  doing  the  miner  was  neglecting 
his  duty  and  ignoring  the  laws  of  Utah. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the 
miners  to  the  Mining  Laws  of  Utah,  Section  14,  General 
Rules,  as  I  think  they  should  be  made  to  understand 
this  part  of  law  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

On  my  inspection  of  your  mine  I  found  it  in  a  fair 
rondition,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  tenth  rise  entry 
and  all  its  levels.  This  portion  of  the  mine  did  not  have 
enough  air  to  carry  away  the  smoke.  The  smoke  was 
so  thick  in  these  places  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  see  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  entries.  Under  these 
conditions  I  do  not  consider  the  mine  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion. 

As  I  went  down  through  the  ninth  rise,  which  is 
the  return  airway  for  this  district,  I  found  one  place  in 
the  airway  that  didn't  have  over  thirty-two  feet  area. 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  mine  foreman  to  this  and 
advised  him  to  see  to  it  at  once,  as  1  think  this  is  where 
most  of  the  trouble  is. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  amount  of  air 
that  is  going  in  the  main  intake.  On  Nov.  21st,  1902, 
there  were  41,750  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  split  to  the  new 
main  there  were  18,080  cubic  feet.  Split  to  main  entry, 
inside  tenth  rise,  6,120  cubic  feet.  Return  from  all  lev- 
els below  sixth  off  tenth  rise,  15,600  cubic  feet.  Going 
np  the  eighth  rise  to  the  fourth  level,  9,715  cubic  feet. 
Xow,  you  will  find  by  reading  these  measurements  that 
yon  have  lost  23,670  cubic  feet  of  air  from  your  main  in- 
take to  the  inside  of  eighth  rise  on  the  new  main.  This 
will  show  you  that  most  of  your  trouble  is  between  the 
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main  intake  and  the  inside  of  eighth  rise  on  the  new 
main. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  you  see  yonr  mine  fore- 
man in  regards  to  this  and  bare  him  remedy  this  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  there  must  be  more  air  going  into  the 
tenth  rise. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  leave  enough  coal 
under  the  clod,  where  it  is  so  bad,  to  keep  it  up.  There 
arc  a  few  rooms  in  your  mine  where  this  was  done  and  it 
worked  all  right.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  man- 
agement is  working  to  carry  out  my  suggestions. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  P.  V.  Coal 
Company,  and  is  situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Sco- 
field  on  a  branch  of  the  R.  G.  W.  Railway. 

During  1902  this  mine  produced  361,487  short  tons 
of  coal,  consuming  159,000  pounds  of  powder,  employ- 
ing 384  men  and  23  horses  and  working  250  days. 

This  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift  and  has  artificial 
ventilation,  being  Tentilated  by  a  fan  which  produces 
88,629  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

All  haulage  is  done  by  means  of  a  tail-rope.  The 
pumps  are  run  by  compressed  air.  The  summary  of 
wages  paid  at  this  mine  is  as  follows:  Mine  foreman, 
fllS.OO  per  month;  mine  fire  boss,  f2.75  per  day;  miners 
per  ton,  run  of  mine,  60c,  65c  and  70c  per  ton ;  miners, 
per  day,  f2.50;  timber  men,  per  day,  f2.75;  track  men* 
per  day,  f2.75;  pump  men,  per  day,  92.50;  engineers,  per 
day,  |2.75  and  J3.00;  drivers,  per  day,  |2.50;  trappers, 
per  day,  $1.00;  inside  labor,  per  day,  $2.50;  outside  labor, 
per  day,  |2.00. 

Mine  superintendent,  William  Forrester;  mine  fore- 
man, James  Russel;  assistant  mine  foreman,  T.  W. 
Thomas. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MINE. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
on  February  16th,  1902.  On  this  date  I  found  the  mine 
in  a  good  condition,  well  watered,  well  timbered  and 
plenty  of  good  air. 

On  by  next  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine,  June 


lOtii,  1902,  I  found  the  mine,  as  on  my  first  viait,  in  a 
good  condition. 

On  my  third  visit  of  inspection,  July  15,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  on  this  date  I  made  an  inspection  of 
the  mine  and  found  it,  in  general,  in  a  good  condition. 

On  September  27th  I  wrote  the  management  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"I  call  your  attention  to  Section  8  of  the  Coal  Min- 
ing laws  of  Utah,  in  which  you  will  find  that  you  must 
keep  each  and  every  working  place,  through  the  entire 
mine,  damp  with  water  or  steam,"  as  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  danger  of  changing  the  mine  from  a  moist  condi- 
tion to  a  dry  one,  I  warn  you  not  to  let  thia  condition 
of  affairs  take  place.  If  the  atmosphere  becomes  dry,  I 
warn  you  to  see  that  the  mine  is  properly  impregnated 
with  water  or  steam,  as  our  main  source  of  danger  lies 
in  the  dust. 

On  my  fourth  visit  of  inspection,  Nov,  18th,  1902,  I 
foand  room  3  off  third  west  entry  dry,  but  all  other 
places  were  well  watered  and  timbered.  I  find  that  the 
third  east  entry  has  not  got  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to 
keep  the  amoke  away.  After  my  inspection  of  the  ma- 
chinery I  find  that  everything  is  overtaxed.  I  see  that 
the  boilers  are  not  able  to  do  their  work  without  being 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  injector  does  not 
do  its  work  as  it  should  do  and  should  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  chance  for 
neglect,  and  that  means  an  accident. 

CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  P.  V.  Coal 
Company  and  is  situated  about  110  miles  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  R,  G.  W.  Railway. 

During  1902  this  mine  prodjjced  333,060  short  tons 
of  coal  and  86,091  tons  of  coke,  consuming  36,650  pounds 
of  dynamite,  employing  338  men  and  22  horses,  working 
270  days. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift  and  has  artificial  ven- 
tilation and  all  haulage  is  done  by  electricity.  The  mode 
of  ventilation  is  by  a  fan  producing  85,995  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  Also  the  main  entries  are  lighted  by  electricity 
and  there  is  a  telephone  connecting  all  the  main  entries 
with  the  company's  office. 


The  anmmary  of  wa*es  is  as  follows:  Uine  foreman, 
S1I5.IXI  per  moDtli:  mine  dre  tHwa.  t3.(M  per  dar;  nuDers, 
puT  Ion.  leases  p^c«it  for  sUick.  Sue:  timber  men,  f2.50; 
trackmen^  ^^>;  pam.pmen.  |£.5i):  ea^Loe^rs.  |3.00;  <lriv- 
ers,  ^54.  trapp«s^  91-0»;  Lnnde  labor.  ^50;  oalside 
labor.  fiiW- 

Mine  saperintmdeiLt.  David  Crow;  mine  foreman, 
WiUiam  Howard. 

CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

(>D  mv  first  official  visit  of  inspevtioa  to  this  mine, 
Feb.  itiL,  VMYi.  I  visited  the  outside  workings  and  the 
machinery  and  the  main  traveling  roads  in  the  mine, 
and  found  the  same  in  good  working  onler. 

My  second  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was  on 
March  Kith  to  15th.  IdOtl  I  inspected  the  entire  mine 
and  foond  the  ventilation  good  in  all  places,  well  tim- 
bereil.  and  the  mine  throaghost  in  a  damp  condition. 

On  my  third  official  visit  of  inspection,.  April  13th, 
1902,  I  inspected  the  working  places  and  foond  them  to 
be  in  a  jtood  condition. 

Ou  my  fourth  visit  of  inspection.  Hay  10-15,  1902, 
I  went  throngh  the  mine  and  foond  it  in  good  condition, 
well  ventilated,  well  watered  and  well  timbered-  Id 
regards  to  the  accident  in  which  James  Locke  wat 
killed,  I  will  say  that  I  visited  the  place  of  accident  and 
foond  it  to  be  in  no  way  a  dangecoos  one;  all  the  testi 
mony  that  was  jj:iveQ  went  to  show  that  he  was  standing 
on  the  platform  aboot  foor  feet  below  the  shaft.  The 
platform  was  rt  feet  by  T  feet:  the  shaft  was  S^-^  inches 
by  fi  feet  long  and  wa,ii  smix)tb.  except  for  one  key  slot 
In  this  case  I  oiiist  say  that  it  was  purely  accidental. 

On  Jnae  2Stli.  11*02.  I  made  an  official  visit  ti>  this 
mine  and  foand  t^vtrything  in  good  condition. 

July  12th.  l!>02.  I  made  my  sixth  official  visit  of  in- 
fpec'tioQ  to  tLe  Castle  Uate  Mine.  On  this  date.  I  am 
pleased  to  say.  that  I  fdijud  the  mine,  in  general,  in  a 
good  conditioQ,  plenty  of  jjood  veutilatioo,  all  places 
well  timbered  and  kfpt  liamp, 

Ang.  l!>Th  I  again  visited  the  mine  and  foand  it.  M 
noTial.  in  a  good  (.-ondition.  I  would  call  yoor  attention 
to  the  Coal  Miaio::  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  Section?. 
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in  which  you  will  find  that  yon  must  keep  each  and  . 
every  working  place  throughout  the  mine  damp  with 
water  or  steam,  as  you  are  well  aware  of  the  danger 
from  the  change  from  a  dry  to  a  wet  condition.  I  warn 
you  not  to  allow  this  change  to  take  place.  If  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  dry  I  want  you  to  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly impregnated  with  water  or  steam,  as  our  main 
source  of  danger  lies  in  the  dust,  if  it  should  become  dry. 

On  my  eighth  official  visit  of  inspection  to  your 
mine,  Oct.  30th,  1902,  I  went  through  the  entire  mine 
and  found  it  in  a  safe  condition;  no  standing  gas  in  the 
mine,  all  places  well  watered,  timbered  and  well  ven- 
tilated. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Castle  Gate  Mine,  one 
of  the  largest  producers  in  the  state  and  employing  the 
number  of  men  it  does,  has  been  in  a  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory condition  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  the  man- 
agement has  cheerfully  complied  with  all  my  sugges- 
tions, and  also  with  the  laws  of  Utah. 

SUNNYSIDE  MINES  N08.  1  AND  2. 

These  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Utah 
Fuel  Company  and  are  situated  about  seventeen  miles 
east  of  Mounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railway. 

No.  1  mine  ia  wor*ked  by  a  slope  and  No.  2  mine  is  a 
drift,  both  being  ventilated  by  artificial  ventilation  by 
two  fans,  producing  57,195  cubic  feet  and  57,300  cubic 
feet,  respectively. 

During  1902  these  mines  produced  411,857  short 
tons  of  coal  and  53,674  tons  of  coke,  employing  615  men, 
38  horses,  working  281  days  and  consuming  40,025 
pounds  of  black  powder  and  28,485  pounds  of  dynamite. 

No.  1  mine,  being  a  slope,  all  haulage  is  done  by  a 
steam  hoist  and  all  the  pumps  are  run  by  compressed 
air.  In  this  mine  there  are  ten  mining  machines  for 
mining  the  coal,  which  are  run  by  compressed  air. 

The  haulage  in  No.  2  mine  is  done  by  electricity,  in- 
cluding one  electric  locomotive  and  two  electric  hoists. 

Summary  of  wages  paid  in  the  above  mines  is  as 
follows:  Mine  foreman,  J115.00  per  month;  fire  bosses, 
per  day,  13.00;  miners,  per  ton,  for  rnn  of  mine,  55c; 


per  day,  |2.50;  timbermen,  ?2.50  and  |2.75  per 
ackmen,  per  day,  |2.50  and  *2.75;  pumpmeo,  per 
LOO;  engineers,  per  day,  |2.75;  driYers,  pep  day, 
rappers,  per  dar,  |1.00;  inside  laborers,  pep  day, 
jutside  labopeps,  per  day,  12.00.  Mine  snperin- 
t,  Joseph  K.  Sharp.  Mine  [opeman,  No.  1  mine, 
rawford;  mine  foreman.  No.  2  mine,  James  Har- 
issistant  mine  foreman,  No.  2,  Robt.  Williams. 

8UNNYSIDE  MINES. 

Jan.  30th,  1902,  I  made  my  first  ofBcial  visit  of 
ion  to  your  mine  and  found  everything  on  the  in- 
d  outside  in  good  working  order. 
■  second  visit  of  inspection  was  on  March  7-8, 1902. 
I  date  I  found  the  mine,  in  general,  in  a  good  con- 
well  ventilated,  well  watered  and  well  timbered, 
:h  condition  I  consider  it  safe. 

my  third  official  visit,  April  28,  29  and  30,  1902. 

28th  I  inspected  No.  1  mine  and  found  it  well 
d  and  timbered.  I  found  a  few  feeders  of  carbur- 
ydrogen  gas;  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  be 
ous.  On  the  29th  I  inspected  No.  2  mine.  I 
t  well  watered,  well  timbered  and  with  plenty  of 
•esh  air. 

the  30th  I  inspected  the  machinery  and  boilers. 
ilers  were  not  in  a  very  good  condition  on  account 
bad  water,  which  causes  them  to  foam.  I  sug- 
at  you  use  some  means  for  purifying  the  water, 
iT  these  conditions  they  are  not  safe. 
'  fourth  official  visit  of  inspection  to  your  mine 

July  5th  and  7th,  1902.  I  found  the  mines  in  a 
oA  condition,  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  the 
tion  was  very  good.  For  the  last  twelve  months 
ve  had  considerable  sickness  in  your  camp,  the 
y  condition  is  very  bad,  I  suggest  that  yon  give 
ip  a  thorough  cleaning  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
igust  30th,  1902.  I  made  my  fifth  official  visit  to 
ines  and  found  them  in  good  condition, 
t.  24th,  1902.  I  made  an  official  visit  to  these 
and  found  them,  in  general,  in  a  good  condition, 
atered,  well  timbered  and  well  ventilated.  I 
I  small  feeder  of  gas  in  the  lower  right  entry.    No 


standing  gaa  in  the  mines.  I  Buggest  that  jou  move 
some  of  those  jets  farther  down  the  slope,  as  I  think 
they  would  give  better  service  than  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine. 

I  call  your  attention  to  Section  8,  Coal  Mining  Laws 
of  Utah,  1901,  in  which  you  will  see  that  you  must  "keep 
every  working  place  throughout  the  mine  damp  with 
water  or  steam,"  as  you  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  a 
change  from  a  moist  condition  to  a  dry  one,  I  want  you 
not  to  allow  this  condition  to  take  place. 

If  the  atmosphere  becomes  dry,  I  warn  you  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  impregnated  with  water  or  steam,  as 
our  main  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  dust,  if  it  is  dry." 

WASATCH  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Weber  Coal 
Company  of  Salt  Lake,  and  is  situated  about  three  miles 
east  of  Coalville  on  a  branch  of  the  U.  P.  Railroad. 
The  mine  is  worked  by  a  slope  and  is  ventilated  by  ar- 
tificial ventilation  by  a  ten-foot  patent  fan,  running  at 
the  rate  of  120  revolutions  per  minute,  and  passing  26,- 
775  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

The  mine  employs  thirty-six  men,  using  eight  horses. 
During  1902  the  mine  produced  21,284  tons  of  coal,  con- 
suming 4,800  pounds  of  powder. 

The  average  selling  price  per  ton  was  |1.32,  and 
total  selling  value  was  |28,071.  Summary  of  wages 
paid:  Mine  foreman,  (2.50  per  day;  miners,  per  ton,  run 
of  mine,  30c.;  miners  by  the  day,  |2.00;  timbermen,  per 
day,  12.00;  trackmen,  per  day,  |2.00;  pumpmen,  per  day, 
11.50;  engineers,  per  day,  |2.75;  drivers,  per  day,  |1.60; 
inside  laborers,  per  day,  12.00;  outside  laborers,  per  day, 
♦1.60.  Mine  superintendent,  T.  J.  Lewis;  mine  foreman, 
Samuel  Clark. 

On  my  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine, 
Feb.  11th,  1902,  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condition, 
well  timbered  and  the  ventilation  was  fair. 

On  my  second  official  visit  to  this  mine,  Feb.  27th, 
1902,  I  inspected  the  mine  throughout  and  found  it,  in 
general,  in  a  good,  safe  condition. 

Sly  third  official  visit  was  on  May  24th,  1902.  On 
this  visit  I  made  an  inspection  of  the  machinery  and 
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average  selling  price  per  ton  was  |1.42.  The  total  aver- 
age selling  price  was  $40,588.00.  The  mine  worked  225 
(layB  during  the  year. 

Summary  of  wages  paid:  Mine  foreman,  |3.00  per 
day;  miners,  per  ton,  run  of  mine,  40c.;  miners,  by  the 
day,  f2.o0;  timbermen,  per  day,  $2.50;  trackmen,  per 
day,  $2.50;  pumpmen,  per  day,  $2.50;  engineers,  per  day, 
$2.50;  drivers,  per  day,  $2.50;  trappers,  per  day,  $1.75; 
inside  laborers,  $2.25;  outside  laborers,  $2.00.  Mine 
superintendent,  N.  L.  Hansen;  mine  foreman,  William 
WUde. 

My  first  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  Feb.  13th, 
1902.  On  this  visit  I  inspected  the  mine  throughout  and 
found  it  to  be  in  a  very  safe  condition,  well  watered, 
well  timbered  and  well  ventilated. 

On  March  1st  I  made  my  second  visit  of  inspection 
to  this  mine  and  found  it  in  a  good  condition. 

On  May  22nd  1  made  my  third  official  visit  of  in- 
spection to  this  mine  and  found  it  in  a  good  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  squeeze  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  old  workings. 

On  Jnne  15th,  1902,  I  made  an  inspection  of  this 
mine  I  found  twenty-two  men  working  inside  and  four 
men  and  three  boys  working  on  the  outside.  The  mine 
was  working  about  four  days  a  week.  The  air  was  not 
as  good  in  the  mine  on  this  visit,  but  it  was  all  well 
timbered. 

July  26th,  1902,  I  again  visited  the  mine  and  found 
everything  in  good  working  order. 

On  Sept.  10th  I  made  another  official  visit  to  this 
.  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condition,  with 
thirty-one  men  working. 

I  call  your  attention  to  Section  8,  Coal  Mining  Laws 
of  Utah,  1901,  in  which  you  will  find  that  you  must  "keep 
each  -and  every  working  place  throughout  the  entire 
mine  damp  with  water  or  steam."  As  you  are  aware  of 
the  danger  of  a  change  from  a  moist  condition  to  a  drj' 
one,  I  warn  yon  never  to  allow  this  change  of  conditioa 
to  take  place.  If  the  atmosphere  becomes  dry,  I  want 
you  to  see  that  it  is  properly  impregnated  with  water 
or  steam,  as  our  main  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  dust, 
if  it  is  dry. 
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Od  the  6th  of  November  I  received  a  message  stat- 
ing that  Thomas  Birch,  a  miner,  bad  been  killed  in  this 
mine.  1  immediatelr  departed  for  the  mine,  arriviog  on 
the  7th,  and  at  once  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

The  deceased  and  his  partner,  James  Cherrr,  a 
miner,  were  working  in  the  entrr  tnming  a  room  ofi 
said  entry,  in  the  testimony  that  was  given  at  the  in- 
qneet  over  the  bodv.  Mr.  Cherry  stated  that  they  bad 
just  6r«d  a  shot  abont  six  minntes  before  the  rock  fell 
that  killed  Birch. 

I  mnst  say  that  the  place  was  not  a  dangerous  one 
at  all.  as  the  entry  was  only  11  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
high.  They  had  fired  a  few  shots  in  the  new  room,  which 
made  the  place  a  little  wider  than  the  entry  was.  Mr. 
Cherry  said  in  his  testimony  that  he  had  sounded  the 
roof  the  night  before,  and  at  430  p.  m.  of  the  day  of  the 
accident  they  had  fired  a  shot  in  the  room,  and  six  min- 
ntes later  the  two  men  went  back  to  work  without 
soundiT'"  the  roof  and  the  coal  to  see  if  it  was  safe.  The 
Coal  Mining  Laws  of  Ftah.  Section  14  of  the  General 
Rales,  reads  as  follows:  "Before  commencing  to  work, 
and  also  after  the  firing  of  every  shot,  the  miner  work- 
ing in  the  rooni  or  other  place  in  the  mine  shall  enter 
sQch  room  or  place  to  esamise  and  ascertain  its  condi- 
tions, and  his  assistant  shall  not  go  to  the  face  of  such 
workius  place  nntil  the  miner  has  examined  the  same 
and  found  it  to  be  safe."  Now.  if  Mr.  Cherry  had  done 
this  the  aix-tdent  woald  not  have  happened,  but  instead 
of  doing  this  they  went  back  to  work  six  minutes 
after  firing  the  shot,  witbont  examining  the  room. 

I  must  say  that  this  is  another  of  those  accidents 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  miner,  in  being  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  load  his  coal,  and  by  so  doing  the 
miner  was  neglecting  his  duty  to  himself  and  more  so  to 
his  partner,  who  was  not  ao  experienced  miner. 

I  would  ask  that  you  and  your  mine  boss  read  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Oeneral  Rules  of  Coal  Mining  Laws  of  Ttah 
in  regards  to  inexperienced  miners,  and  also  show  Mr. 
Cherry  where  he  was  ue?:lecting  his  duty  and  ignoring 
the  laws  of  rtiih. 
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THOMAS  MINE. 

The  Thomas  Mine  is  owued  and  operated  by  the 
Sterling  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
is  situated  about  two  miles  eaat  of  Sterling,  on  the  ter- 
minas  of  the  Sanpete  Valley  Railroad. 

The  main  tnunel  is  driven  across  the  measares 
through  the  sand  formation  a  distance  of  2,700  feet  to 
the  coal;  the  entry  mnning  north  from  this  tunnel  is 
driven  about  1,160  feet;  the  entry  running  south  off  this 
tunnel  is  in  about  1,700  feet,  and  still  in  good  coal,  over 
five  feet  thick. 

The  management  is  so  encouraged  with  the  promis- 
ing outlook  of  this  entry  that  they  have  started  a  force 
of  men  in  the  rock  tunnel  and  will  continue  to  work 
there  until  they  strike  the  main  body  of  coal,  which  is 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  tunnel. 

This  mine  produced,  during  1902,  7,901  tons  of  coal, 
consumed  5,000  pounds  of  powder.  The  average  price 
of  the  coal  per  ton  was  t2.00.  The  total  value  or  sell- 
ing price  was  116,014.00.  Number  of  days  worked  was 
305;  number  of  men  employed,  35;  number  of  mules  and 
horses,  3;  no  fatal  accidents,  and  only  one  non-fatal. 

Summary  of  wages  paid  by  this  company:  Mine 
foreman,  |3.00  per  day;  miners,  per  ton  (2,240  pounds  to 
ton,  with  one-fourth  off  for  slack),  fl.OO;  miners  work- 
ing by  the  day,  f2.50;  timbermen,  ?2.50  per  day;  track- 
men, |2.50  per  day;  drivers,  fl.50  per  day;  outside  la- 
borers, $1.50  per  day. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  ventilation  and 
is,  therefore,  not  as  well  ventilated  as  it  should  be. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
on  Jan.  6th,  1902,  and  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, well  timbered  and  kept  damp  by  natural  sources. 

I  made  four  other  visits  to  this  mine  during  1902 
and  found  it  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  condition  throughout 
the  year,  considering  that  it  is  ventilated  by  natural 
ventilation. 

THE  EDMONDS  MINE. 

This  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Manti  Coal  Com- 
pany, but  during  this  year  it  was  sold  to  the  Sterling 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and  has  been  worked  by  the  lat- 


ter  company,  all  coal  mined  in  this  mine  is  taken  out 
tbroagh  the  Thomas  mine. 

ABERDEEy  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Whittemore 
£  Ballinger  Company  of  Price,  Utah,  and  is  situated 
iboat  eight  miles  northeast  of  Price. 

Dnring  the  year  this  mine  prodaced  about  800  tons 
Df  coal,  and  employs  two  men  in  the  spring  and  fall 
months.  They  use  each  year  about  300  pounds  of  pow- 
der and  get  f  1.50  per  ton  for  their  coal,  which  is  used  for 
domestic  nse  in  and  around  Price. 

MILKER  AND  GILSON  MINES. 

These  mines  are  owned  by  Milner  &  Oilson.  Ther 
have  opened  some  twenty  prospects  on  their  property 
and  are  still  experimenting  with  their  coke  ovens. 

They  now  claim  that  they  can  make  good  coke  from 
the  coal  from  their  mines  in  Coal  Creek  and  Dugout 
Canyons. 

HUNTINGTON  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  who  recently  bought  it  from  a  New  York 
Company,  and  is  situated  in  the  head  of  Huntington 
Canyon,  thirteen  miles  east  of  Fairview,  and  has  pro- 
duced during  1902,  500  tons  of  coal.  Number  of  days 
worked  200,  number  of  pounds  of  powder  consumed  200, 
number  of  men  employed  5. 

DESERET  MINE. 

This  mine  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Deseret  Coal 
Company,  but  was  recently  sold  to  the  Kemmerer  Coal 
Company  of  Wyoming,  this  company  has  bought  during 
this  year  about  6,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  this  vicinity. 
This  mine  is  worked  under  a  lease  by  Thomas  Reese  of 
Wales,  Utah.  The  production  of  this  mine  during  1902 
is  300  tons,  consuming  150  pounds  of  powder  and  em- 
ploying 4  men. 


CEDAR  CREEK  MINE. 

The  Cedar  Creek  Mine  is  situated  on  Cedar  Creek, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Hnntington,  and  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Cedar  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

This  mine  works  about  three  months  during  each 
year,  and  produced  during  1902  350  tons,  consuming  100 
pounds  of  powder  and  employing  two  men.  The  average 
price  per  ton  is  (1.50. 

BEAR  CANYON  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  Don  Robins  & 
Company  of  Emery  County.  This  company  has  opened 
some  twenty  other  mines  as  prospects  and  has  taken  up 
about  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  coal  land,  in  the 
lower  end  of  Huntington  Canyon.  This  company  has 
opened  up  some  of  the  finest  coal  in  the  country,  for 
ateam,  coke  and  domestic  purposes. 

CASTLE  VALLEY  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  A.  M.  Johnson 
of  Orangeville,  Utah,  and  is  situated  about  fourteen 
miles  northwest  of  Castle  Dale. 

The  production  of  this  mine  during  1902  was  550 
tons,  consuming  150  pounds  of  powder  and  employing 
2  men.   The  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  is  |1.50. 

FERRON  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Perron 
Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  about  fourteen  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Ferron.  There  are  several  open- 
ings on  this  property,  merely  prospects.  The  company 
claims  eleven  sections  of  coal  land  in  the  head  of  Fer- 
ron Creek  Canyon.  All  the  openings  are  on  an  eight- 
foot  vein. 

The  above  small  mines  I  have  visited  from  one  to 
three  times  during  the  year  of  1902. 

There  are  113  other  small  mines  in  the  State  which 
are  working  from  one  to  three  months  during  each  year, 
and  the  production  from  these  mines  is  about  53,000 
tons,  consuming  abont  13,250  ponods  of  powder  and  em- 
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ploTing  226  men  180  dajs.    The  sellutg  price,  at  the  mine, 
Is  fl.50  pffl-  ton. 

I  Tisited  all  these  mines  with  the  exception  of  those 
located  in  Iron  and  Uintah  Coonries.  Ur  reasons  for 
not  visiting  all  these  smaller  mines  are  first:  mr  time 
is  limited;  second,  ther  do  not  come  onder  the  law. 

HYDROCARBON  IILN'ES  OF  UTAH. 

This  class  of  mine  embraces  the  producers  of  gil- 
sonite  or  pure  asphaltum,  extensive  deposits  of  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State, 
principallv  in  the  counties  of  Uintah,  Wasatch  and  Car- 
bon. 

As  far  as  is  known,  no  snch  deposits,  approaching 
these  either  in  extent  or  qnalitr.  hare  been  discovered 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Aside  from  the  gilsonite.  fis- 
SOTS  of  elaterite.  ozokerite,  wnrtzelite  and  other  hydro- 
carbons exist  within  these  same  localities,  and  are  of 
sQch  known  extent  and  nse  as  to  place  their  value 
beyond  mere  specalatioo.  Indeed,  there  is  scarce  a 
limit  to  the  uses  which  these  substances  may  be  applied, 
nor  does  a  doubt  obtain  as  to  their  future  value,  while 
the  possibilities  are  regarded  as  beyond  computation. 
The  larger  d^Kisits,  however,  of  the  last  named  mineral, 
lie  within  the  boundary  lines  of  Wasatch  county. 

But  with  reference  to  gilsonite,  the  value  and  ex- 
tent of  the  deposits  have  passed  beyond  the  interro- 
gative, for  the  operations  upon  these  minerals,  though 
yet  what  might  be  termed  a  beginning,  have  demon- 
strated beyond  question  the  permanency  and  quality  of 
the  material,  and  the  output  is  met  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand;  and  while  want  of  transportation  facilities 
has  been  the  greatest  obstacle,  the  demand  for  the  sub- 
stance has  overcome  even  this  great  difficulty,  for  dur- 
ing the  year  1903  there  was  3.500  tons  of  gilsonite  pro- 
duced in  the  State  of  Utah. 

In  the  year  1S62,  in  pursuance  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
President  Lincoln  issued  an  executive  order  creating 
the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation.  Several  years  later, 
after  the  agency  had  been  removed  troxa  the  upper  Du- 
chesne to  the  present  location  on  White  Bocks  and 
Uintah,  the  Indians  discovered  what  they  thought  was 
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a  Tein  of  coal.  Samplea  of  thia  Yein  were  taken  to  the 
then  airent,  Pardon  Dodd,  who  discovered  it  was  not 
coal,  and  knowing  of  no  other  use  for  the  strange  ma- 
terial, paid  no  further  attention  to  it. 

The  first  development  of  gilsonite  was  began  in  the 
summer  of  1888,  and  as  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  initial 
step  in  the  production  of  hydro-carbons  in  Utah  this  will 
show  the  advancements  in  the  production  of  this  ma- 
terial in  this  state. 

In  1885  some  of  the  mineral  or  **wax"  was  found  at 
the  home  of  the  ex-agent,  Ashley,  and  was  brought  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  numerous  analyses  were  at- 
tempted. Enough  was  learned  that  it  was  determined 
to  prospect  and  locate  the  vein  and  afterwards  make 
further  determinations  of  the  physical  constitution  aud 
commercial  value  of  the  substance.  Accordingly,  early 
in  January,  1896,  locations  were  made,  after  which  ex- 
periments were  continued  at  Salt  Lake  City,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  Undiscouraged,  however,  Samuel 
H.  Gilson  was  dispatched  with  some  of  the  material  to 
Washington,  0.  C,  where  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
a  scientific  analysis  was  obtained,  and  the  name  "gilson- 
ite" applied  as  technical  distinction. 

Afterwards,  during  the  same  year,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  locations  were  just  within  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Uintah  reservation.  But  still  not  discouraged  by 
this  discovery,  the  company  set  about  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  small  portion  of  the  reservation  bear- 
ing the  mineral  to  the  public  domain. 

Success  in  this  crowned  their  efforts,  and  on  May 
8th,  1888,  a  bill  was  signed  to  that  effect.  Development 
work  was  soon  begun  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  some  of 
the  then  limited  product  freighted  to  Price  on  the  R.  G. 
W.  Bailway,  and  thence  shipped  to  eastern  points, 
where  experiments  were  prosecuted  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  A  company  had  been  organized  at  St.  Louis  for 
the  handling  of  the  product,  and  becoming  convinced  of 
the  value  and  the  ultimate  demand,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  owners,  and  in  the  closing  month  of  1889  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  property.  During  the  year  a 
considerable  demand  for  the  output  had  been  created, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  efforts  of  the  ever  faithful,  per- 
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coverr  of  several  similar  but  larger  veins  of  gllsooite. 

Since  the  restoration  in  1888  of  the  "strip"  contain- 
ing the  first  discovered  vein  mining  has  been  coatinned, 
and  though  the  output  must  meet  the  expense  of  a 
wagon  haul  of  more  than  ninety  miles  to  Price,  the 
product  has  steadily  increased  and  is  now  being  shipped 
to  all  larts  of  the  world. 

THE  GILSON  ASPHALTUM  COMPANY. 

The  Gilson-Asphaltum  Company,  St.  Louis,  are  the 
owners  and  operators  of  this  mine,  which  is  situated 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Duchesne. 

This  mine  is  employing  at  the  present  time  fifteen 
men,  as  miners,  who  are  paid  f2.50  per  day  of  eight 
hours  They  have  seven  six-horse  teams,  which  are  cod- 
tinually  hauling  from  the  mine.  Besides  this  they  em- 
ploy all  local  teams  they  can,  and  still  they  cannot  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  the  market. 

The  method  of  mining  this  gilsonite  is  by  means  of 
a  trench,  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  gilsonite  dust,  and  there  being  no  water 
io  the  vicinity  to  keep  the  mine  damp.  The  law  forbids 
that  any  naked  light  be  taken  into  the  mine,  and,  there- 
fore, until  such  time  as  they  can  put  up  machinery  at 
the  mine  to  furnish  electric  lights,  or  some  other  method 
of  safety  lighting,  the  raining  of  this  mineral  must  nec- 
essarily be  by  means  of  trenching. 

My  first  ofilcial  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
on  Mav  28th,  1902.  I  found  the  mine  in  an  unsafe  con- 
dition; it  was  too  dry  and  dusty,  and  on  account  of  the 
dust  being  of  a  very  explosive  nature,  I  considered  the 
mine  in  a  very  unsafe  condition.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  management  to  Section  8,  Laws  of  Utah,  1901, 
relative  to  water  systems  in  mines. 

I  also  found  the  timbering  all  along  the  top  in  an 
unsafe  condition.  I  instructed  the  mine  foreman  to  re- 
pair the  same  immediately,  so  that  no  loose  material 
could  fall.  On  my  next  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine, 
October  8th  to  9th,  1902,  I  inspected  inside  and  outside 
of  the  mine  and  found  that  the  management  had  used 
every  effort  to  comply  with  my  suggestions  in  regard  to 
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betteriofr  tlie  conditions  of  the  mine,  which  was,  in  gen- 
eral, iu  a  good  condition. 

I  suggested  to  the  auperintendent  that  he  change 
the  ladders  from  a  perpendicular  position  to  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  men  to  climb 
out  of  the  trench.  I  instructed  him  to  use  no  props  for 
timbering  that  were  smaller  than  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  small  end,  and  also  in  regards  to  the  using  of 
lights  in  and  around  the  mine. 

This  is  the  only  mine  that  has  been  producing  gil- 
Bonite  daring  1902,  aud  produced  during  the  year  3,500 
tons.  The  cost  for  mining  this  is  f2.50  per  ton,  and  for 
freighting  it  to  the  railroad,  fl&.00  per  ton,  making  it 
flT.50  on  the  railroad. 

ELATERITE  IN  UTAH. 
PARIETTE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gilson 
Asphaltum  Company  of  Chicago,  recently  purchased 
from  Culmer  Bros,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Duchesne. 

The  mine  has  been  idle  for  the  last  two  years,  on 
account  of  a  litigation,  as  part  of  their  property  is  on 
the  reservatiOD,  but  on  December  1st  the  new  company 
started  a  force  of  fifteen  men  to  work,  and  will  be  ready 
to  ship  gilsouite  on  January  1st,  1903.  They  have  orders 
enough  ahead  to  keep  them  busy  for  at  least  six  months. 

RAVEN  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Raven  Mining  Company 
and  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Colton,  on  what 
is  known  as  Indian  Creek.  The  company  is  working 
about  fifty  men  prospecting,  as  they  have  leased  from 
the  government  and  the  Indians  several  thousand  acres 
of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and  mining  elat- 
erite. 

LEITEB  ELATERITE  COMPANY. 

This  company  owns  several  thousand  acres  of  elat- 
erite  land  about  six  miles  east    of    Soldier's  Summit. 
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There  has  been  very  little  work  done  on  this  property 
during  1902,  as  moBt  of  their  time  has  been  spent  in  ex- 
perimenting on  how  to  dissolve  the  material. 

JONES,  CUETIS  AND  WADE  MINE. 

This  company  owns  about  500  acres  of  elaterite  and 
other  hydrocarbon  properties  situated  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Soldier's  Summit,  and  have  had  two  men 
working  on  their  property  all  year. 

OZOKERITE  IN  UTAH. 

The  Summit  Parafftn  Mining  Company  of  New  York 
are  owners  and  operators  of  S.  P.  M;  Co.  Mine,  which  is 
situated  about  one  mile  east  of  Soldiers  Summit  on  the 
B.  G.  W.  Bailway.  This  company  employs  six  men  at 
their  mine  and  have  sunk  a  shaft  about  300  feet  deep 
and  daring  this  year  they  have  produced  three  carloads 
of  this  ozokerite  or  "wax."  During  the  year  the  com- 
'  pany  has  bnilt  new  refineries  at  the  mine  and  will  do 
their  own  separating  from  now  on. 

There  are  several  other  companies  prospecting 
around  this  vicinity,  but  as  yet  have  produced  no  ozoker- 
ite. 

About  three  miles  from  Colton,  to  the  northeast 
there  are  several  small  ozokerite  mines,  one  company 
from  Denver  has  put  up  a  plant  at  their  property,  but 
have  done  very  little  work  during  the  year. 

ASPHALTUM  IN  UTAH. 

'  The  largest  deposit  of  asphaltum  is  situated  about 
seven  miles  east  of  Sunnyside.  This  property  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Salt  Lake  and  New  York  parties,  they 
have  had  a  small  force  of  men  working  all  through  the 
year. 

The  vein  of  asphaltum  is  eighty  feet'  thick  and  is  a 
blanket  vein.  There  are  other  smaller  veins,  fissures,  on 
this  property  on  which  they  are  doing  some  prospecting. 

We  have  other  deposits  of  asphaltum  in  Utah, 
which  are  situated  in  Uintah,  Wasatch,  Emery  and 
Wayne  Counties. 

Fees  collected  for  inspection  of  coal  and  gilsonite 
mines  and  foremen  and  fire  boss  certificates: 
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Amount 
Name  and  Location  of  Mine.  Collected 

Winter  Quarters  Mines,  Scofield  $  70.00 

Clear  Creek  Mine,  Clear  Creek 40.00 

Caetle  Gate,  Castle  Gate 40.00 

Bannyside  Mine,  Sunnyside 80.00 

Grass  Creek  Mine,  Grass  Creek 40.00 

Wasatch,  Coalville 40.00 

Thomas,  Manti   30.00 

Gilson-Asphaltum,  Fort  Duchesne  20.00 

Shell,  Ephraim  10.00 

Mine  boss  and  fire  boss  certificates 11.00 

Total    1381.00 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  OF  1902. 

Jan.  24.  On  this  date  Richard  R.  Gibbs,  a  driver, 
was  killed  in  Sunnyside  Mine  No.  2.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  Oibba  was  driving  an  empty  car  along  the  main 
back  level,  when  he  slipped  off  and  fell  beneath  the  car. 

The  ear  passed  over  him,  breaking  his  neck  and 
causing  an  abrasion  on  the  face,  chest  and  knee,  caus- 
ing instant  death. 

May  5.  On  this  date  James  Locke,  an  elevator  boy, 
was  killed  at  the  Castle  Gate  Mine. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  Locke  was  working  near 
the  elevator,  that  conveys  the  coal  to  the  railroad  cara, 
and  in  some  unknown  manner  he  was  caught  in  the  ele- 
vator and  killed.  His  neck,  both  legs  and  left  arm  were 
broken. 

May  8.  On  this  date  Israel  Kumbola,  a  miner,  was 
killed  in  the  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  Kumbola  was  working 
in  bis  room,  when  some  rock  and  coal  fell  from  the  roof, 
striking  him  and  killing  him  instantly. 

May  14.  On  this  date  Benj.  F.  Babcock,  a  pump- 
man, was  injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  5  by 
being  struck  by  a  runaway  trip.  Receiving  a  compound 
fracture  of  left  leg  and  internal  injuries,  from  which  he 
died  at  St.  Mark's  hospital,  Salt  Lake,  on  May  16. 

May  31.  On  this  date  leri  Muanla,  a  miner,  was 
killed  in  Clear  Creek  Mine.    At  the  time  of  the  accident 
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Mnaola  was  at  work  in  his  room  when  a  piece  of  rock 
fell  DpoD  him.  strikiBg  him  on  the.  head,  causing  instant 
death. 

June  27.  On  this  date  T.  Nncci.  a  miner,  was  killed 
in  the  Clear  Creek  Mine,  the  time  of  the  accident  Nueci 
was  at  work  in  bis  room  when  a  piece  of  rock  fell  from 
the  roof,  striking  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  killing 
him  instantly. 

Not.  6.  On  this  date  Thomas  Birch,  a  miner,  was 
killed  in  the  Grass  Creek  Mine.  At  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent Birch  was  in  the  act  of  loading  a  mine  car  with 
coal  when  a  rock,  weighing  about  500  pounds,  fell  from 
the  roof,  striking  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  billing 
him  instantly. 

Not.  19.  On  this  date  John  Xaskel,  a  miner,  was 
killed  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident  Naskel  was  at  work  in  his  room  when  some 
clod  fell  from  the  roof,  striking  him  on  the  head,  killing 
bim  instantly. 

NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  OP  1902. 

Jan.  28.  On  this  date  Charles  Miles,  a  rope  runner, 
was  injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1.  Miles  was 
struck  by  a  rapidly  moving  mine  car,  which  broke  his  leg 
between  the  knee  and  ankle. 

Feb.  25.  On  this  date  Edward  Neilson,  a  driver, 
was  injored  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1.  At  the  time 
of  the  accident  Warren  was  riding  on  a  mine  car,  he  fell 
off  and  the  car  passed  over  his  left  leg,  causing  fracture 
between  ankle  and  knee. 

Feb.  25.  On  this  date  Edward  Neilson,  a  driver, 
was  injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  i.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  Neilson  was  driving  a  horse  down 
a  steep  room,  the  horse  stumbled  and  Neilson's  arm  was 
caught  between  the  shaft  and  the  rib. 

March  18.  On  this  date  Garno  Grabiele,  (not  in  the 
employment  of  the  company)  was  injured  in  the  Clear 
Creek  Mine.  He  had  wandered  into  the  mine  without 
a  light  and  was  struck  by  a  rapidly  moving  trip,  causing 
dislocation  of  left  hip. 

April  16.  On  this  date  Richard  T.  Walker,  a  driver, 
was  injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  4  by  falling  in 
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front  of  a  moving  mine  car,  which  passed  over  his  left 
1^,  causing  a  fracture  between  the  thigh  and  knee. 

April  16.  On  this  date  George  Bedner,  a  driver  in 
Clear  Creek  Mine,  was  injured  by  falling  in  front  of  a 
moving  mine  car,  causing  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
right  leg  below  the  knee. 

May  26.  On  this  date  J.  Gindercio,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  the  Sunnyside  Mine  No.  1.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  he  was  working  in  his  room,  when  some  coal 
fell  from  the  roof  upon  him,  causing  fracture  of  the  left 
leg  in  three  places. 

July  13.  On  this  date  David  Curtis,  a  driver  in  the 
Sunnyside  Mine  No.  1  was  injured  by  getting  his  arm 
caught  between  the  car  and  a  cap  piece. 

Oct.  10.  On  this  date  Steve  Kmac,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident  Kmac  was  loading  a  mine  car  with  coal, 
when  a  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof,  striking  him  on 
the  right  wrist,  breaking  the  small  bone. 

July  9.  On  this  date  Frank  Chopping,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  Clear  Creek  Mine  by  being  struck  by  a  mine 
car,  causing  fracture  of  small  bone  in  right  leg. 

Oct.  11.  On  this  date  Andrew  Uriko,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1  by  a  piece  of  clod 
falling  from  the  roof  and  striking  him  on  the  leg,  caus- 
ing fracture  between  knee  and  ankle. 

Nov.  22.  On  this  date  Oscar  Caski,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  —  by  a  prop  fall- 
ing on  bim,  causing  broken  rib  on  right  side,  right  lung 
injured. 

Oct.  25.  On  this  date  James  Syme,  a  miner,  was  in- 
jured in  the  Stirling  Coal  &  Coke  Company's  Mine  at 
Morrison,  by  a  piece  of  rock  falling  from  the  roof  and 
striking  him,  causing  dislocation  of  the  hip. 

Nov.  25. — On  this  date  Hy.  Naylor,  a  driver,  was 
injured  in  Castle  Gate  Mine  by  getting  his  arm  caught 
between  the  car  and  cap  piece. 

Nov.  26.— On  this  date  John  Bontti,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1  by  a  piece  of  coal 
falling  from  the  roof  and  striking  him  on  the  head  and 
shoulders,  causing  scalp  wound  and  bruises  on  shoulder. 
Dec.  6. — On  this  date  William  E.  Ivie,  a  miner,  was 
injured  in  the  Sunnyside  Mine  No.  1.    At  the  time  of  the 
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artideBt  Ine  va«  holding  an  imexirioded  cap  id  Ms 
kaiML  wben  it  exploded.  t*wamg  Uma  of  middle  two  fin- 
gvrs  OB  Mi  band. 

I>e<.  IS^ — On  thi«  date  A.  0'X«^  a  machine  helper, 
vas  i=:;ar<ed  in  the  SiuuiT^idC'  Mine  Xo.  1.  At  the  time 
«>f  lire  a^vident  O'Neil  was  wortji^  <m  the  mining  ma- 
itii^s».  wh^o  a  pie««  of  coal  f<e-ll  from  tbe  roof  and  strack 
lam  <-Tt  ti:e  hand.  caD$:B^  Kv*  of  litile  finger  on  left 
kacd. 

r^ev.  I— — On  ihi$  date  Alma  Hardee,  a  drirer,  was 
iEi;i!i!r*J  in  Ca^ile  Gate  Mine  Xo.  1.  At  tb^  tiri.»  uf  the 
a<(v><3^zit  Hardee  was  baalin;^  a  Kxaded  coal  car  iltig  the 
emTrr.  wben  tbe  car  joniped  ibe  track  and  Uarde<:'s  foot 
wa»  xr-^itt^t  berwe<en  the  stfoe-rr  drawbar  and  £h>.>  "gun," 
itaiii*i:=j2  bmiftes  on  the  left  foot. 

Salt  Lake  Cirr.  Ttah. 

'  Jttly  21,  1902. 

Tof  iLe  H<o-a.  Heber  IL  WeU^Sw  GoTersor  of  tbe  SUte  <-f 

rtah: 

My  Diear  Sir: — la  avw^rvIatKe  witJi  Tonr  instmctio.is, 
I  Tt^E^e^i  the  I^It  Wie«^i  lline  and  bare  tlie  honor  to  rv- 

port  ib.<f-  rvt$-Kit  *>■{  bbt  ua;$|xev-aiL>a  of  tltie  m«et  appalling 

<iI«a»E>rr  ta  mfieiiuiil  Et^LELcas  tm  Ccab. 

TiiTv^'ibi  tile  exs>':>L»<*L^-a  fa  tile  E:>W*-fooi  lerel  of  ihis 
Biiae,  chLmT-Mir  [isiew  wiecv-  Uh?i  M  she  explo»on  >i  a 
powJ-e-r  mascaaiae  AOfi  (oar  m.eo  Ewtst  their  Utcs  bv  at- 
teaif.ina  Elk  rei#<tte  tti'.x>e  wt^i  wvffv  in  ibe  mine  when 
Xbre-  eifi i.«in*-k»ia  •.ncvurcvd- 

I  wa*  read;  lj.  teavie-  Salt  Lake  Ctty  on  the  Ifith 
tctsE..  t".::  ..■■a  zhM  JaT  I  rwviTed  a  telej^one  mc»*-is* 
fr^.'cu.  Mr  W\w,--.L  vu-e-i>ce^Ul.-cit  of  Eb.e  rily  West  Cow- 
psin'.y.  j-'lvisiai;  in.<f-  aoi  Ci.>  Unve  t;.>  cEw  niDBe.  as  the  work 
*>i  e<-~i'-'x-vz  it-yi^  ta  cb.i'  ci/cw-  b^'l  been  pos^tponed  <itil 
!';-'  i3.-^.\c  '■.'.■.■.'r[L--i;.  I  arr-vt^i  at  tiLe  oiLttte  ai  11  o'clxk 
t>3  K'tf  Ki'j  ■j.-s-i  i-rm-l  rbi.E  lii-rj  ta.,!  taken  ont  all  ''.e 
fc.™'..-- 1  b  i:  i'-'-e-.  If.  rir  y?  »':L-.-h,  w«t"^^  b^vi^hi  oat  in  tUe 
af-.-'-'j'-"!  ■,■(  Kiv  irH;v-j,L 

I  =:i  '.•*  43  i'z<\''^:'.w^  -}(  zh.-^  oaasaaiiffle  and  foniht  it 
a  'r-'zi'. --':■*  wTfe-.-'t.  Fr*.'::!  ri-*  aci'.'iat  of  ro^  that  *:''i 
ik^fc,.,  j^v  '•.■f,\,  I  w'.-'  I,  sj.v  Etdc  a  lairje  aimwiMint  of  po*- 
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(ier  had  exploded.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  there  were 
between  four  and  Ave  tons  of  powder  in  the  magazine. 
The  appearance  of  the  magazine  and  the  conditions  of  it, 
aa  shown  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  inside,  the  back 
part  of  which  was  a  solid  mass  of  clinkers,  convinced 
me  that  at  least  1,000  pounds  of  powder  exploded,  and 
these  clinkers,  made  up  of  cilica  and  iron,  melted  out 
of  the  solid  formation,  also  conTinced  me  that  there 
must  have  been  over  four  tons  of  powder  which  did  not 
explode,  but  which  burned,  causing  a  tremendons  heat. 
There  was  hanging  from  the  roof  and  sides,  deposited 
in  the  shape  of  icicles,  five  inches  in  length,  melted  out 
of  the  solid  quartz,  which  goes  to  show  that  a  very 
strong  and  continuous  heat  prevailed.  A  further  proof 
of  this  intense  heat  is  the  great  amount  of  gas  gener- 
ated in  the  mine,  which  made  it  impossible  for  human 
life  to  exist.  This  gas  filled  all  the  lower  levels  of  the 
Daly  West  Mine  and  went  out  through  the  tunnel  of  the 
Ontario  Mine,  over  a  mile  away,  and  killed  four  men  by 
its  deadly  poison.  We  also  found  another  man  in  the 
Ontario,  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the  explosion, 
killed  by  the  deadly  gas. 

We  also  found,  two  miles  away  from  the  place  of 
the  explosion,  a  man  and  two  horses  killed  by  the  effects 
of  the  gas. 

There  were  twenty-six  taken  from  the  1400  and 
1500-foot  levels  who  died  from  asphyxiation  caused  by 
the  gas. 

Two  men  were  killed  in  the  1200-foot  level,  one  of 
whom  was  found  close  to  the  shaft  with  his  neck  broken. 
The  other  was  found  about  350  feet  from  the  magazine 
and  about  900  feet  from  the  shaft.  His  remains  were 
lying  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  an  old  drift,  off  the  tunnel, 
bis  legs,  arms  and  head  torn  from  his  body.  This  man's 
duty  was  to  deliver  powder  to  the  miners  in  their  work- 
ing places,  and  he  also  had  charge  of  the  powder  house. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  man  saw  flre  In  the  maga- 
zine and  he  immediately  ran  some  distance  before  the 
explosion  took  place,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  been  blown  out  this  far  along  a  tunnel  which  had 
one  big  bend  and  two  caves  between  the  magazine  and 
where  his  body  was  found. 
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TLe  cause  of  the  explosion  will  always  remain  a 
irstery.  We  can  imagine  many  ways  in  which  it  might 
are  taken  place.  One  is  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
lagazine  was  a  smoker,  careless  with  fire.  He  might 
ave  dropped  fire  from  his  cigarette  or  his  candle  in  the 
ivdust,  or  a  box  of  powder.  There  was  no  door  to  the 
lagazine.  and  the  main  tunnel  was  a  travel  way  from 
l<*^  Daly  West  shaft  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  two 
iile«  distant.  The  explosion  took  place  a  little  after 
turning  time,  11:20  p.  m.,  and  it  is  possible  some  other 
mo  might  have  passed  that  way  and  accidentallv 
mpped  fire,  which  caused  the  explosion. 

Two  men  were  killed  by  the  force  of  the  explosion 
u4  thirty-two  by  asphyxiation. 

Oiant  powder  makes  a  large  amount  of  after-ilamp 
r  ga»,  which  is  commonly  called  white-damp,  chemical- 
'  known  as  carbonic  oxide,  the  most  dangerous  au'l 
^-adly  poison. 

Very  little  experience  is  needed  to  detect  flre  damp. 
liJK  can  be  done  with  a  safety  lamp.  Black  damp  very 
Piickly  makes  its  presence  known  by  quenching  a  light 

With  a  white-damp  a  person  can  walk  wher.;  it  is 
itb'mt  a  candle  giving  any  indication  of  its  presence, 
util  he  falls  insensible  and  death  is  the  result,  '^hn-e 
t^  rent  of  this  gas  mixed  with  atmosphere  of  the  mine 
ill  cause  death. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  rescuing  party  mailc  h 
ig  mistake  when  tbey  attempted  to  go  down  into  '^e 
line  after  the  explosion  occurred. 

There  was  plenty  of  fresh  air  on  the  900-foot  levi'I. 
itti  Daly-West  shaft  is  a  downcast.  In  place  of  going 
iUi  the  deadly  poison  they  should  have  started  on  the 
WO-foot  level  and  put  up  stoppings,  preventing  the  «ir 
roio  going  down  to  the  1,200-foot  level.  When  this  hud 
*^'U  done  they  should  have  stopped  all  the  air  from  go- 
JK  into  the  1,200-foot  level,  and  turned  it  all  down  the 
baft.  By  so  doing  the  rescuing  party  would  uave  bad 
Utiiiy  of  fresh  air  and  their  lives,  and  undoubteflly  the 
vit^  of  many  of  the  entombed  would  have  been  saved. 
ki'i'i^  would  have  been  no  trouble  in  doing  this  had 
u'-j'-  hi*en  men  present  who  understood  the  ventilation 
f  iijiif'H.  The  air  comes  down  through  the  Anchor  iniiie 
u"/  I  lie  ftOO-foot  level  with  a  strong  current  into  the 
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Daly- West  mine  and  the  Daly- West  shaft  is  a  down  cast. 

I  find  that  the  majority  of  metal  miners  pay  little 
attention  to  the  matter  of  Tentitation,  which  is  very 
important. 

The  damage  to  the  mine  is  very  small.  The  number 
of  deaths  is  very  great.    The  accident  was  a  terrible  one. 

I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  mine  after  it 
liaci  been  cleared  of  all  noxious  gases.  I  went  through 
all  the  drifts,  stopes,  tunnels,  etc.  I  foand  the  mine  in 
good  condition,  well  timbered  and  better  ventilared  than 
moBt  metal  mines  are,  for  I  have  found  a  majocity  of 
them  poorly  ventilated  and  timbered. 

I  recommend  that  the  uudergrouod  magazines  bR 
discontinued  and  I  would  further  recommeod  that  a 
State  law  be  enacted  to  that  effect  to  protect  the  livos 
of  the  miners  and  also  the  property  owners. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  with  great  respect, 
Sincerelv  yours, 
(Signed.)  QOMER  THOM.VB, 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspoi^tor. 
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OFncE  OP  THE  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
December  31, 1903. 

Hon.  Heber  M.  Wells,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah: 

Sir:  Jn  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  March  14,  1901,  relating  to  report  of  Coal  and  Hydro- 
Carbon  mines  by  the  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector,  I  have  tiie 
honor  to  herewith  submit  to  you  the  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining,  State  of  Utah. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GOMEB  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector,  for  State  of  Utah. 

The  year  1903  was  the  most  prosperous  for  all  inter- 
ested in  mining  of  coal,  of  any  year  since  mining  com- 
menced  in  Utah,  and  it  would  have  been  more  prosperous 
had  the  strike  not  taken  place  in  the  last  two  months,  as  the 
loss  in  output  of  coal  for  these  two  months  was  over  two 
thousand  tons  per  day. 


Tb«*  rrrxitnTl'C  •  :  -c-tL  i=  I:*'-'  wac^  LT^ii.irS  short 
tous^  sin>wiaa:  aa  ir*'^*?**  :'  ZJ\T-lZ  sc.-:r:  m-os  over  the 

Tilt?  ^uiiouat  0-  -:k^*  ■z-z'^tit^^i  wx  I'^ZJ^'A  short  tons. 
an  i.at.Twfcw  oc  it-t-L*  jlr^  -.c^  --rr  -J^  tt^.-:-^is  vear. 
Then*  was  als*.'  vr-trzi-vi  .t.  "iw  <zt.z^  ^Jli'*'  sl-m  tons  of 
ii- 'st'inte.  riit*  v-il'it*  :'  wz.'---:.  w  c'-i  '•>*■  ^y^-  *'*'•  f.  o.  b. 
l>;tv,  aa*:  oiff-nc  Z' t'  -,fi.->  ;:■  ■  •: -.r-wn-w-  r  — iz«?T»I  was. 
xhv  vxuy  'C  w-j  i-j.  W'i.'{  >!»■  *^'  -  • '  i  ■■-  ':-  S^'-ii-r-rs  San;- 
wric.  r'lf rv  was  i ?^.-  ".  '»  ?i;-  r:  ■  fi.s  ■•  y,:ir--^-^  r "^'^^i-'^^l- 
tiw  v:Liw  'C  wi'-J  wiiii  >»?  :=-r?,  ••    :.   :.  >.  •,  ■■l-.:c_ 

T'lf  jriiuiinr  .■■:'  X<^:i:ii.~z::s  Z  izi  "cm.:i>f  :>:  ^ciiCr.  as  I 
..-uuili  i>'C  Mityj-j  ":j«  -.r '-.ifr  ii'a^ 

\ji  'lif  Stacy  v^iss.  i.">i  i.7ii.  ~im  i  ""riii"  ai:i::t»r  ••■i  -iay^ 
wursft  was-  iSt'    :ii'-?. 

K'lv  iiuinivr  ir  fi«n  jtj:.  i-  ■"£  ji  nut  i^tihl  "^it  H;^-ir>:- 
C:ijr»»(»   iiirtt"*.  •¥:!&  t  v'.     Tin  i"'"-uDf  inji;nnn  : :' ■^roZ  ;  t^>- 

'ii>'s  lu-'uui'  ii!  TN  Ti»"i  n  ijn:  i.~MniiL  'iirt-  "^t  t»*-.  Ti^ 
■juiiiiHT  ii"  ;iiTii:!'-i'«  'fr  (>-»■-(  *  it'  -nHn.  "»^  ^^' ---  Tlr 
.liiii'iiiir   m"   -''hj    iii.ji":    '  T  i«r'i    :_'    if«;  ■«;»*■  iT^.T-e-    ~J_"'7: 

tUllis 

'"tll    lUHMUir    *i'    1il£-|     f     -.iMK'-M   TJ-wf  ■¥;»*.;    T.iflftt  >- IT 

ii<r,  \.\;   uiis.   iiiii  i:  TiUTiM".   ;S  ••iiit~  J!':;  "luiimi^. 

'"'ii"-i  ■.V'f'-f  V."  "'t    rii;i]    ti ii-'in~  n  iniL  j-~:[iz*i  "1- 

luin-^  iur*ii;£  ^''*''-'.  '•■'(!«.  fill!  i'^  :iun  n  I-t  :L.  Ti-^t^" 
V'-i-M  iiiir  ;:il»i'i  )■■  mis  n  -n-;,  (in*  n-  -^u]  lif  -iit^  cor  "'7 
■N  :iiii>itiii  n  nf^v'f  /mt  -lit  i"->-  )v-  -nr  m,  "iin"  ,ir:~v;r-- 
'"i,..-«    vr>-^    .';;    i.Mi--:!i:ii    n"iif'tis   ri    ]uu    liltnir  TIH- T:  Izi^ 

II  "'''I.:  Us  iu.tiii>i  >■  II  "'"'i  111  itf— -!ji«  ti'- ~'~  "w-i.v'i  i«TL. : 

1  v-'i  ii'Sii."  '1  III-**!  n''iH'iis  v-i-'i  m"  I  "•!"'  "r^TJJ!  i-a- 
tiiT  iiiii  iiTiHuii;  III!  iiM-  ri--v  •■nr  iiH  n;ru~!*L  7t*'r?-:c? 
r-.ut    Vm-;,iih    'II     inii't    il.iit    I    iir     II-    -vi. 

;i  11  ii^i  w.iiM',  II  m  ii-:i'i.  Ill  Jill  "r-"f'{nM!ii"r  ■:f 
ill!.  »->i,t>iis  "'Mil  ;!ilsH  '-.-;  mil  -iti.  '  -^nni-iiiir,  i.-rr 
II:-. 1    II";-.    •-!    ,*i'ii    (I    Mf   »-'niiiN  II    .  ^uu.  -wiri'  (-Ditw-: 

:J^.  lil   >^i,     ii.ii        H'li  ■   -J"    111''    ""ywdL  ■^i  T  I,;  ? 

K,i  .-■.II.  tli.-<,  .Mir<-.  ^h.iliii  Wi  Iw  -'TMIIIt'Ct  IE  Htfti-1 
.•-.  ,■■■1.  .  .t^  ini<  I  :,■-■  \.-!>.  iii:;.i|  liCIIIItiT, -mif'i.  "fi '- 
,-i      '.\,.:^    ■!».    -.1.1^    irs    ^    I-.    iv^     i:t::  i|     tl    ■n«Jrlr-(if  7r  T<-7- 

,„     I.,     Ml.    1. 11  ■■.>;--   -1    ;- ■  M  rw    111'    iiinit>>   cHu.?  ■. :' 


what  is  called  the  dangerous  gasses,  fewer  accidents  wonld 
result.  A  strict  rule  should  be  made  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous falls  of  coal  roofs  and  sides. 

VENTILATION  OF  UTAH  MINES. 

By  careful  examination  of  the  weekly  reports  that 
eome  into  this  office  every  month,  from  each  of  the  mines 
in  Utah,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ventilation  is  up  to  the 
standard.  The  reports  show  that  there  was  a  TniTiiTmiiTi  of 
545  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  circulation  in  each  non-gas- 
eous mine  for  each  employee  inside.  The  maximum  in  gas- 
eous mines  was  3031/^  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  the  aver- 
age for  all  mines  in  the  State  was  424  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  each  employee  inside.  The  above  is  not  what  our  ven- 
tilating fans  can  do,  as  there  are  none  of  our  ventilators 
run  to  their  full  capacity,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  inspector 
to  see  that  there  is  not  too  much  air,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter season,  as  it  eats  up  the  moisture  and  the  dust  becomes 
dry.  Dust  is  our  main  source  of  danger.  Thoi^h  we 
have  a  system  of  Bprinkliog  throughout  the  mines,  if  we 
allow  too  much  air  to  enter  the  mine  it  becomes  dangerous. 

UTAH  FUEL  IS  GREAT. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  State  of  Utah  has 
enough  coal  in  sight  to  supply  Utah,  the  west  and  the 
southwestern  States  for  generations,  to  come.  The  coal 
deposits  extend  in  what  is  virtually  an  anbroken  line,  from 
the  eastern  Utah  bonndary  near  Grand  Junction,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  for  nearly  200  miles  into  Arizona, 
from  here  we  can  trace  it  running  north  to  Msh  Creek  on 
the  west  line  of  Carbon  county.  This  coal  crops  out  along 
the  east  side  of  Castle  Valley  from  Gastle  Gate  to  Grand 
Jmiction  and  on  the  west  side  of  Castle  Valley,  from  Fish 
Creek  to  Emery  and  down  the  Muddy  Creek  into  Wayne 
Connty.  There  are  four  veins  of  coal  from  4  to  30  feet  in 
thickness,  the  veins  lying  almost  flat,  dipping  to  the  north- 
west about  two  degrees.  As  far  as  prospected,  these  im- 
mense coal  fields  reveal  the  same  high  quality  of  product 
as  characterizes  the  output  of  the  great  Utah  mines  now 
being  operated.   I  must  say  that  the  coal  resources  of  Utah 


shaustible.  As  to  its  cokeing  qualities,  it  is  eqoal  to 
it  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  is  a  eoal  that  will  stand 
haulage  and  also  any  climate, 
ere  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  coal 
State  yet  unlocated.  The  problem  is  at  present  to 
neans  of  transiwrtation  and  capital  to  develop  tlie 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUUBEB  OF  HEN  BHPL07ED  IN  COUNTIES 
IN  1903  OOMPABBD  WITH  1902. 
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TABLE  BHOWINQ  NUMBER  OF  FATAL.  SERIOUS  AND  NON- 
SERIOUS  ACCIDENTS  AND  THE  COUNTY  IN  WHICH  THE 
SAME  OCCURRED  DURING  1903. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUHBBB  OF  MINES  BHFIJOnNG  THE 

DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  VENTILATINQ  AND  THE 
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THE  PLEASANT  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY  AND 
THE  UTAH  FUEL  COMPANY. 

These  companies  own  and  operate  five  mines  which 
are  located  in  Carbon  County.  Daring  1903,  these  com- 
panies produced  1,595,470  short  tons  of  coal  and  162,204 
short  tons  of  coke;  1,155,118  short  tons  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  mines  at  Win- 
ter Quarters,  Castle  Gate  and  Clear  Creek;  449,359  short 
tons  were  produced  by  the  Utah  Fuel  Company's  mine  at 
Sunnyside. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  and  shipped  by 
these  companies  is  used  in  Utah,  and  forty-five  per  cent 
is  shipped  out  of  the  State.  Of  the  coke  made,  seventy-one 
per  cent  is  used  in  Utah  and  twenty-nine  per  cent  is 
shipped  ont  of  the  State.  Total  selling  value  of  coal  mined 
by  this  company  in  1903  was  $1,897,274. 

The  two  companies  employ  approximately  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  The  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company  and  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  have  expended 
$170,526  for  improvements  for  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1903. 

In  the  several  mines  operated  by  these  companies, 
there  were  six  fatal  accidents,  and  thirty  non-fatal  acci- 
dents during  1903. 

WINTER  QUABTEBS  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company  and  is  situated  about  116  miles 
southeast  of  Salt  Lake  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  Scofield,  on  the  Colton  and  Scofield  Branch  of  the 
R.  G.  W.  Eailway. 

No.  1  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift  and  is  ventilated  by 
artificial  ventilation,  the  power  used  for  haulage  is  electric- 
ity, comprising  one  electric  locomotive  and  three  electric 
hoists.    AH  main  entries  are  lighted  by  electric  lights. 
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The  production  of  this  mine  daring  1903  was  392,- 
150  short  tons  of  coal,  consaming  93,450  pounds  of  pow- 
der and  employing  360  men  and  55  horses,  working  290 
full  days.    The  coal  in  this  mine  is  all  mined  with  picks. 

Summary  of  wages  paid  at  the  Winter  Quarters  Mine: 
Mine  foreman,  $125  per  month ;  mine  fire  boss  and  shot  in- 
spector $3.30  per  day ;  miners,  per  ton,  65  cents ;  miners, 
per  day,  $2.75 ;  tirobennen,  per  day,  $3.00 ;  trackmen,  per 
day,  $3.00;  pumpmen,  per  day,  $2.75;  engineers,  per 
month,  $120  and  $80;  drivers,  j)er  day,  $2.75;  trappers, 
$1.10;  inside  labor,  $2.75;  outside  labor,  $2.50  for  eight 
hours'  work.  Mine  superintendent,  Thomas  J.  Parmley. 
Mine  foreman,  Henry  Parmley. 

On  my  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  the  "Winter 
Quarters  Mine  No.  1,  February  3,  1903,  I  found  the  mine 
in  general  in  a  good  condition,  all  places  well  timbered, 
ventilated,  watered  and  kept  damp,  mine  working  full  time 
with  350  men  employed  inside,  and  53  employed  outside. 
Fan  running  at  142  rev.  per  minute,  78,780  cubic  feet  of  air 
going  in  the  mine  and  89,5(12  feet  at  the  outlet. 

On  my  second  visit,  March  23,  1903,  I  went  through 
the  mine  and  found  everj'tliing  working  all  right  and  in  a 
safe  condition  and  the  mine  working  full  time,  with  341 
men  employed  on  the  inside,  51  on  the  outside.  Fan  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  141  rev.  per  minute,  86,670  cubic  feet  of 
air  in  the  in-take,  and  89,100  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  outlet. 

My  third  visit  of  inspection  was  on  April  6th,  1903. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  1  found  the  mine  well  watered  and 
all  places  kept  damp,  timbering  in  good  condition  and  good 
ventilation.  Will  say  that  the  mine  is  in  a  safe  condition 
with  326  men  employed  on  the  inside  and  46  on  the  out- 
ride. 

My  next  visit  of  inspection  was  June  4th,  1903.  1 
found  the  mine  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  my  last 
visit,  with  310  men  working  on  the  inside  and  40  on  the 
■  outside:  Fan  running  at  a  rate  of  145  rev.  per  minute; 
:84,875  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  the  in-take;  85,775  cubic 
feet  going  out  at  the  outlet. 

My  fifth  visit  of  inspection  was  on  September  10th, 
1903.    I  found  tiie  mine  as  stated  in  the  following  letter: 


''H.  G.  Williams,  General  Manager  Utah  Fuel  and  P.  V. 
Coal  Companies: 

Dear  Sir:— In  accordance  with  Section  11  of  the  Min- 
ing Laws  of  Utah,  1901,  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  re- 
port of  inspection  of  your  mines  at  Suunyside,  Castle  Gate, 
Clear  Creek  and  Winter  Quarters,  for  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903.  I  find  the  mines  in  general  good  condi- 
tion. Good  ventilation;  well  timbered  and  all  places  kept 
damp.  I  am  pleased  to  infonn  you  that  I  find  a  big  change 
in  the  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1.  On  my  last  visit,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1903, 1  found  the  ventilation  greatly  improved 
and  also  the  taking  out  of  the  pillars  at  present  is  far 
ahead  of  the  old  way.  The  mine  in  general  is  in  a  good 
condition,  better  than  I  ever  saw  it  before," 

My  lastviait  of  inspection  to  Winter  Quarters  mine  was 
on  the  last  of  December,  1903.  I  found  130  miners  and  91 
day  men,  a  total  of  220  in  and  around  the  mine.  The  total 
output  on  this  date  was  1,176  short  tons  of  coal.  As  I  went 
through  the  mine,  T  found  it  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, taking  everything  in  consideration. 

I  visited  all  tlie  new  men  in  the  mine  but  four.  I 
found  all  satisfied  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three.  The 
condition  of  this  mine  is  different  from  all  the  others.  It 
has  a  big  seam  of  coal  and  lots  of  poor  roof,  which  makes  it 
a  very  hard  proposition  for  the  management  to  handle  the 
new  men  that  are  not  accustomed  to  mining  coal.  But  I 
must  say  that  the  management  uses  more  precautions  here 
than  gt  the  otlier  mines.  Here  they  put  one  practical  miner 
to  every  four  new  men.  They  do  this  throughout  the  mine. 
By  doing  this  they  produce  quite  a  tonnage  of  coal  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  accidents.  After  going  through 
file  mine  I  examined  the  scales  and  found  them  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

I  made  several  other  visits  to  this  mine  during  the 
year,  which  were  not  official.  The  output  of  tins  mine  has 
been  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  the  union,  or  those  in 
favor  of  the  union  demanding  recognition,  and  the  com- 
pany refusing  the  demand.  Those  in  favor  of  the  union 
(which  numbered  about  one-half  of  the  men  employed) 
quit  work.  The  majority  of  those  that  stayed  out  were 
foreigners.  On  this  account,  the  output  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  for  the  last  two  months. 
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On  November  23,  the  Governor  ordered  the  State  Na- 
tional Guard  out  to  the  Carbon  County  Mines.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  they  arrived  at  Scofield.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  Scofield  by  a  unanimous  request  of  the 
people  of  Winter  Quarters^  Scofield  and  Clear  Creek. 

On  the  20th  and  21st  of  November,  the  English-speak- 
ing element  of  Winter  Quarters,  Scofield  and  Clear  Creek 
formed  a  Citizens'  Alliance.  On  Monday  night  of  the 
23rd  there  were  nearly  1,000  members  joined  and  at  this 
meeting  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  agitators  and 
pledging  the  citizens  to  aid  in  keeping  the  mine  open. 

They  also  requested  the  Governor  to  send  troops  to 
protect  them  while  going  and  coming  from  work  and  also 
their  families  while  they  were  at  work,  as  there  bad  been 
threats  made  by  the  foreign  element  to  destroy  the  proi)- 
erty  and  to  do  bodily  harm  to  those  that  were  working.  In 
my  opinion,  if  the  troops  had  not  been  sent  to  Scofield 
there  would  have  been  trouble  on  that  day,  as  everrthiiifi; 
was  right  for  a  riot  and  with  the  aid  of  the  eompany 
guards  the  mine  has  been  kept  running,  producing  nearly 
half  of  the  normal  amount. 

Nos.  4  and  5  mines  have  been  abandoned  during  1903. 
Improvements  made  at  these  mines  during  1903  amounted 
to  $8,167.  During  the  year  the  company  has  built  a  Dew 
modern  hospital  at  Winter  Quarters  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  mining  camp. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  about  sis  miles  south  of 
Scofield  on  a  branch  of  the  R.  G.  W.  R.  R.  The  output  of 
this  mine  during  1903  was  459,002  short  tons  of  coal,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.15  per  ton.  Total  value  of  product  $530,320. 
consuming  144,093  pounds  of  powder,  employing  340  men 
and  23  horses.  Mine  worked  299  full  days.  This  mine  is 
worked  by  a  drift  and  has  artificial  ventilation,  being  ven- 
tilated by  a  fan  which  produces  84,578  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  at  the  intake  and  85,932  cubic  feet  at  the  outlet 
All  haulage  is  done  by  means  of  a  tail  rope.  The  pnmps 
are  run  by  compressed  air. 

Summary  of  wages  paid  at  Clear  Creek  Mine :  Mine 
foreman,  $125  per  month ;  mine  fire  boss  and  shot  inspec- 
tor, $3.00  per  day;  miners,  per  ton,  65  and  80  cents  for 
2240  lbs,  to  the  ton;  miners,  per  day,  $2.75;  timbeniieii. 
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I>er  da\-,  $3.00;  trackmen,  per  day,  $3.00;  pumpmen,  per 
day,  $2.75;  engineers,  per  day,  $3.00  and  $3.50;  drivera, 
iwr  day,  $2.75 ;  trappers,  per  day,  $1.10 ;  inside  labor,  $2.75 ; 
outside  labor,  $2.50.  Mine  superintendent,  Wm.  Forrester. 
Mine  foreman,  James  Pussel.  Assistant  Mine  Foreman, 
T.  W.  Thomas. 

The  above  scale  of  wages  has  been  increased  since  the 
1st  day  of  November,  1903. 

My  first  official  visit  to  the  Clear  Creek  mine  was  on 
the  IStii  of  June,  1903.  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, all  places  watered  and  kept  damp,  timbered  and  well 
ventilated.  Mine  working  full  time  with  285  men  employed 
on  the  inside,  42  on  the  outside. 

My  second  official  visit  was  from  March  19th  to  22nd. 
On  this  date  I  found  the  mine  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  of  the  ventilation  in  the  main 
dip.    It  was  not  as  good  as  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

My  third  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
on  the  2l8t  of  April.  On  this  date  I  visited  the  mine  and 
fonnd  it  to  be  in  a  little  better  condition  than  on  my  last 
visit,  all  places  being  well  watered,  kept  damp,  timbered 
and  ventilated.  Will  say  that  the  mine  is  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion. Mine  working  full  time,  with  237  men  on  the  inside, 
33  on  the  outside.  With  80,685  cubic  feet  of  air  passing 
in  the  mine  at  the  in-take  and  90,861  at  the  outlet.  I  made 
my  fonrth  visit  on  May  10th  and  found  the  mine  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  on  the  above  visit.  Mine  working 
full  time  with  227  men  on  the  inside  and  30  on  the  outside. 
I  made  my  fifth  visit  of  inspection  on  June  24th,  1903. 

On  this  date  I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  every- 
thing in  a  very  good  condition  in  regards,  to  ventilation, 
timbering,  all  places  being  watered  and  kept  damp.  Mine 
working  full  time  with  250  men  on  the  inside,  40  men  on  the 
outside,  with  84,670  cubic  feet  of  air  going  in  the  mine  at 
the  in-take,  85,281  at  the  outlet. 

I  made  several  other  visits  to  this  mine  during  the 
months  of  September,  October  and  November,  which  were 
not  official  visits.  I  found  the  mine  on  each  visit  in  gen- 
eral in  a  good  condition. 

On  my  sixth  and  last  official  visit  to  this 
mine,  which  was  in  the  last  week  in  December, 
I    found    the    mine    working    full    time,    working    220 
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If  he  had  put  up  the  props,  in  my  opinion  the  rock  would 
have  been  safe,  as  there  was  no  other  loose  rockb  around. 
There  were  plenty  of  props  in  the  room  close  by.  I  must 
say  that  this  is  one  of  those  accidents  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  miner. 

My  eighth  ofiBcial  visit  was  on  November  27th.  On 
this  date  I  found  the  mine  had  been  shut  down  seven  days. 
The  Italian  element  came  out  on  strike  so  the  mine  cloBed 
down. 

I  made  another  visit  about  the  last  of  December.  I 
found  146  miners  working,  92  day  men,  total  238,  working 
in  and  around  the  mine.  The  output  was  580  tons  per  day. 
As  I  went  through  the  mine  I  found  it  to  be  well  tiiabered, 
ventilated,  watered  and  kept  damp.  Here  the  conditioa 
as  regards  the  new  men,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  at  the 
other  mines,  as  the  coal  is  hard  to  mine  and  it  takes  nerve 
and  muscle  to  produce  the  coal.  The  farmer,  roekmen 
and  railroad  men  are  not  accustomed  to  use  their  nerve 
and  muscle  in  this  way,  so  it  is  taking  a  little  longer  to 
train  them.  It  takes  a  good  pickman  to  make  a  success  of 
digging  coal  at  Castle  Gate.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  the  new  men  are  doing  very  well,  as  we 
see  146  miners  are  producing  580  tons  per  day.  The  coui- 
pan}-  uses  the  same  precautions  here  as  they  do  in  Sunny- 
side  in  regards  to  practical  miners  taking  care  of  the  new 
men. 

SUNNYSIDE  MINES  NOS.  1  AND  2. 

These  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Utah 
Fuel  Company  and  are  situated  about  seventeen  miles  east 
of  Mounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail- 
way. 

No.  1  mine  is  worked  by  a  slope.  Haulage  is  done  by 
steam  and  horses.  The  power  used  in  taking  the  water  out 
is  compressed  air.  Artificial  ventilation  by  fan,  producing 
51,460  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  intake,  55,335  at  the  outlet. 

No.  2  mine  is  a  drift.  Haulage  is  done  by  electric  loco- 
motive and  two  electric  hoists.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by 
artificial  ventilation.  Fan  producing  53,130  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  at  the  intake,  66,675  at  the  outlet. 

Summarj'  of  wages  paid  at  the  Sunnyside  mines  is  as 
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follows:  Mine  foreman,  $125  per  month;  fire  bosaes,  $3 
per  day;  miners,  per  ton,  for  nm  of  mine,  55  cents  for 
2,000  pounds  of  coal  to  the  ton.  This  change  was  made  on 
the  fii«t  of  November.  Up  until  the  first  of  November,  they 
were  paid  for  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton.  Now  they  are  paid 
the  same  price  for  2,000  pounds.  Miners,  per  day,  $2.75 ; 
timbermen,  per  day,  $2.75  and  $3.00 ;  trackmen,  per  day, 
$2.75  and  $3 ;  pumpmen,  per  day,  $2.25 ;  engineers,  per  day, 
$3;  drivers,  per  day,  $2.75;  trappers,  per  day,  $1.10;  in- 
side labor,  $2.75 ;  outside  labor,  $2.50.  The  above  employes 
received  10  per  cent  advance  on  the  first  of  November. 
Mine  superintendent,  J.  E.  Sharp;  mine  foreman  No.  1 
mine,  John  Crawford;  assistant,  David  Vaughn.  Mine 
foreman  No.  2  mine,  James  Harrison ;  assistant  mine  fore- 
man No.  2,  Eobt.  Williams. 

With  the  care  the  company  has  taken,  the  town  of 
Sunnyside  has  a  modem  appearance.  It  has  118  five  and 
six  room  cottages  and  20  two-story  houses,  10  double 
houses  and  one  commodious  company  boarding  house,  the 
latter  for  the  accommodation  of  single  men.  The  price 
of  board  is  75  cents  per  day.  There  are  three  other  hotels 
owned  by  private  parties,  and  about  half  as  many  houses 
owned  by  the  miners  as  by  the  company. 

There  are  a  great  many  tents  in  use,  as  it  has  been 
impossible  to  put  up  houses  fast  enough  to  accommodate 
the  demand.  There  are  two  hospitals,  one  new  modem 
hospital  pnt  up  by  Peabody  and  Palmers  donation.  This 
one  is  equal  in  its  requirements  to  all  necessities  and  fur- 
nishes the  best  of  modem  care  and  surgerj'.  The  company 
has  a  large  modem  oflSce  and  also  a  large  company  store. 
The  company  has  invested  during  1903  in  improvements, 
$136,653,  in  building  coke  ovens  and  other  new  buildings. 
The  company  had  intended  to  invest  $300,000  more  if  the 
strike  had  not  taken  place  in  the  month  of  November. 
Xow  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  they  will  do,  as  the  strike  has 
delayed  them- in  tlieir  business  and  has  cost  them  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Sunnyside  is  the  "Queen  Goal  Camp 
of  the  W^est,"  as  its  prosx)ects  ahead  are  bright,  on  ac- 
couut  of  the  coal  being  of  a  superior  quality  for  coking.  As 
tile  demand  for  coke  in  the  west  and  northwest  will  in- 
crease, the  company  will  increase  their  coke  ovens  to  fill 
the  demand,  so  Sunnyside  will  be  one  of  those  camps  that 
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will  work  the  year  round,  and  as  to  climate  "Sunnysldc 
can't  be  beat." 

The  output  of  the  Sunnyside  Mines  Xos.  1  and  2,  for 
the  year  1903,  is  as  follows:  Coal,  440,359  short  tons.  Av- 
erage price  per  ton  at  mine,  $1.19.  Total  selling  price  of 
the  product,  $525,892;  95,399  short  tons  of  coke  were  pro- 
duced. Number  of  days  worked,  301.  Number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  and  around  the  mine,  775 ;  Number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents, 4.  Serious  accidents,  6.  Number  of  pounds  of 
high  explosives,  40,647  pounds  of  dynamite.  Number  of 
horses,  35.  Number  of  steam  boilers,  10.  Number  of  loco- 
motives, 1.    Three  hundred  coke  ovens. 

My  first  official  visit  to  these  mines  was  on  February 

9,  1903.  I  went  through  both  mines  and  found  them  in  a 
good  and  safe  condition,  working  full  time. 

My  second  official  visit  to  these  mines  was  on  Manli 
5, 1903.  I  went  through  both  mines  and  examined  the  main 
haulage  ways,  finding  them  well  timbered,  watered  and 
kept  damp.    Botli  mines  working  full  time. 

My  third  official  visit  to  these  mines  was  on  April  21'. 
1903.  I  went  all  through  both  inines  and  found  them  well 
watered,  all  places  kept  damp,  timbering  in  a  good  condi- 
tion and  good  ventilation.  "Will  say  the  mines  are  in  a 
safe  condition. 

My  fourth  official  visit  to  these  mines  was  on  June 

10,  1903.  I  did  not  go  through  the  mines,  merely  exam- 
ined the  scales  that  weigh  the  miners'  coal  and  also  ex- 
amined the  fireman's,  waterman's  and  shot  inspector's  re- 
ports. 

My  fifth  official  visit  of  inspection  to  these  mines  wa? 
on  August  12, 1903.  I  went  through  mine  No.  1  and  found 
it  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  During  this  visit  I 
found  several  small  feeders  of  carburetted-hydrogen  gas. 
The  quantity  was  too  small  to  be  dangerous.  T  find  tiie 
mine  well  watered,  timbered  and  good  ventilation.  Fan 
running  at  the  rate  of  44  revolutions  per  minute,  produeinsr 
5(i.4"0  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  intake,  58,025  cubic  feet  nf 
air  at  the  outlet.  Mine  working  full  time  with  151  men  on 
the  inwide.  The  following  day  I  went  through  No.  2  and 
found  it  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  As  I  came  out  to  thp 
office.  1  cxiimiiicd  the  fireman's,  waterman's  and  shot  in- 
Mpcctor's  reports  and  found  them  to  be  correct.    I  also  ex- 
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amined  the  scales  that  weigh  the  miDers'  coal  and  foand 
them  to  be  seven  pounds  in  favor  of  the  miners. 

My  next  official  visit  of  inspection  to  these  mines  was 
on  October  11,  1903.  I  found  both  mines  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  on  ray  previous  visit. 

On  November  20,  1903,  I  made  another  visit  to  tiie 
Sunnyside  mines  by  request  of  the  (lOvemor  to  see  and 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  strike,  wliich  you  will  see 
in  other  parts  of  this  re|>ort. 

My  eighth  visit  of  inspection  to  tliese  mines  was  on 
December  26,  1903.  I  visited  Nos.  1  and  2  and  found  all 
places  well  ventilated,  timbered,  watered  and  kept  damp. 
By  request  of  the  Governor,  I  made  a  report  of  this  visit, 
of  the  condition  of  tlie  mines  and  tlie  new  miners,  as  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  who  had  started  since  the  strike  were 
inexperienced  men.  You  will  find  a  full  rejiort  of  this  visit 
in  other  parts  of  the  this  report. 


QKASS  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Grass  Creek 
Coal  Company,  of  Salt  Lake  Citv.  and  is  situated  nine 
miles  southeast  of  Echo,  on  a  branch  of  the  XI.  P. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift,  and  is  ventilated  by 
artificial  ventilation,  a  ten  foot  fan  being  used.  This 
mine  produced,  during  the  year  of  1903,  35.2r)0  short  tons 
of  coal,  consuming  14,750  pounds  of  black  power.  Num- 
ber of  days  worked,  250.  Number  of  men  employed,.  44. 
One  non-fatal  accident.  Number  of  steam  boilers  3,  and  10 
horses. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
on  January  5,  1903.  I  went  through  the  mine  and  found 
it  in  a  very  good  condition  with  the  exception  of  timbering. 
There  was  not  as  much  timber  as  I  would  like  to  see  in  the 
mine. 

My  second  official  visit  of  inspection  was  on  April  14, 
1903.  I  found  the  conditions  about  the  same  as  on  my  pre- 
vious visit,  with  the  exception  that  the  timbering  was 
greatly  improved.  Mine  working  full  time  with  50  men 
OD  the  inside  and  R  on  tlie  outside. 

My  next  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
on  August  25,  1903.    I  went  through  the  mine  and  found 
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fCiHid  xt^AlLatUm  and  all  places  wet  and  damp  be  latnral 
fuoiHture,  tiifj^Wfrini^  in  a  fairly  good  conditioii.  with  good 
veiitiiati'jo. 

}6y  fourth  vitiit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was  on  Sep- 
UniA/tir  2^>,  VMi'i.  Mine  working  every  day,  all  places  well 
tiriiU^red,  with  gmxi  ventilation. 

My  fifth  official  vixit  of  inspection  to  tfais  nunc  was  on 
(^X-tyijer  '2f),  VMi.  I  fonnd  the  mine  in  abont  the  same  con- 
dition fis  *m  my  previous  visit. 

My  iitfxt  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  December  15, 1903. 
J  wfjot  through  the  mine  and  found  everything  working 
hun/tj\h\y,  with  78  men  in  and  aronnd  the  mine.  I  found 
the  joine  in  a  good  and  safe  condition. 

Summary  of  wages  paid  at  this  mine :  Mine  foreman, 
iifji)  \)t:r  month ;  mlnerH,  jwr  ton  for  run  of  mine,  40  cents; 
iijim;r«,  \Htr  day,  $2.50  and  $2.75;  timbermen,  per  day, 
%t.lh;  trackmen,  per  day,  $2.75;  drivers,  per  day,  $2.50; 
pumpiiieti  and  onRineers,  per  day,  $2.75;  inside  laborers, 
jier  day,  $2.50;  outside  laborers,  $2.25.  Mine  superintend- 
ent, W.  L.  Hansen.    Mine  foreman,  AVilliam  Wilde. 


WASATCH  MINE. 


^ 


TIuH  uiirie  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Weber  Coal 
Cuinpany  of  Halt  Ijake,  and  is  situated  about  three  miles 
fjiHt  of  Coalville  on  a  branch  of  tlie  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Thi'  iiiiiio  is  worked  by  a  slope  and  is  ventilated  by  a  t*n- 
t'oot  I'lin,  running  at  the  rate  of  120  revolutions  per  minnte, 
liH.OSO  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  the  intake.  29,610  at  outlet. 

The  mine  em]iloy»  40  men  and  13  horses.  During  1903 
Iho  tuinti  prodnceii  ;il,l(iO  short  tons  of  coal,  consuming 
7,075  iHHinds  of  powder.  The  average  selling  price  per  ton 
u  $1.29  2  ;t.  the  total  sclllug  value  $40,415.39. 

Sunuiiary  of  wages  paid:  Mine  foreman,  $2.75  per 
day ;  miners,  jht  ton  run  of  mine.  33  1-3  cents  per  ton  for 
2.1W  pounds;  niiuevs,  per  day.  $2.25;  timbermen,  per  day. 
$2.25;  IrHcknu'ii,  per  day.  $2.25;  puuipiiien,  ^lerday,  $2.00; 
t-njiineerti,  jn'r  day,  $2.25;  drivei-s.  $2.0*>;  outside  laborers. 
$2.25;  blaeksniith,  $2.50  )H'r  dav.  Mine  superintendent, 
T.  .1.  Lewis;  Mine  IVreiiiitn,  Samuel  Clark.  , 

My  Hrst  offieisl  visit  of  inspwtion  to  this  mine  was 
oi)  .iHiumrv  (>.  11*03.    Went  through  the  mine  and  fonnd  it 


in  a  fairly  good  condition,  all  places  well  timbered,  with 
good  ventilation.  The  main  entry  for  about  1,000  feet  was 
a  little  dry.  , 

My  second  oflBcial  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  April  13, 
1903.  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good  condition,  all  places  well 
timbered,  watered  and  kept  damp,  with  fairly  good  ventila- 
tion. Mine  working  full  time,  with  37  men  in  and  aromid 
the  mine,  24,120  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  going  in  the 
mine  at  the  intake,  25,830  at  the  outlet. 

I  made  three  other  visits  to  this  mine  during  the  year, 
and  found  the  mine  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  my 
other  visits. 


THOMAS  MINE. 

The  Thomas  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ster- 
ling Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  situ- 
ated about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Ster- 
ling, at  the  terminus  of  the  San  Pete  Valley  Railway.  This 
mine  is  closed  down  at  present,  on  account  of  an  injunction 
served  on  account  of  water  that  comes  out  of  the  mine. 
The  output  of  this  mine  was  10,450  short  tons,  working  300 
days,  employing  25  men.  Number  of  accidents,  one  fatal 
and  one  non-fatal. 

Summary  of  Wages :  Mine  foreman^  $3  per  day ;  min- 
ers, per  ton  (2,240  pounds  to  the  ton  with  one-fourth  off 
for  slack),  $1;  miners  working  by  the  day,  $2.50;  timber- 
men,  $2.50 ;  trackmen,  per  day,  $2,50 ;  drivers,  per  day, 
$1.50;  outside  laborers,  per  day,  $1.50.  This  mine  is  ven- 
tilated by  natural  ventilation  and  is,  therefore,  not  as  well 
ventilated  as  it  should  be. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was  on 
January  13,  1903.  I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition, 
well  timbered,  and  kept  damp  by  natural  means. 

My  next  official  visit  was  on  March  30, 1903.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  report  of  this  visit  to  the  management : 

H.  S.  Kerr,  Superintendent  Sterling  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Manti,  Utah: 

Dear  Sir:— In  accordance  with  Section  11  of  the  Coal 
Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah  for  1901,  I  herewith 
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land  yon  my  official  rei»ort  of  in^j  te<'tioD  of  yoar  mine 
hlarcb  30.  19<J3.  I  examined  your  mine  and  found  it  to  be 
n  a  fairly  ^ood  t-ondition.  with  the  exception  of  the  ven- 
ilatioD  which  was  not  as  good  ae  I  wonld  like  to  see  it 
.  also  found  too  much  powder  stored  in  one  place  to  be 
afe.  Enclosed  yon  will  find  instmctions  for  the  handling 
if  powder  in  the  fnture, 

AH  places  were  well  timbered  and  safe.    Hoping  that 
'oa  will  see  the  enclosed  instructions  will  be  carried  ont, 
Tonrs  verr  respeotfnllv. 

GOMEE  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


April  4, 1903. 
>terling  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

In  accordance  with  Section  10  of  the  Coal  Mining 
-aws  of  the  State  of  Utah  for  1901,  in  regard  to  the  han- 
lling  of  explosives,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Gun  powder  or  any  other  explosives  shall  not  be 
tored  in  a  mine,  and  a  workman  shall  not  have  at  any  time 
a  any  place  more  than  one  can  or  bos  containing  six  and 
(jnarter  pounds  of  powder,  provided  that  under  special 
onditions  a  larger  amount  way  be  allowed  in  a  mine  for 
nmediate  use.  when  approval  of  such  action  is  made  in 
■  riting  by  the  State  Inspector.'" 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  I  here  isued  a  special  or- 
er  to  tlie  Sterling  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  that  you  are  instmctect 
J  take  into  your  mine  fifty  jtounds  of  powder  for  use  in 
ireuty-four  hours  in  the  rock  tunnel,  in  your  mine  at  Ster- 
ng,  Sanpete  County,  T'tab.  and  the  same  to  be  placed  in 
box  which  must  be  locked  except  when  in  use.  The  caps 
)r  tlie  same  must  be  placed  50  feet  away  from  the  powder, 
'lie  alwve  instructions  must  be  carried  oat 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
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My  nest  visit  was  on  April  8,  1903.  I  was  called  to 
investigate  the  place  of  accident  where  John  Thompson, 
Jr.,  was  killed.  Thompson  came  to  his  death  in  tiie  Mor- 
rison mine,  near  Sterling,  San  Pete  County,  Utah,  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  day  of  April.  About  11  o'clock  I  re^ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  management  of  the  Sterling 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  stating  that  John  Thompson  Jr. 
had  been  killed  by  an  explosion  of  giant  powder  in  their 
,  tunnel  at  7  :30  on  the  evening  of  April  the  sixth. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  message,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  go  on  the  7th  as  the  train  leaves  at  8  a,  m.,  so  I 
was  delayed  until  the  8th  I  arrived  at  the  mine  at  little  af- 
ter 2  p.  m,  and  found  that  nothincr  had  been  moved  from 
the  places  of  accident  except  the  body,  which  was  taken 
out  the  evening  of  the  accident  and  an  inquest  was  held 
over  the  body  at  a  verj-  late  hour  on  the  same  evening  on 
which  tlie  accident  occurred.  The  report  of  the  coroner's 
jury  was  that  he  came  to  his  death  through  injury  received 
by  his  own  hands.  I  loked  over  the  place  of  accident  and 
saw  where  the  body  lay,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  box 
iu  which  the  powder  is  kept.  I  got  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Simes,  his  two  partners,  who  were  working  with  him 
in  the  tunnel,  to  look  over  the  ground  with  me.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  testimony  that  they  gave  me:  They  were  all 
working  on  the  afternon  shift,  and  about  7 :15  p.  m.  they 
had  a  round  of  holes  ready  to  be  charged  with  powder.  Mr. 
Livingston  gave  John  Thompson  instructions  to  go  back 
to  the  powder  box  to  get  a  round  of  powder,  which  was 
partly  made  ready  by  the  day  foreman.  The  powder  was 
T'K)  feet  out  on  the  tunnel  and  about  100  feet  in  an  old  level. 
I  (juestioned  the  two  men  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pow- 
der that  was  in  the  box  when  they  went  on  shift.  The  an- 
swer was  that  there  was  a  tifty-pound  box  of  powder  and 
about  5  or  6  sticks  left  of  the  other  box,  so  when  Thomp- 
son went  back  to  get  tlie  powder,  he  went  to  open  the  box 
to  make  up  his  rounds  of  powder,  as  the  few  sticks  that 
were  left  over  from  the  other  box  were  not  enough.  As  he 
took  the  powder  out  of  the  box,  he  placed  it  in  a  brass 
bucket  which  he  placed  on  his  arm.  He  had  left  the  box 
and  gone  about  25  feet.  Here  his  dead  body  was  found 
with  the  brass  bucket  still  on  his  arm,  flattened  out.  Neither 
the  powder  nor  the  caps  in  it  had  gone  off,  but  were  flat- 
tened in  the  bucket    The  fuse  and  caps  were  torn  out  of 


the  powder.  They  further  swore  that  there  was  no  light 
or  fire  nearer  than  700  feet  to  the  powder  except  the  one 
that  Thompson  had.  All  of  the  above  was  given  me  by 
Thompson's  partners,  Livingston  and  Simes,  who  were 
working  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  this  accident  was  one  of  the  many 
for  which  we  cannot  account.  We' can  imagine  many  ways 
in  which  it  might  have  taken  place.  One  is  that  Thompson 
was  a  smoker,  careless  with  Are,  and  might  have  dropped 
fire  from  his  cigarette  or  lamp  in  the  sawdust  or  powder.* 
To  be  just  with  all  concerned,  I  cannot  call  this  anjihing 
but  a  pure  accident. 

I  made  two  other  official  visits  to  this  mine  and  found 
the  mine  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 

ABERDEEN  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Whittemore 
&  Ballinger  Company  of  Price,  Utah,  and  is  situated  abont 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Price. 

During  the  year  this  mine  produced  about  550  short 
tons  of  coal,  and  employed  two  men  and  four  horses.  Aver- 
age days  worked,  102,  consuming  200  pounds  of  powder. 
Thia  coal  is  hauled  eight  miles  by  wagon  into  Price  and 
sold  for  $3.00  per  ton  for  domestic  use.  The  company 
owns  160  acres  of  coal  land  with  four  veins  of  coal  on,  the 
largest  being  20  feet.  The  way  of  mining  this  coal  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows :  The  two  men  employed,  with  a  four- 
horse  team,  leave  Price  in  the  morning  and  drive  to  the 
mine.  They  take  their  wagon  with  three  beds  and  drive 
into  the  face  of  the  mine  and  load  up  their  wagon  with 
fifty  or  fifty-five  hundred  on  and  return  to  Price  the  same 
day. 

HUNTINGTON  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  in  the  head  of  Hunt- 
ington Canyon,  thirteen  miles  east  of  Fairview  and  has 
produced  during  1903,  650  short  tons  of  coal.  Average 
days  worked,  150,  employing  6  men,  consuming  20O 
pounds  of  powder. 
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DESERET  MINE. 


This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Kemmerer  Coal  Co,  of 
Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  and  is  operated  under  a  lease  by 
Tbomas  Reese,  of  Wales,  Utah.  The  prodaetion  of  this 
mine  during  1903  was  560  abort  tons  of  coal.  Average 
days  worked,  100.  Men  employed,  4,  consuming  250 
poimds  of  powder.  This  coal  from  this  mine  is  hauled  by 
wagon  into  Sanpete  Valley  and  sold  for  domestic  use. 


CEDAR  CREEK  MINE. 


This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Cedar  Creek 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  and  is  situated  on  Cedar  Creek 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Huntington.  This  mine  works  in 
the  spring  and  fall  and  supplies  the  small  towns  in  the 
north  end  of  Castle  Valley.  The  outpnt  during  the  year 
1903  was  350  short  tons  of  coaJ.  The  average  days  worked 
were  95.  Number  of  men  employed,  two.  Powder  con- 
samed,  100  pounds.  William  Howard,  of  Huntington  has 
charge  of  this  property. 


HUNTINaTON  CREEK  MINE. 


This  company  has  some  1,200  openings  on  the  Hunt- 
ington Creek,  each  side  of  the  canyon.  The  line  of  their 
property  starts  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Hun(^ 
ington  and  running  north  a  little  beyond  the  canyon.  The 
Huntington  Canyon  coal  field,  for  which  Don  C.  Robbins 
is  agent,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  coal  fields  in 
Utah.  This  company  controls  the  inlet  to  Huntinfrton 
Canytm,  Cedar  Creek  and  a  portion  of  Cottonwood  Can- 
yon. Over  400  new  openings  have  been  made  during  the 
year  of  1903.  There  have  been  some  1670  short  tons  of 
coal  taken  out  by  this  company  and  sold  in  Castle  Valley. 
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CASTLE  VALLEY  SMALL  MINES. 

These  minea  are  owned  by  several  different  parties, 
rf.  Johnson,  of  Orangeville,  Utah,  who  has  a  mine  up 
:oDwood  Canyon,  is  continaally  working  it  and  snpplies 
town  of  Orangeville  with  coal. 

FERRON  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  some  10,000  acres  of  coal  land 
at  twelve  miles  np  Ferron  Creek  from  the  town  of  Fcr- 
They  have  several  openings  with  an  eight-foot  vein 
eaotiful  coal.  There  are  other  companies  such  as  "Will- 
s  &  Company,  which  has  several  openings  np  on  Maddy 
ek.  This  company  owns  abont  10,000  acres.  The  Eem- 
er  Coal  Company,  which  has  several  tiionsand  acres  ap 
atch-ap-pah  Creek,  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  which  has 
rge  tract  of  land  in  this  vicinity.  There  are  two  or  three 
es  down  in  tiie  valley  on  Mnddy  Creek  that  famish 
for  the  town  of  Emery. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  CO. 

This  company  owns  and  operates  coal  mines  in  Iron 
Washington  Counties.  They  have  several  shafts  and 
lel  openings.  The  shafts  and  tonnels  are  well  tim- 
^d  and  are  worked  with  safety  and  in  a  workmanlike 
iner.  The  veins  on  these  properties  are  a  little  over 
-  feet  thick  and  dip  at  an  angle  of  60  d^rees.  The  coal 
f  a  semi-antliraoite.  If  the  development  work  on  this 
perty  should  be  successful,  it  will  be  of  great  value 
le  State  of  Utah,  as  it  is  the  only  field  of  semi-anthra- 
that  has  been  found  so  far  in  the  State  of  Utah. 


:milxer  and  gilsox  coal  company. 

This  company  has  several  thonsand  acres  of  coal 
I,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  north  and  northeast  of 
?<>.  They  have  some  ;><X>  ojienings  on  this  property, 
iring  veins  of  coal  fr\>m  four  to  twenty  feet.     They 
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have  built  a  small  coke  oven  at  Price  for  experimenting 
with  the  coal  from  these  fields.  They  claim  that  they  can 
make  a  good  quality  of  coke  from  tiie  coal  taken  oat  of 
the  above  openings.  The  most  of  the  openings  are  on  Coal 
Creek,  Dugout  and  Soldiers  Canyon.  This  company  has 
shipped  several  cars  of  coal  into  Salt  Lake  City  and  has 
made  a  success  of  the  same.  Sam  Gilson  of  Salt  Lake  is 
in  charge  of  this  property. 


GILSON  ASPHALTUM  MINE. 


The  Qilson  Asphaltum  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the 
owner  and  operator  of  this  mine,  which  is  situated  about 
three  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Duchesne. 

This  mine  produced  during  1903,  4,000  short  tons  of 
Asphaltum,  tiie  value  of  which  would  be  $200,000  on  car 
at  Price.  Thirty  men  are  employed.  Miners  are  paid 
$2.50  per  day  for  eight  hours  work.  This  company  hauls 
the  product  to  Priee^  nearly  100  miles.  The  method  of  min- 
ing has  been  changed  at  this  mine  from  the  trench  mining 
to  crosscutting,  leaving  pillars  every  50  feet  and  timber- 
ing in  between.  The  means  of  lighting  is  electricity.  The 
dust  from  this  source  is  of  a  very  explosive  nature.  The 
law  forbids  any  naked  light  to  be  taken  into  the  mine.  This 
is  why  the  work  is  done  by  electricity.  On  my  first  official 
visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine,  on  May  1  and  2,  1903,  I 
went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  fairly  timbered  but  not 
qnite  as  good  as  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  again  called  the 
foreman's  attention  to  the  fixing  of  the  ladders  in  a  little 
better  shape.  I  found  lots  of  dust  in  the  mine.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  miners  are  staying  with  my  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  lights  and  smoking  in  and  around  the 
mine,  as  this  is  our  only  safeguard  at  present.  I  hope 
they  will  continue  to  do  so.  On  tiie  above  date,  we  also  met 
as  a  board  of  examiners  and  we  gave  George  Stewart  a 
certificate  for  mine  foreman.  I  suggested  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed mine  foreman  of  this  mine,  as  it  is  unlawful  to 
mn  the  mine  with  a  mine  foraman  who  does  not  hold  a 
certificate.  As  the  company  wafe  running  the  mine  without 
a  certified  foreman,  it  was  contrary  to  law. 


Id  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harden  Bennion,  lessee 
f  this  mine,  in  r^^rd  to  Giisonite  Mine,  I  wrote  as  fol- 


Salt  Lake  Citj,  Utah,  September  18,  190.3. 

If.  Harden  Bennion,  Vernal,  Utah: 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  yonrs  of  Aagust  22Qd,  in  re- 

ard  to  Gilsonite  mine  and  foreman,  will  say  that  I  toi<! 
<fr.  Lee  that  I  was  going  to  write  yon  a  letter,  as  he  told 
le  that  you  were  employing  a  foreman  who  did  not  hold 
certificate.  He  also  said  that  you  were  employing  more 
ban  six  men.  Xow  if  this  is  so,  yon  have  heen  violating  tbe 
iw,  as  you  will  see  on  page  16,  Section  14  of  the  Coal  Min- 
ng  Law  of  the  State  of  Utah,  for  1901.  If  yon  will  look  up 
his  Section,  yon  will  see  that  you  will  be  held  responsiNe 
Q  case  of  any  accident.  If  you  are  employing  more  than 
ix  men,  I  will  tr\-  and  be  there  before  you  get  through 
rith  your  contract.  Ho])ing  this  will  he  satisfactory.  I  re- 
Qain,  Yonr  trulv,  I 

GOMER  THOMAS.         ' 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

My  nest  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was  on  Sep-    , 
ember  28  and  29,  1903.     I  went  through  the  mine  and    | 
ound  everj'tliing  in  about  the  same  shape  as  on  my  |tre- 
'ious  visit. 

My  next  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was  on 
November  6  and  7,  1903.    I  went  through  the  mine.  lM)tIi 
lid  and  new  workings,  and  found  the  timbering  in  about 
he  same  condition  as  on  my  foniicr  visit.    The  shaft  liaf 
lot  been  timbered  and  made  safe,  so  that  you  can.  go  down 
iny  further,  without  retimhering,  so  I  notified  the  manage 
nent  that  from  here  down  tliey  must  start  with  a  new  sys-  i 
em.    I  suggested  that  tliey  timber  the  shafts  with  square  I 
iniber  with  close  laggings  all  around  and  also  put  in  a  set 
>f  stulls  within  two  feet  of  the  shaft  timber  on  each  side 
if  the  shaft  so  tliat  in  case  the  workings  should  cave  in  it 
vill  prevent  the  rocks  from  rolling  against  the  shaft  timber 
iiid  breaking  tliem.     I  also  suggested  that  they  leave  a  I 
ilo<'k  of  Gilsonite  between  the  new  and  old  workings  anil 
me  every  fifty  feet  as  you  go  down.     The  size  of  tlie*i' 
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blocks  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  ground  yoa  go 
through.  I  don 't  think  in  any  ease  that  these  bloeka  should 
be  less  than  ten  feet  thick.  I  also  called  theii'  attention  to 
Section  8  of  the  Mining  Laws  of  Utah,  of  1901,  as  we  must 
do  away  with  the  dust. 

This  company  owns  a  large  tract  of  Gilsonite  Iwid  on 
AVhite  Eiver  on  the  line  of  Utah  and  Colorado.  They 
have  been  employing  about  60  men  all  summer  and  fall 
prospecting  the  new  field.  They  have  a  big  vein  of  gil- 
sonite  running  through  tlieir  property.  There  has  been 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  building  wagon  roads  from 
their  mines  to  a  point  on  the  Bio  Grande  Western  Railroad. 
They  are  also  building  a  railroad  branch  of  the  B.  G.  W. 
to  the  mine.  They  have  a  large  force  of  men  working, 
part  of  the  summer  and  all  fall  on  the  same.  Their  inten- 
tion is  to  have  the  railroad  completed  some  time  in  1904. 
There  are  other  companies  in  the  same  district.  When  the 
railroad  is  completed,  there  will  be  a  big  Increase  in  the 
output  of  gilsonite. 


PARIETTE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  As- 
phaltum  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  is  situated  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Dachesne.  The  production  of 
this  mine  during  1903  was  1300  tons.  The  value  of  the 
same  would  be,  on  board  of  cars  at  Price,  $65,000.  There 
have  been  employed  during  the  year  20  men.  This  mine 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  year.  For  the 
last  130  feet  in  the  shaft  the  vein  has  increased  to  nearly 
three  feet,  with  a  good  quality  of  number  one  gilsonite. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was  on 
May  2,  1903.  I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  to  be 
in  a  fair  condition,  well  timbered  and  kept  damp.  I  ex- 
amined the  place  where  Harrison  Russel  got  hurt  and 
found  it  to  be  in  a  damp  condition  and  from  the  informa- 
tion I  got  from  Mr.  Russel  and  his  partner,  who  was  work- 
ing with  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  pure  case  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Russel 
in  not  obeying  orders  and  rules  of  the  mine.  In  order  to  be 
safe  in  the  future,  in  case  of  meeting  a  dry  place  in  the 
vein,  I  suggested  that  safety  lamps  be  used.    I  sent  them 
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conditioii,  well-timbered  and  ventilated.  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  management  to  Section  7  of  the  Mining  Laws 
of  Utah  in  regard  to  an  escapement  way  as  I  find  tiiere  ia 
only  one  opening  to  the  mine.  I  therefore  suggested  that 
they  make  the  second  opening  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  I  called  their  attention  also  to  the  above  section 
in  regard  to  inflamable  stmctnres  as  the  buildings  as  they 
stand  now  are  not  according  to  the  law,  I  therefore  gave 
them  six  months  to  fix  the  buildings,  also  to  take  the  black- 
smith shop  out  of  the  building  that  is  now  surrounding  the 
shaft  I  further  instructed  them  to  build  a  water  tank  that 
wonld  hold  four  or  five  housand  gallons  of  water.  There 
is  not  near  enough  water  in  case  of  fire.  My  instructions 
was  to  do  this  as  soon  as  possible  as  the  conditions  as  they 
now  are  are  not  safe. 

My  nest  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1903.  I  made  an  inspection  of  this  property 
and  found  the  same  to  be  in  a  good,  safe-working  condi- 
tion. 

On  my  next  visit  the  property  was  lying  idle,  but  has 
since  started  np.  There  are  several  other  companies  pros- 
pecting on  the  ozokerite  veinsnear  Colton,  but  are  not  pro- 
ducers as  yet. 

RAVEN  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Raven  Elat- 
erite  Company.  The  mines  are  situated  about  50  miles  east 
of  Colton  on  what  is  known  as  Indian  Creek,  on  the  reser- 
vation. The  company  is  employing  25  men.  They  pro- 
duced during  the  year  1,000  short  tons  of  Elaterite,  the 
value  of  which  would  he  about  $45,000  on  board  cars  at 
Colton. 

There  has  been  very  little  done  with  our  Asphaltum. 
mines  during  1903. 

UTAH  OIL  FIELDS. 

Everything  in  the  Utah  oil  fields  has  been  a  little  quiet 
daring  the  year  \ip  until  November,  when  there  was  a  small 
boom  in  Sanpete  County  near  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  Mt. 
Pleasant  Oil  and  Gas.  Co  put  in  machinery  and  started 
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ling.  When  down  540  feet  they  struck  a  small  quantity 
lil  of  a  fine  quality  and  were  greatly  encouraged.  They 

still  working. 

The  Farmington  Con.  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  are  doing  some 
y  fine  work  near  Farraington.  They  have  taken  up 
le  16,000  acres  of  land  as  placer  claims  in  Fanningtou 
ling  District,  Davis  Coun^.  The  oflScers  of  this  oom- 
iv  are  as  follows:  Schuyler  V.  Shelp,  president; 
irles  K.  Rowland,  vice-president;  Hugh  Satterlee,  sec- 
irj-,  and  Franlr  Knox,  treasurer.  These,  with  George 
Ddell,  A.  C.  Ewing  and  Elmer  B.  Jones  constitute  the 
?ctorate.  This  company  has  an  immense  tract  of  valu- 
s  oil  land  and  it  is  preparing  to  push  the  work  of  de- 
jpment  Its  experts  have  declared  to  a  certainty  that 
irge  flow  of  natural  gas  would  be  reached  by  drilling, 
I  Guffey  and  Galey,  recognized  as  the  greatest  oil  men 
he  world,  are  thoroughly  confident  that  they  will  strike 
ig  flow  of  petroleum.    With  this  assurance,  the  promot- 

of  the  new  enterprise  are  preparing  to  spend  their 
ney  and  to  go  ahead  with  their  plans.  The  intention  of 
I  company  is  to  lay  a  pipe  from  their  wells  to  Salt  Lake 
y  and  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  gas  for  light  and 
ting  purposes. 

There  are  other  companies  which  will  be  launched  in 
ew  days.  One  called  the  Beehive  Co.,  by  Drs.  Keogh 
1  Wright  with  C.  K.  Rowland  and  associates.  Anotlier 
fipany  is  about  to  be  formed,  its  originators  being  John 
Cutler,  Jr.,  Governor  Wells,  6.  D.  Pyper  and  a  number 
others.    At  the  head  of  another  company  we  find  Judge 

H.  King,  who  will  have  accomplished  his  work  of  or- 
lization  in  a  few  days.  With  the  nambers  preparing  to 
er  the  field  within  a  short  time  we  may  expect  an  oil 
)ni  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  One  of  these  companies  has 
eadv  increased  its  capitalization  from  $800,000  to 
000,000. 

There  is  another  company  called  the  Kyune  Oil  Co., 
ich  has  filed  its  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Sec- 
ary  of  State.  This  company  is  incorporated  for  $50,- 
)  and  holds  2,560  acres  of  oil  land  in  Utah  County,  at 
'  base  of  what  is  known  as  the  reservation  ridge,  from 
ee  to  five  miles  from  Kyune  switch  on  the  main  line  of 
(  R.  G.  W.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  com- 
ny:     G.  L.  Nye,  president;  W.  H.  Hendrickson,  vice- 
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president;  J.  H.  R.  Franklin,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Tawney, 
secretary-  We  have  a  great  number  of  smaller  oil  com- 
panies in  the  State  that  are  waiting  to  see  tie  larger  ones 
tap  the  oil  and  make  it  flow. 


ACCIDENTS  FOR  1903. 

John  Thompson,  Jr.,  an  American,  a  miner,  was  killed 
ia  the  Morrison  Mine,  near  Sterling,  Utah,  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  6th,  at  7 :30.  Thcwnpson  was  killed  instantly 
by  the  explosion  of  giant  powder. 

Copy  of  Inquest: 

Thompson  was  atone.  The  other  two  men  at  work 
at  that  time  were  at  face  of  tunnel,  over  700  feet  from 
him.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  the  cause  of  the 
accident  Thompson  went  back  for  the  powder  needed  at 
face  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  did  to  cause  the  explo- 
sion of  the  50  pounds  of  giant  powder  that  was  there.  The 
reportof  the  coroner's  jury  was  that  he  "came  to  his  death 
through  injuries  received  at  his  own  hands." 

Gio  Henrico,  age  26,  native  of  Italy,  a  miner,  was 
killed  in  the  Catle  Gate  Mine,  at  Castle  Gate,  Utah,  on 
Jane  17th.  Henrico  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  en- 
gaged in  taking  out  a  pillar.  A  piece  of  rock  from  the  roof 
feel,  striking  him  and  causing  injuries  from  which  he  died 
about  one  hour  later. 

Copy  of  Inquest : 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Castle  Gate  School 
House,  in  Castle  Gate  Precinct,  Carbon  County,  on  the 
18th  day  of  June,  1903,  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Thomas 
Reese,  in  Castle  Gate  Precinct  in  said  County,  upon  the 
body  of  Gio  Henrico  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors,  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed,  the  said  jurors  upon  their 
oaths  do  say  that  said  Gio  Henrico  came  to  his  death  at 
Castle  Gate  mine,  June  17th,  1903,  by  a  piece  of  rock 
falling  upon  him  from  the  roof,  causing  a  fracture  of  his 
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and  both  hip  boneB,  also  causing  an  internal  hemor- 
e.  Said  fall  of  roof  might  have  been  prevented  with 
«Uing  of  props,  which  were  lying  in  the  room  at  the 
and  we  exonerate  the  P.  V.  Coal  Co.  from  blame  or 
gmice. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  said  jnrors  have  hereunto 
ieir  liands  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

F.  G.  BURTON, 
LEWIS  A.  LARSON, 
PETER  BOZONE, 

Jnrors. 
Attest:    THOMAS  L.  REESE, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Samuel  Varitti,  an  Italian  laborer,  was  injured  near 
I  mine  at  Sunnyside,  on  the  coal  track,  while  nnload- 
'oai  for  the  boiler  house,  on  the  21st  day  of  Augast. 
,  at  ft  :47  n.  ni.,  from  which  injuries  he  died. 

fJopy  of  inquest; 

Sunnyside  Precinct,  Carbon  County. 

An  inquest  having  been  duly  held  at  Sunnyside.  in 
rin  ( 'oiuity,  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1903.  before 
liiil,  Justice  of  tlie  Peace  in  Sunnyside  Precinct,  in 
irouiity,  upon  the  body  of  Saml.  Varitti  here  lying 
,  by  tlif*  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  the 
jiii'urM  upon  tlieir  oaths  do  say,  that  the  deceased  came 
i  ili-iilli  by  tui  ftwident  and  that  no  person  was  to  blame 
lio  uiiiiie. 

Ill  'rnwliiiionv  Whereof,  the  said  jurors  have  herennto 
lii^ir  bands  tlie  dnv  and  rear  aforesaid. 

A.  E.  GIBSON. 

G.  H.  RICHARDS. 

F.  DONA. 


nil  Albino,  a  native  of  Italy,  a  miner,  age  27,  was 
1  llio  ( 'a^tlt'  (into  Mine.    Albino  at  the  time  of  the 


accident  was  working,  taking  out  a  pillar,  when  a  rock  fell 
from  the  roof  upon  him,  killing  him  instantly,  the  rock 
weighing  over  two  tons. 

Copy  of  inquest: 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Castle  Gate  Precinct, 
Carbon  County,  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1903,  before 
Thomas  L.  Reese,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Castle  Gate 
Precinct  in  said  coontj',  upon  the  body  of  Ivona  Albino, 
there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto 
subscribed,  the  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That 
said  Ivona  Albino  came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock  in 
hia  working  place,  in  the  Castle  Gate  Mine,  on  September 
9, 1903,  and  tiiat  no  blame  or  negligence  can  be  attached  to 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  or  any  one  else,  bnt 
that  it  was  an  miavoidable  accident. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  the  dav  and  year  aforesaid. 
(Signed.)     REES  JOB. 

FRANK  LATUDA. 
FRANK  G.  STAFFORD. 


Frank  Ruflfena,  a  native  of  Austria,  age  43,  a  miner, 
was  kiJled  in  No.  2  mine  at  Sunnyside,  on  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1903,  at  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  At, the  time  of  the 
accident  Ruffena  was  working  alone  in  Room  10  of  2nd 
Butt  Entry.  The  coal  fell  from  the  roof,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. 

Copy  of  inquest: 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Snnnvside  in  Carbon 
County  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1903,  before  Wm.  Hill, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  Sunnyside  Precinct,  in  said  County, 
npon  the  body  of  Frank  Roffena,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  the  said  jurors, 
upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  on  the  7th  day  of  October, 
1903,  Frank  Roffena  came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  coal  in 
room  10  off  4  raise  entry,  No.  2  mine,  at  Sunnyside,  Utah, 
the  fall  of  coal  being  due  to  a  drj-  or  false  slip  which  could 
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r  Htniti  hy  any  one.    The  jnry,  therefore,  finds  that 
!  in  to  blame  for  the  accident. 

1  Testimony  Whereof,  the  said  jarors  have  herennto 
eir  hands  the  dar  and  year  aforesaid. 

<Si^ed.)     A.  E.  6IBS0X. 

V.  BONIVSCEX. 

ALEX.  HARBISON. 


1.  F.  Fulton,  age  47,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Sun- 
i  No.  2,  on  the  23rd  day  of  October,  1903.  At  the  time 
I  accident,  Fulton  and  his  partner  were  engaged  in 
ing  out  the  main  air  course.  They  were  working  at 
outh  of  the  same,  when  a  slide  of  rock  and  gravel 
down,  striking  Fulton  and  fracturing  his  skull  and 


■opy  of  inquest; 

in  inquest  having  been  held  at  Sunnvside  Precinct. 
«n  County.  Vtah,  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1903. 
3  Wni.  Hill,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  Sunnyside  Pre- 
in  snid  cimnty.  upon  the  body  of  B.  F.  Fulton,  there 
dead,  by  the  jurors,  they  do  say,  upon  their  oaths, 
i.  F.  Fulton  came  to  his  death  by  accident  unforseen. 
*lide  of  rock  and  dirt  in  the  mouth  of  a  drift, 
n  Testimony  Whei-eof.  the  said  jurors  have  herennto 
eir  hands  the  dav  and  vear  aforesaid. 

(Signwl.)       JOHN  CRAWFOKD. 

SAM'L  WOODHEAD. 

W.  W.  FO^XER. 


Vm,  Rnice.  age  22,  nti  American  mine  laborer,  was 
in  No,  2  iiiiru'  at  Sunnyside  on  November  23rd.  1903. 

e  lime  of  tho  tio'ideiit.  Brace  wjis  employed  with  two 
uu'u  widfuing  out  the  «ir  course.  Brace  came  to  his 
by  a  tall  nf  dirt  whivli  he  was  under-mining  at  the 


Copy  of  inquest; 

An  inqueat  having  been  held  at  Smmyside,  Utah,  in 
SuimyBide  Precinct,  Carbon  Coonty,  State  of  Utah,  on  the 
23rd  day  of  November,  1903,  before  me,  Wm.  Hill,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Sunnyside  Precinct,  in  said  county,  upon 
tiie  body  of  Wm.  Brace,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  the  said  jurors,  upon 
their  oaths  do  say,  that  Wm.  Brace  came  to  his  death  by  a 
fall  of  dirt  while  under-mining  the  same,  in  an  air  course  in 
Water  Canyon,  and  that  no  blame  is  attached  to  any  one 
connected  witii  the  work. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  this  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

(Signed.)       SAM-L  NAYLOR,  Foreman. 
JOHN  CRAWPOKD, 
JOHN  HOLLEY, 

Jurors. 


NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS  FOR  1903. 

Joe  Dalpan,  aged  22,  an  Italian,  a  driver,  was  injured 
in  No.  1  mine  at  Clear  Creek,  on  the  10th  day  of  Februar>-, 
1903,  at  10:30  o'clock  p.  m.  At  the  time  of  accident,  Dal- 
pan was  riding  on  a  trip  of  cars.  The  coal  in  the  cat 
roofed  and  he  was  afraid  that  his  hand  would  get  caught 
and  released  his  hold,  over-balancing  and  falling  in  front 
of  the  car.    His  breast  was  squeezed  and  bruised. 

James  Naylor,  age  23,  native  of  England,  a  driver,  was 
injured  in.  the  Clear  Creek  mine  on  the  18th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1903.  Failure  to  put  Sprages  in  ear  and  being  caught 
between  bumpers  of  car  and  face  of  room,  causing  calf  of 
right  1^  to  be  badly  bruised  and  swollen. 

Elijah  Allen,  age  17,  a  native  of  America,  a  yardman, 
was  injured  at  the  Wasatch  Mine,  on  April  1st,  1903.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  Allen  was  riding  on  the  side  of  the 
slack  car.  Car  jumped  the  track,  bruising  his  right  foot 
and  cutting  or  tearing  the  flesh  upon  the  wheel  of  the  car. 
The  accident  is  slight  and  the  man  will  he  ready  for  work 
in  three  or  four  days. 
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Joe  Goodall,  age  46,  native  of  England,  a  miner,  was 
injured  at  the  Morrison  mine,  April  18th,  1903.  Goodall 
was  working  at  mining  coal  at  tiie  face  of  his  room,  the 
same  being  No.  11.  He  had  mined  the  lower  coal,  leaving 
the  top  bone  coal  and  top  coal  seam.  He  was  at  work  re- 
moving bone  coal  when  the  top  coal  fell  on  him.  It  was 
made  loose  by  a  slip.  The  foreman  had  cautioned  him 
just  the  day  before,  but  Goodall  took  ehancea. 

John  Reese,  age  19,  native  of  America,  a  driver,  was 
injured  in  the  Wasatch  mine  on  Nov.  20,  1903.  He  was 
driving  a  horse  along  the  level,  with  three  cars  hitched  on, 
when  breeching  strap  became  unbuckled  from  the  back 
strap,  allowing  the  breeching  to  fall  about  the  horse's  hinj 
legs,  causing  the  horse  to  kick.  Beese  jumped  from  the 
car  and  was  squeezed'  between  the  car  and  the  rib.  The 
wound  is  not  serious,  being  little  more  than  a  flesh  wound 

John  Holokinsky,  age  38,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the 
Grass  Creek  Mine  on  November  26,  1903.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident,  Holokinsky  went  back  to  light  a  shot  which 
he  supposed  was  not  alight,  but  while  looking  for  the  fuse 
tiie  shot  weait  off,  causing  iiis  left  arm  to  be  broken  in  two 
places  below  the  elbow.  Left  hand  and  aide  were  some- 
what bruised. 

Isiah  Thomas,  age  35,  an  American,  a  driver,  was 
injured  in  the  Morrison  Mine  on  the  18th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1903.  While  Thomas  was  coming  out  with  a  loaded 
trip,  there  was  an  empty  car  standing  on  the  track,  causing 
a  wreck,  both  horses  fallii^  down,  one  falling  on  Thomas, 
breaking  his  left  1^  a  little  below  the  knee. 

James  NeUson,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Winter 
Quarters  Mine  No.  1  on  December  23, 1903.  Neilson  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  was  engaged  in  taking  a  strip  out  of 
the  pillar.  He  was  putting  up  a  prop  and  the  same  fell 
on  him,  causing  a  fracture  of  his  right  leg. 


THE  U.  M.  W.  OF  A.  STRIKE. 

Carbon  County  Sheriff  calls  upon  Governor  Wells  for 
State  Militia: 

Castle  Gate,  Utah,  Nov.  21. 

Hon.  Heber  M.  Wells,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah: 

I  am  jast  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  17th, 
addressed  to  me  at  Price,  which  was  forwarded  to  me  at 
Sumiyside  and  from  there  here.  I  am  investigating  the 
complaint  yon  refer  to  about  interference  having  occurred 
near  Sunnyside  and  will  make  full  report  of  the  facts.  T 
was  called  from  Simnyside  here  on  aeonnt  of  disturbances 
and  have  arrested  and  have  fines  aaaeeaed  against  several 
parties  here  who  were  discharging  firearms  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  men  who  wished  to  work,  and  since  coming 
here  I  have  received  report  of  men  being  assaulted  at  Sun- 
nyside.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Scofield 
that  last  night  workingmen  were  held  up  and  robbed  and 
assaulted  and  threatened  death  if  they  persisted  in  work- 
ing against  the  strike  agitators. 

This  county  has  a  large  area  and  embraces  the  princi 
pal  coal  mines  of  the  State,  employing  upwards  of  2,000 
men,  of  which  two-thirds  are  foreigners,  principally  ItaJ- 
ians,  not  speaking  the  English  language,  and  of  which 
number  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  are  naturalized. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  in  this 
county,  and  in  answer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter, 
reply  that  the  local  police  authority  and  deputy  sheriffs 
are  not  snfficdent  and  are  powerless  to  cope  with  the  law- 
lessness and  protect  life  and  property  and  maintain  law 
and  order.  My  resources  are  exhausted,  and  therefore 
believe  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  yon  as  Governor  of  the 
State  for  aid  and  assistance  at  Scofield,  Castle  Gate  and 
Sunnyside.  HYEUM  WILCOX 

Sheriff  of  Carbon  County,  Utah. 


A 
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I  spoke  to  him  in  regard  to  the  strikers  carrying  arms,  as 
they  were  all  peaceably  inclined  and  good  citizenB.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  conferred  with  Union  Headquarters  at  Den- 
ver in  r^ard  to  the  Governor's  letters,  and  would  defer 
answering  the  same  until  he  had  instructions  from  that 
source.  I  afterwards  went  to  the  mine  and  had  a  talk  with 
the  men  who  were  working,  in  regard  to  the  strike.  They 
said  that  there  were  eighty-five  men  working,  and  that  they 
had  no  grievances  and  were  satisfied  with  the  company's 
way  of  doing  business.    The  output  on  the  9th  was  550  ! 

tons,  which  was  ample  to  keep  the  coke  ovens  going.   From  I 

there  I  went  to  the  company's  office  and  made  inquiries  as  j 

to  the  condition  of  things.  I  found  that  on  the  moming  he- 
fore  the  strike  there  were  850  men  on  the  payroll  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  strike  there  were  only  thirty-three  who 
went  to  work.  They  have  been  increasing  daily,  and  all  the 
outside  men  are  working  to  the  number  of  about  175  and 
today  there  are  between  80  and  90  men  at  work  in  the  Sud- 
nyside  mines.  I  find  that  the  majority  of  tiie  strikers  are 
Italians.  All  the  old  residents  are  in  favor  of  working. 
The  men  at  work  say  that  there  has  been  no  threats  made 
against  them  working,  and  quiet  prevails  in  the  camp. 
There  are  only  twenty-four  men  working  in  Castle  Gate 
today,  but  Winter  Quarters  and  Clear  Creek  mines  are 
working  with  full  force  of  men.  The  output  of  the  Utah 
Fuel  Company  and  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  at 
present  is  4,000  tons  per  day.  The  companies  have  in- 
creased the  wages  of  ajl  their  employees  25  cents  per  day 
and  the  miners  before  the  advance  were  mining  2,240  lbs. 
to  the  ton.  Now  they  are  mining  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton. 
Hoping  the  above  report  will  be  satisfactory. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


GENERAL  CANXOX'S  REPORT  MADE  TO  GOVER- 
XOR  WELLS. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
National  Guard  of  Utah, 
Seofield,  Carbon  County,  Utah,  Nov.  26, 1903. 
Hon.  Heber  M .  "Wells,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief: 

Sir:— I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report 
of  my  visit  to  Carbon  County,  as  per  your  verbal  orders 
received  Saturday  night,  November  21,  1903,  to  investi- 
gate conditions  alleged  to  be  eudangerlng  public  peace  as 
well  as  life  and  property  in  some  of  0ie  coal  mining  regions 
of  tiiat  county. 

In  company  with  Captain  W.  C.  "Webb,  Battery  9,  N. 
G.  U.,  and  Mr.  Gomer  Thomas,  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector, 
I  took  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  train  at  8 :30  a,  m.  Sunday, 
November  22nd,  and  proceeding  to  Castle  Gate,  being 
joined  at  Colton  by  Sheriff  Hyrmn  "Wilcox,  whose  tele- 
gram to  you  of  previous  date  had  suggested  the  propriety 
of  your  making  the  investigation  upon  which  I  was  sent. 
During  three  or  four  hours  spent  at  Castle  Gate  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  not  only  a  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  of  that  place,  but  also  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  foreigners,  who  were  able  to  understand  and 
speak  the  English  language.  In  no  single  case  did  I  find  a 
desire  other  than  to  resume  work  in  the  mine  if  assured 
protection  from  violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  do  so.  It  is  true,  the  English-speaking  por- 
tion did  not  allege  any  fear  of  violence  or  charge  that  Ihey 
had  been  in  any  special  instance  threatened  or  menaced, 
but  some  of  them  declared  that  under  the  conditions  at  that 
time  e.xisting  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  alarm  was  so 
universal  that  they  would  not  dare  to  leave  their  families 
unprotected  while  they  themselves  were  at  work.  The  for- 
eigners with  whom  I  conversed  who  were  mostly  Italians, 
said  that  while  they  wished  to  go  to  work,  they  were  afraid 
to  do  so  and  when  asked  as  to  whether  they  could  furnish 
the  names  of  those  who  had  threatened  them,  they  mani- 
fested entire  unwillingness  to  give  the  information. 
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I  was  informed  of  one  or  two  instances  where  shots 
had  been  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  coke  ovens,  and  that 
men  had  actually  been  threatened  with  violence  to  them- 
selves and  the  burning  of  their  property  if  they  attempted 
to  work,  but  the  information  in  general  came  in  the  uncer- 
tain way  I  have  referred  to. 

I  attended  for  a  short  time  a  lar^e  and  somewhat 
noisy  open-air  meeting  of  foreigners,  which  was  addressed 
by  speakers  whose  language  of  course  I  could  not  under- 
stand, but  it  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  great 
deal  of  rather  wild  enthusiasm  among  the  audience.  At 
this  meeting  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  Mr.  Price,  who 
is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  particular  union  to  which 
the  strikers  are  said  to  belong.  He  said  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  instance  of  violence  having  been  committed  or 
threats  having  been  made  against  any  one  who  wished  to 
go  to  work  and  further  declared  that  he  would  personally 
depreciate  any  such  attitude,  as  he  knew  from  experience 
that  the  union  could  only  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
tie  and  the  support  of  its  own  best  members  when  it  kept 
within  the  law.  He  insisted  that  such  parades  as  had  been 
held  there  were  not  intended  to  be  disorderly  and  that 
while  his  followers  expected  to  use  every  persuasion  pos- 
sible to  gain  new  membership  or  to  prevent  the  frustra- 
tion of  their  purposes,  they  would  go  no  further  than  the 
law  allowed.  ^ 

When  questioned  as  to  the  grievances  which  had 
brought  about  the  condition  then  existing,  he  enumerated 
some  which  he  admitted  did  not  exist  in  this  State,  and 
practically  conceded  that  the  only  grievance  was  the  un- 
willingness of  the  company  to  recognize  the  union.  He 
spoke  about  having  been  himself  stopped  and  turned  back 
when  upon  peaceable  errand  to  neighboring  coal  camp,  an 
invasion  of  his  rights  he  thought  as  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion as  those  charged  in  the  intimidation  of  the  non-union 
workmen  already  referred  to,  and  he  declared  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the  nresence  of  a  "Mother 
Jones"  to  see  whether  a  gray-haired  woman  should  be 
treated  as  he  had  been.  This  Mother  Jones,  I  understand 
is  also  an  organizer  or  worker  in  the  union. 

Mr.  Price  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  know  of  a 
crowd  of  men  two  nights  before  having  gone  around  from 
house  to  house,  thumping  and  hammering  on  doors  and 


threatening  the  occupants  with  violence,  if  not  death,  if 
they  did  not  stop  work.  He  denied  that  he  knew  of  any 
snch  instances. 

At  this  meeting  I  saw  a  small  American  flag  clum- 
sily hung  on  a  willow  staff  with  several  large  hlack  letters 
painted  upon  the  face  and  with  the  union  down.  I  was  af- 
terward informed  that  this  flag  had  been  repeatedly  car- 
ried around  the  town  in  processions  of  the  strikers,  who 
indulged  in  much  shouting  and  in  occasional  discharge  of 
firearms.  Some  of  those  with  whom  I  afterwards  spoke 
expressed  the  idea  that  this  turning  of  the  flag  ufMide  down 
was  more  through  ignorance  than  intention ;  others,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  it  was  intended  for  an  expresison.  of 
contempt.  During  the  day  of  my  visit  there  was  no  parade, 
although  I  was  assured  that  tiey  had  been  of  daily  oc- 
currence up  to  that  time. 

I  then  proceeded  to  Sunnyside,  reaching  there  about 
dark,  and  had  conversatdons  not  only  with  a  number  of 
ofiScials  and  ex-officials  of  the  town,  but  also  with  em- 
ployees of  the  coal  company,  who  reported  threats  which 
had  been  personally  made  against  them.  A  very  threaten- 
ing ajid  insulting  letter  was  handed  to  me  by  the  men  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  I  was  informed  of  letters  of 
similar  character  which  others  had  received. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  the  effect  that  friends 
had  brought  them  word  that  unless  they  ceased  work  they 
would  wish  they  had.  In  one  instance,  a  man  testified 
that  he  had  been  shot  at  in  the  night,  at  least  the  bullet 
struck  a  few  feet  from  him.  Another  stated  that  in  a  store 
he  had  heard  a  number  of  strikers  declare  that  if  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  evict  from  the  houses  they  were  oc- 
cupying, they  would  resort  to  the  match.  One  of  the  dep- 
uty sheriffs  claimed  to  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  shoot- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  coke  ovens,  and  upon  investiga- 
tion found  loopholes  in  the  rear  of  some  of  the  t^t- 
houses  occupied  by  striking  miners,  and  from  which  they 
believed  the  shooting  to  have  been  done. 

In  a  few  cases,  arrests  had  been  made  of  violators  of 
the  peace,  but  here,  as  at  Castle  Gate,  it  seemed  difficult  to 
obtain  definite  information  as  to  who  the  offMiders  in  any 
of  these  cases  were  and  so  far  as  the  foreigners  were  con- 
cerned they  absolutely  refused  to  tell  from  whom  the 
threats  came.    Meetings  were  held,  so  I  was  informed,  al- 


most  daily,  of  those  who  had  quit  their  eanployment  and 
were  trying  to  induce  others  to  do  likewise  but  at  which 
meetings  none  but  sympathizers  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent. It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  connty, 
as  well  as  of  the  coal  company,  that  the  sitnation  might  im- 
prove by  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  the  number  of 
men  at  work  had  been  steadily  decreasing,  and  before  I  had 
finished  by  investigations  there  was  evidence  enough  to 
show  that  the  following  morning  the  reduction  would  be 
still  greater.  Not  only  were  men  refraining  from  work, 
because,  as  they  said,  they  were  afraid  to  go,  but  others 
from  the  outside  who  had"  been  employed,  had  expressed 
themselves  as  not  daring  to  come  when  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  situation. 

We  were  shown  two  or  three  where  numbers  of  men 
ranging  from  five  to  twelve  in  a  body  were,  at  their  own 
request,  being  protected  by  deputies,  from  violence  which 
they  feared  and  even  with  this  protection  the  largest  body 
I  visited  dedared  their  unwillingness  to  go  to  work  the 
next  morning,  unless  they  could  be  assured  of  absolute 
protection.  Various  estimates  were  made  by  those  with 
whom  I  talked  as  to  the  number  who  are  actually  being 
deterred  from  working  by  fear.  The  most  conservative, 
I  think,  was  that  probably  150  men  were  idle,  who  desired 
to  work,  and.  except  for  the  fear  of  personal  injury,  would 
be  at  work. 

From  this  point  I  proceeded  to  Winter  Quarters, 
where  a  large  number  of  citizens,  at  least  fifty,  I  should 
think,  were  assembled  to  give  me  such  information  as  I 
might  require  so  far  as  was  in  their  power.  These  were  in 
some  cases  business  men,  in  others  employees  of  the  coal 
company  and  representeid  various  nationalities.  At  this 
time  there  had  been  no  trouble  at  either  Clear  Creek  or 
Winter  Quarters,  where  the  mines  are,  but  it  was  expected 
as  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  by  one  of  the  organizers  ear- 
lier this  same  evening. 

It  seems  that  during  the  day  a  committee  of  the  min- 
ers themselves  had  been  appointed  to  canvass  the  camps 
and  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  workmen  as  to  whether 
they  desired  to  quit  work  or  not  and  as  to  whether  they  had 
any  grievances  against  the  coal  company.  Each  of  these 
committees,  by  its  spokesman,  made  a  report  to  me  of  his 
inquiry.   Nearly  all  of  them  said  that  they  had  seen  almost 
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every  workman  in  their  districts.  Some  said  they  had  seen 
and  talked  to  every  single  person.  There  was  entire  nna- 
nimity  in  their  reports,  which  was  that  they  had  no  griev- 
ances against  the  coal  company  and  desired  to  eontinue 
their  work,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  be  forced  into  joining 
any  union,  but  if  a  condition  should  arise  such  as  existed 
at  Castle  Gate  and  Sunnyside,  they  would  not  dare  to  go 
into  the  mines. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Citizens'  Alliance 
seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  strength  in  Scofield,  Winter 
Quarters  and  Clear  Creek  districts,  having  upon  its  rolls 
the  names  of  nearly  600  men,  and  I  espreesed  surprise 
that  in  a  district  where  the  possible  strikers  would  seem 
to  be  so  far  outnumbered  by  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
strike  there  should  be  any  fear  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
from  the  former. 

I  was  answered  that  it  was  not  only  the  fear  on  ihe 
part  of  the  mine  workers  of  violence  to  their  familiew  and 
perhaps  to  their  property  while  they  were  at  work,  but 
that  they  also  anticipated  and  it  had  been  promised  that 
300  or  400  strikers  from  Castle  Gate  intended  to  march 
over  to  Winter  Quarters,  stay  there  and  parade  and  hold 
meetings  until  the  mines  there  should  be  closed  down. 

■rhe  spokesman  for  the  committee  that  had  visited  the 
Finn  miners  said  that  in  the  district  which  he  had  visited 
hardly  a  man  would  dare  to  go  to  work  if  not  assured  of 
protection.  The  English-speaking  representatives  ex- 
pressed the  same  views  and  declared  that  while  the  great- 
est anxiety  was  as  to  their  families,  who  would  have  to  be 
left  alone  while  they  were  at  work,  there  was  great  danger 
to  themselves  who,  being  far  under  ground,  were  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  those  on  the  surface,  who  could,  if  pos- 
sessing force  enough,  easily  wreck  the  sources  of  egress, 
interfere  with  the  fans  or  other  appliances  used  for  sup- 
plying air,  or  in  some  other  way  greatly  imperil  their  lives. 

There  was  a  deep  earnestness  about  the  men  who 
made  these  declarations  for  themselves  and  their  co-work- 
ers, which  very  much  impressed  me,  and  I  was  satisfied 
in  my  mind  that  they  were  very  much  concerned  lest  the 
aid  which  they  felt  should  be  given  might  be  withheld  until 
they  would  have  to  lose  their  employment  for  the  winter 
through  the  closing  down  of  the  mines.  Their  interest  in 
the  matter  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  came  from 
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their  homes  (some  of  them  several  miles  distant)  to  meet 
me  after  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  was  nearly  3  a.  m.  when 
our  meeting  adjourned. 

I  was  furnished  ample  testimony  as  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  signers  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  agreement 
had,  through  fear,  allied  themselves  with  the  other  faction. 
The  case  was  cited  of  one  who,  until  the  union  had  been 
inaugurated  in  this  county,  had  been  prominent  in  advis- 
ir^  his  fellow-countrymen  not  to  be  led  away  by  organizers 
or  agitators,  and  who  when  the  agitation  began,  was  con- 
fronted by  some  of  tiie  organizers  with  some  of  his  own 
statements  accompanied  by  the  significant  advice  that  he 
had  better  keep  still  or  he  would  be  fixed.  The  advice  was 
so  suggestive  that  he  not  only  kept  still,  so  far  as  other 
talk  was  concerned,  but  became  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
first  unions  organized  in  the  county.  He  told  all  this  to  a 
friend  of  many  years  standing,  who  repeated  it  to  me. 

We  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  November  23rd,  and  the  preparation  of  the  writ- 
ten report  was  b^rnn  that  day ;  but  through  order  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General,  requiring  my 
presence  and  services  in  Carbon  County,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  complete  same  until  this  time. 

I  may  sum  my  observations  as  follows :  Very  few  ac- 
tual outrages  have  been  committed  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 
There  had  been  much  marching  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  disorder,  with  some  discharging  of  firearms  under  cir- 
cumstances which  suggest  that  it  was  intended  for  intimi- 
dation. There  was  the  burning  of  a  railroad  car  at  Sun- 
nyside,  which  was  believed  to  be  caused  by  incendiarism, 
as  two  men  were  seen  to  run  away  from  the  spot  as  the 
flames  began  to  leap  over  the  woodwork,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness Uiey  could  not  be  recognized  or  apprehended,  Thcie 
has  been  a  vast  amount  of  actual  threatening  and  thorough- 
ly successful  intimidation  and  there  exists  beyond  question 
a  feeling  of  great  fear  for  personal  safety  in  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  men  who  wish  to  work,  but  dare  not  do  so. 

The  situation,  all  in  all,  I  r^ard  as  extremely  strained. 
I  believe  it  will  grow  worse  unless  promptly  relieved,  and 
I  submit  that  confidence  would  be  much  strengthened  and 
the  feeling  of  safety  and  stabllitj'  restored  if  the  request  of 
the  sheriff,  which  I  found  backed  up  very  generally  by  al- 
most all  the  English-speaking  people  that  T  met,  namely. 
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the  sending  of  trodpe  into  some  portion  of  the  county,  could 
be  compli;^  with. 

Tb  coal  company  had  at  the  time  of  my  visit  about 
150  men  employed  as  deputy  sheriffs  to  protect  its  prop- 
erty and  to  give  such  protection  as  they  could  to  its  em- 
ployees, but  the  feeling  was  general  that  the  power  of  the 
State  as  represented  in  its  uniformed  and  organized  troops 
would  inspire  much  more  respect  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  be  disorderly  or  riotous,  as  well  as  a 
greater  measure  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  law-abiding  but  do  not  feel  entirely  safe  under 
the  protection  which  tiiey  are  now  receiving.  In  this  view 
I  have  to  say  that  I  concur. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant. 
JOHN  0.  CANNON, 
Bngadicr-General,  N.  G.  U. 


STATE  BOAED  OFFERS  TO  ARBITRATE  STRIKE. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  19,  1903. 

Messrs.  Crawford  and  Lee,  Sunnyside,  Utah: 

Board  of  Arbitration,  after  conference  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, tenders  its  service  to  settle  dispute  between  the 
Utah  Fuel  Company  and  its  employees.  Come  at  once  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  confer  with  us.  Will  you  arbitrate? 
Answer  at  once  by  wire,  care  Tribune  office. 

J.  S.  DAVELER,  Secretary. 

In  answer  to  this  measure  of  the  Arbitration  Board, 
the  Utah  Fuel  Company,  through  W.  H.  Myers,  general 
sales  agent  of  the  company,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage last  night  from  Vice-President  Kramer  of  the  com- 
pany, who  is  now  at  Castle  Gate: 

"Castle  Gate,  Nov.  19. 

"W.  H.  Myers:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
you,  dictated  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  to  which  they 


ask  that  I  wire  to  J.  S.  Daveler,  Secretarj-  of  the  Board, 
care  of  Salt  Lake  Tiibane,  the  message  of  the  Bl  "rd  being 
as  follows: 

'After  conference  with  Governor  Wells,  we  onder- 
stand  that  yea,  on  behalf  of  the  Utah  Fnel  Company,  would 
be  willing  to  arbitrate  differences  which  now  exist  between 
the  Utah.  Fnel  Company  and  certain  of  your  employees. 
Is  it  correct?' 

This  company  is  at  all  times  willing  to  arbitrate  any 
differences  that  may  arise  between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees pertaining  to  wages,  hours  and  any  and  all  ques- 
tions incident  thereto,  but  it  declines  to  arbitrate  any  ques- 
tion that  has  as  its  purpose  the  recognition  of  the  United 
Mine  "Workers  of  America  or  any  otiier  union  that  arro- 
gates unto  itself  the  right  to  shut  down  at  its  own  will  or 
pleasure  mines,  whether  organized  or  not,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  it  would  give  any  such  union  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  selection,  employment  and  retention  in  service 
and  discipline  of  aJl  employees,  includiuK  mine  officials 
who  would  not  be  members  of  the  union.  It  is  understood 
that  the  law  creating  the  Board  of  Arbitration  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  Board  take  jurisdiction  pending  a  strike  or 
lockout  when  matters  of  difference  exist  between  employ- 
ers and  employees.  No  grievances  whatever  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  by  any  of  its  employees 
prior  to  their  quitting  work  at  Sunnyside.  Out  of  the  850 
employees,  some  200  who  had  gone  out  on  strike  submitted 
twelve  grievances  several  days  after  they  quit  work,  all  of 
which  were  answered  to  their  committee. 

"The  concessions  made  by  the  company,  so  far  as  its 
officers  are  aware,  were  satisfactory,  as  no  further  com- 
munication has  been  received  from  their  committee.  We 
are  unofficially  advised  that  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  held 
by  the  200  men,  they  voted  to  continue  the  strike  for  the 
reason  that  the  company  declined  to  comply  with  their 
demand  for  the  exclusive  recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Upwards  of  400  of  the  employees  at 
Sunnyside  refused  to  join  in  this  demand  and  are  now  at 
work. 

"Within  the  past  few  days  national  organizers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers   of  America  have  been   at   Sun- 


nyside,  and  we  are  informed  they  decline  to  oflBcially  or- 
ganize the  200  men  for  tie  reason  that  the  constitution  of 
the  organization  prevented  recognition  or  authority  to 
form  a  local  lodge  composed  of  men  who  are  upon  a  strike, 
and  thereupon  organized  a  probationary  membership  and 
advised  these  men  to  go  back  to  work  pending  a  l^al  or- 
ganization under  their  constitution. 

"Proper  and  sufficient  notice  was -given  to  all  em- 
ployees that  unless  they  returned  to  work  November  14th, 
they  would  be  discharged  from  farther  service  with  this 
company.  Thereupon  about  200  men  did  not  go  to  wori: 
and  were  discharged.  At  Castle  Qate,  outside  national 
organizers  succeeded  in  getting  about  one-third  of  the  men 
who  were  at  work  to  join  the  union,  and  immediately  there- 
after a  strike  was  called  without  submitting  to  the  company 
any  grievances  whatever,  and  we  are  therefore  unadviseif 
that  tiere  exists  for  arbitration  any  grievances  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  on  strike.  The  strikers  at 
both  Castle  Gate  and  Sunnyside  have  undertaken  to  intimi- 
date and  by  coercion  to  prevent  a  majority  of  our  em- 
ployees from  going  to  work. 

GEORGE  W.  KBAMEK. 


ADOPT  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  citizens  of  Scofield  held  a  largely-attended  meet- 
ing Monday  night,  December  21,  when  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted.  During  the  meeting, 
speeches  were  made  in  English,  Italian  and  Slavonic.  The 
resolutions  read : 

Resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  Citizens  Alliance  in 
mass  meeting  assembled : 

First^That  we  will  sujiport  the  Utah  Fuel  Company 
and  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  in  their  determina- 
tion to  conduct  their  own  business  and  operate  their  own 
mines. 

Second — That  a  strike  at  "Winter  Quarters  and  Clear 
Creek  would  be  an  injur;-  to  all  and  a  benefit  to  none.  TliM 
it  would  injure  and  paralyze  business  and  would  result  in 
untold  suffering  and  misery  upon  many  of  our  people. 
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Third— That  the  miners  of  these  camps  are  satisfied 
with  their  wages  and  with  the  treatment  received  by  ttiem 
at  the  hands  of  their  employers,  and  we  denounce  the  at- 
tempts of  irresponsible,  imported  agitators  and  profes- 
sional disturbers  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  for 
the  purpose  of  fomenting  strife  and  discord  that  can  ac- 
complish no  good.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  towns  and  villages  and  in  our  country  should  with  firm- 
ness oppose  the  unreasonable  demand  made  by  the  emis- 
saries from  Colorado,  and  should  uphold  law  and  order. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  endorse  the  officers  of  the 
coal  company  in  gnarding  their  property  and  the  lives 
of  loyal  employees  from  danger,  and  that  we  endorse  the 
officers  of  said  companies  and  the  sheriff  of  this  county 
in  asking  the  Governor  to  send  militia  here  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  want  neither  professional 
agitators,  anarchists  or  dynamiters  in  our  midst,  and  we  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  ask  that  class  of  people  to  leave  Car- 
bon County  and  Scofield  for  Carbon  County  and  Scofield's 
good. 

These  resolutions  represented  the  sentiment  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  old-timers  of  Scofield  and  "Winter  Quarters, 
citizens  and  employees  of  the  company,  some  of  whom 
have  lived  here  as  long  as  25  years ;  those  who  have  homes 
here;  families  here  and  whose  every  interst  is  centered  in 
this  district. 


CONFERRED  WITH  THE  GOVERNOR. 

State  Senator  Siraon  Bamberger,  S.  H.  Love,  George 
N.  Lawrence,  of  the  Sixth  Senatorial  District;  Senator 
Harden  Bennion  of  the  Twelfth  District,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city  yesterday;  Hoyt  Sherman  of  the  Utah  Com- 
mission of  the  World 's  Fair,  Thomas  Hull,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  Brigadier  General  John  Q.  Can- 
non, Adjutant  General  Charles  S.  Burton,  Secretary  of 
State  James  T.  Hammond,  and  Joseph  Young,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad.  The 
latter  was  present  in  a  double  capaoitv.  His  road  is  more 
or  less  effected  by  the  strike  and  should  the  troops  he 


called  out  they  would  be  handled  by  Mb  road,  and  he  de- 
sired as  much  time  as  }>ossibIe  in  making  preparations  for 
their  transportafion. 

The  Governor  invited  the  members  of  ike  Legislature 
to  be  present,  that  he  might  confer  with  them  relative  to  the 
financial  phase  of  the  matter.  He  also  desired  to  lay  tJie 
facets  of  ttie  case  before  them,  and  secure  from  them  ex- 
pressions as  to  what  they  thought  was  best  to  be  done  in 
the  premises.  They  were  united  in  the  opinion  that  the 
situation  is  sufQciently  grave  to  warrant  calling  out  the 
guard. 

They  commended  the  Governor  upon  his  willingness 
to  take  tile  situation  in  hand  so  quickly  and  lay  plans  to 
cope  with  it  with  a  firm  hand. 

Relative  to  the  financial  part  of  the  matter,  they  as- 
sured the  Governor  that  he  need  not  have  any  fear  rela- 
tive to  the  willingness  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  special 
ses^on  as  soon  as  the  proclamation  might  be  issued,  and 
come  to  his  aid  by  passing  an  appropriation  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  Guard  upon  the  scene  of  the 
coal  strike  as  long  as  the  situation  may  require  an  armed 
force  to  protect  life  and  property. 


(JOVERNOR  WELLS'  PROCLAMATION. 

A  proclamation  issued  by  Governor  Wells  last  night 
calls  out  the  entire  troops  of  the  National  Guard  of  Utah, 
it  follows: 

By  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah. — A  Proclamation : 

Whereas,  the  Sheriff  of  Carbon  County  represents  that 
he  and  tiie  local  police  authority  in  said  county  are  unable 
to  maintain  law  and  order  at  Scofteld,  Castle  Gate,  and 
Sunnyside,  in  said  county,  and  calls  upon  the  Executive  of 
this  State  for  aid,  and, 

Whereas,  After  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
such  representations,  it  appears  that  there  is  imminent  dMi- 
ger  of  breaches  of  tite  peace  and  destruction  of  life  and 
property  in  said  county, 
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Now,  Therefore,  I,  Heber  M.  Wells,  Governor,  in  pur- 
suance of  and  by  authority  vested  in  me,  do  hereby  call  out 
and  order  the  active  services  of  the  State  for  the  execution 
of  its  laws,  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  the  prevention  of  the  menace  to  life  and  de- 
struction of  property,  the  organized  and  equipped  militia 
known  as  the  National  Guard  of  Utah,  the  particular  or- 
ganization of  which  as  which  as  the  same  may  be  required, 
with  their  special  place  of  service  within  said  eonntj-,  it  be 
as  shall  hereafter  he  designated  in  proper  military  orders. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused,  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to  be  hereunto  fixed, 
this  twenty-third  day  of  November,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three.  HEBER  M.  WELLS. 

By  the  Governor. 

J.  T.  HAMMOND, 

(Seal.)  Secretary  of  State. 


GENERAL  ORDERS  ISSUED. 

Adjutant-General  Burton  last  night  issued  a  general 
order  directing  the  assemblage  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Utah.    His  oraer  follows : — 

Headquarters  National  Guard  of  Utah, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  23,  1903. 

General  Order  No.  — .  The  Brigadier-General  Com- 
manding the  National  Guard  of  Utah  is  ordered  and  di- 
rected to  assemble  without  delay  such  organizations  of  ihe 
National  Guard  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  station  the 
same  in  Carbon  County  to  assist  in  the  enforcemMit  of  the 
laws  of  the  State,  preserve  life  and  property  and  prevent 
breadies  of  the  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  of  this  State  of  even  date  herewitlt.  He 
is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements,  incur  all 


proper  expense,  accounting  for  the  same  on  r^ular  vondi- 
ers  and  issue  all  detail  instructions  necessary  for  execation 
of  this  order. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

CHAS.  S.  BUETON,  Adjutant^Gteneral. 


WHY    GOVERNOR    WELLS    CALLED    OUT    THE 
GUARD. 

On  November  23,  1903,  Governor  Wells  made  the  fol- 
lowing; statement  concerning  the  strike  situation  and  the 
necessity  for  calling  out  the  troops : 

"The  calling  out  of  the  militia  was  a  step  I  was  ex- 
tremely loth  to  take  and  only  decided  to  do  so  after  full 
investigation.  There  is  no  question  but  the  facts  fully  war- 
rant it.  Conditions  are  simply  these;  A  large  mimher  of 
the  coal  miners  are  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  their  wages 
and  their  hours,  and  all  their  surroundings.  They  have  no 
grievances  against  their  employers  and  all  they  ask  is  to 
be  let  alone.  The  striking  coal  miners  led  by  so-called 
organizers,  won't  let  them  alone,  but  they  are  threatening 
and  intimidating  the  satisfied  men  that  if  they  continue  at 
work  they  will  do  them  bodily  harm.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  satisfied  men  are  afraid  to  go  to  work  because 
of  possible  violence  to  themselves  and  families.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  has  reported  to  me  that  he  and  all  his 
forces  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  are  power- 
less to  maintain  peace  and  protect  life  and  property.  I 
have  been  informed  of  instances  of  personal  violence  and 
threats  to  kill  and  bum  persons  and  property.  It  is  in  my 
opinion  a  condition  demanding  an  immediate  check.  While 
I  am  an  advocate  of  the  legislative  rights  of  organized  la- 
bor, I  object,  and  will  resist  any  attempt  to  visit  upon 
the  people  of  this  State  the  sins  of  another  State.  We  were 
foremost  to  legalize  the  eight-hour  day  in  Utah,  and  instead 
of  being  applauded  and  assisted  and  respected  for  it,  these 
agitators  are  seeking  to  punish  us  for  it.  It  won't  do.  As 
long  as  I  am  Governor,  I  shall  resist  the  tyrannical  and 
unlawful  interference  of  individuals  or  unions  with  the 
peaceable  pusuits  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.    Such  mem- 


bers  of  the  Legislature  as  I  have  been  able  to  confer  with 
are  a  unit  in  insisting  upon  this  course  as  the  plain  duty 
of  the  State. 

I  expect  to  keep  the  military  forces  in  the  field  until 
the  last  vestige  of  danger  to  oar  citizens  has  passed.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  assemble  the  Legislature  to  lay  the  situa- 
tion before  them  and  ask  for  furttier  resources,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  in  doing  it" 


MINBES'  DEMANDS  FORMS  THE  BASIS  OF  CON- 
FERENCES. 

The  demands  of  the  striking  miners  of  Carbon  County 
as  prepared  by  William  Crawford,  Chairman,  and  David 
Wilson,  Secretary,  of  the  meeting  held  November  10, 
1903,  are  as  follows : 

First— That  tracklayers  shall  lay  and  take  out  track 
in  all  cross-cuts,  the  company  to  pay  $2.50  per  day  for 
driving  the  same. 

Second—  That  we  have  2,000  pounds  for  a  ton,  instead 
of  2,240  pounds,  the  system  used  by  this  company  at  the 
present  time. 

Third— Have  the  scales  properly  tested  from  time  to 
time  by  a  Government  official. 

Four — That  the  miners  receive  20  per  cent  advance 
on  2,000  pounds. 

Fifth— Any  miner  taken  from  usual  place  of  work  to 
drive  or  any  other  work,  shall  receive  $3.25.  per  day. 

Sixth — That  the  company  replace  the  50  cents  per 
yard  taken  off  entries  about  eight  months  ago. 

Seventh— That  the  miners  have  a  dieck  weighraan  at 
each  tipple,  his  pay  to  be  deducted  through  the  office. 

Eighth — That  drivers,  timbermen,  trackmen  and  all 
other  inside  daymen  receive  20  per  cent  per  day  in  advance. 

Ninth — That  all  outside  men  connected  with  the  mines 
receive  20  per  cent  advance  and  teamsters  have  fifteen  min- 
utes to  care  for  their  teams,  as  formerly. 

Tenth— That  we  abolish  the  coupon  and  scrip  system. 

Eleventh— That  we  shall  receive  pay  semi-monthly. 


Twelfth— That  no  employee  he  suspended  or  dis- 
charged for  taking  part  in  these  proceedings,  and  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  be  recognized. 


ITALIAN  CONSUL  HEARS  GRIEVANCES  OF  HIS 
COUNTRYMEN. 

Seofield,  Utah,  Nov.  29, 1903. 

Dr.  Goiseppe  Cuneo,  Italian  Consul,  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  today  hstemng  to  the  grievances  of  his 
countrymen.    He  will  present  their  troubles  to  the  officials. 

He  maies  the  following  statement: 

"My  duty  called  me  here  to  do  all  I  could  to  preserve 
law  and  order,  and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  my  coun- 
trymen. By  means  of  committee  of  five,  I  finally  learned 
what  I  believe  to  be  their  grievances.  They  desire  control 
of  the  weights  of  the  coal  which  is  taken  from  the  mines. 
They  also  want  an  increase  in  wages.  They  further  desire 
that  the  miion  be  recognized  by  the  company.  All  the  com- 
mittees, with  one  exception,  stated  that  the  company  filches 
from  the  men  on  the  weight.  They  admitted  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages  had  been  granted  by  the  company  to  some 
of  the  men,  but  said  that  the  men  were  now  compelled  to 
mine  more  than  a  ton  of  coal  to  get  credit  for  one  ton. 
For  that  reason,  they  desire  to  have  control  of  the  weights. 
The  one  committee  which  was  an  exception  in  these  dele- 
gations, objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  implying  filch  or 
steal.  The  one  committee  denied  that  the  company  actually 
filched  from  the  men,  but  they  said  that  it  took  advantage 
of  the  miners.  They  also  claim  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to 
investigate  that  phase  of  their  grievances  yet.  The  oiily 
advice  I  gave  them  was  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  to  re- 
si)ect  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.  I  put  before  them 
llie  danger  and  damages  that  would  arise  from  a  strike. 
I  told  them  that  they  should  by  no  means  listen  to  anyone's 
advice,  not  even  mine  or  that  of  organizers,  but  to  follow 
only  their  own  conscience  and  do  what  they  thought  was 
right.   My  motive  is  strictly  independent  and  my  position  is 
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neutral.  I  will  get  a  statement  of  the  other  side  of  the 
trouble  from  the  officiala  of  the  company.  I  will  then'  pre- 
sent both  sides  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Utah, 
and  report  the  same  to  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Italy. 
There  my  duties  will  end." 

Dr.  Cuneo  reported  the  result  of  liis  investigations  to 
(i.  W,  Kramer,  vice-president  of  the  Utah  Fuel  Company, 
also  to  General  Cannon.  He  is  to  confer  with  the  Governor 
during  the  week. 


COMMERCIAL    CLUB    COMMENDS    ACTION    OF 
GOVERNOR  WELLS. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Coinmercial  Club,  held  at  4  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon, 
December  let,  the  following  resolution  was,  after  an  ex- 
tended discussion,  unanimously  adopted: 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  after  a  careful  and  thorough  can- 
vass of  tlie  causes  and  conditions  of  the  coal  miners'  strike 
in  Carbon  County,  this  State,  we  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  the 
action  of  His  Excellency,  Governor  Wells,  in  calling  out 
the  troops  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order,  protecting 
life  and  property  and  enforcing  the  law  in  the  district  af- 
fected by  said  strike,  was  entirely  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances and  absolutely  necessarj-  for  the  aceomplishmeni 
of  the  purpose  indicated. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  eaniestly  coumiend  him  for 
the  thoroughness  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  in- 
vestigated the  situation  and  the  promptness  with  which  he 
has  exercised  his  authority  as  Governor  in  this  emergency. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  pledge  him  loyal  support 
should  developments,  in  his  judgment,  warrant  the  calling 
of  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  any  other 
measure  he  may,  as  Governor  of  Utah,  decide  to  be  proper 
in  his  effort  to  effect  an  early  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences at  present  existing  between  tiie  Utah  Fuel  Company 
and  its  employees. 
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Taken  from  Goodwin's  Weekly: 

"The  Governor  has  done  well  to  hnrry  the  State 
Guard  forward,  and  while  we  hope  no  violence  will  be  at- 
tempted, we  further  hope  that  ^ould  there  be  canse  for 
sharp  work  it  will  be  done  in  a  way  that  will  be  notice  to 
every  scoundrel  in  the  land  who  poses  under  the  guise  of 
a  laborer." 


TALK  WITH  SUPERINTENDENT  SHARP  OF  SUN- 
NYSIDE. 

Sunnyside,  January  2, 1904. 

"If  the  State  of  Utah  can  furnish  us  enough  miners 
to  work  our  mines,  the  Utah  men  will  be  given  every  pref- 
erence and  we  will  hire  no  more  foreigners.  This  company 
has  had  enough  of  the  foreign  element,  which  has  caused 
us  so  much  trouble  and  we  will  hire  no  more  foreigners 
unless  we  are  forced  to. ' ' 

Mr.  Sharp  made  this  statement  to  me  in  the  course  of  a 
general  discussion  of  the  Carbon  County  strike  and  its 
probable  results.    Continuing,  he  said : 

"The  company  was,  in  the  first  place,  forced  to  hire 
foreigners,  because  no  other  class  of  miners  could  be  se- 
cured. We  would  get  plenty  of  applications  from  the  farm- 
ers in  the  valleys  during  the  fall  and  winter,  but  in  the 
spring  these  men  would  go  away  again  and  we  'would  be 
up  against  it'  for  help.  The  foreigners  came  and  wanted 
work.  They  came,  as  a  rule,  good  miners,  and  we  had  to 
have  miners,  so  we  filled  up  our  mines  with  them  to  pur 
sorrow,  as  the  outcome  has  proved,  and  we  are  through 
with  them,  if  we  can  get  along  without  them. 

"We  have  had  a  hard  fight  to  get  men  here  during 
the  past  two  months,  but  we  are  beginning  to  see  daylight 
ahead  now.  In  times  past,  the  farmers  have  come  here 
looking  for  work  in  the  fail.  Sometimes  we  could  give  it  to 
them,  but  sometimes  we  could  not.  This  condition  worked 
against  us  when  we  sent  out  among  the  farmers  in  the  val- 
leys after  the  strike  was  declared.  Some  of  them  who  had 
been  disappointed  when  they  applied  for  work  before. 
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would  say  sometiiing  Jike  tiiis  to  our  agents :  'Hew  do  I 
know  that  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  hold  a  job  theret  How 
do  I  know  you  will  not  get  some  foreigner  to  take  my  place 
as  soon  as  you  can  find  oneV  We  needed  these  farmer 
boys.  Needed  thenx  badly.  So  we  had  to  guarantee  them 
employment  for  as  long  a  period  as  we  had  employment 
for  thMQ  and  as  long  as  they  could  do  the  work.  Accord- 
ingly we  told  them  what  I  have  just  told  you,  that  Utah 
men  would  be  given  every  preference  in  these  mines  from 
now  on,  and  that  if  we  could  prevent  it,  the  foreign  ele- 
ment would  never  again  be  permitted  in  the  mines  of  ttie 
Utah  Fuel  Company.  But  can  Utah  famish  us  enough 
men!  We  will  do  our  part,  if  the  working  men  of  Utah  will 
turn  out  in  numbers  sufficient  to  operate  our  mines.  Some 
of  the  men  we  have  here  now  will  no  doubt  stay  with  us. 
Otiiers  will  likely  return  to  their  farms  in  the  spring.  We 
mast  operate  the  year  round,  and  if  we  cannot  get  enough 
English-speaking  men  to  keep  the  plant  running,  we  may 
have  to  fill  np  with  foreigners  again.  We  will  do  it  only  as 
a  last  resort.  We  have  suffered  enough  through  these  for- 
eigners." 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger  of  organizing 
the  men  now  in  our  mines,  against  us,"  Mr.  Sharp  con- 
tinued in  answer  to  a  question.  "The  Mormon  Church 
took  a  hand  in  tiiis  trouble  and  these  young  fellows  now  in 
our  mines  are  mostly  Mormons.  All  their  teaching  through 
all  their  lives  have  been  against  secret  organizations  end 
even  should  organizers  manage  to  reach  them,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  could  be  organized.  It  is  against  all  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  impressed  upon  these  young  men 
from  their  infancy  and  they  are  not  going  to  forget  all  their 
teaching  readily.  These  men  came  here  knowing  that  a 
strike  was  in  progress.  Many  of  them  felt  that  their  ac- 
ceptance of  a  position  in  these  mines  might  entail  upon 
them  a  risk  of  personal  injury.  They  have  been  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  strikers  publicly  and  privately,  and  tbev 
have  no  love  for  the  men  who  have  thus  attacked  them.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  strikers  mak- 
ing enoagh  converts  among  the  men  now  at  work  for  us  to 
cause  us  trouble.  The  Utah  Fuel  Company  has  a  campaign 
of  education  ahead.  We  must  educate  our  miners.  It 
would  be  silly  to  tell  you  that  all  the  men  now  working 
are  capable  miners,  because  they  are  not,  and  know  they 


are  not.  But  in  the  main  they  are  men  who  will  make  good 
mjnere,  if  they  stick  to  us  and  if  others  will  act  with  ttem. 
It  will  cost  the  company  something  to  educate  these  boys 
in  coal  mining,  but  we  figure  that  the  benefits  resulting 
from  eliminating  the  foreign  element  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  cost.  It  is  costing  us  a  good  bit  to  operate 
these  mines  right  now.  We  will  have  a  great  number  of 
company  guards  to  pay.  "We  have  to  pay  overseers  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  inexperienced  miners,  and  we 
are  suffering  financially  in  many  ways  through  the  lack  of 
experienced  miners,  but  we  are  determined  to  make  ouf 
policy  win  if  we  can.  We  are  getting  strong  support  from 
the  people  in  the  valleys  about  here,  especially  the  promi- 
nent Mormons.  These  people  realize  that  a  market  for 
their  produce  and  for  their  labor  was  in  peril  and  they  ral- 
lied to  our  support.  I  know,  personally,  that  many  farmers 
BOW  at  work  in  our  mines  came  here  not  only  becanse 
they  needed  work,  but  because  they  realized  that  if  the 
company  lost  this  strike  their  farms  would  become  prac- 
tically worthless.  We  have  been  blamed  for  filling  our 
mines  with  foreigners.  I  have  explained  to  you  how  this 
came  about.  We  are  as  sick  of  the  foreigners  as  the  pub- 
lic possibly  can  be  and  we  are  only  too  willing  to  become 
party  to  an  agreement  to  keep  them  out  forever." 

Mr.  Sharp's  views,  as  expressed  above,  are  based  on 
tlie  belief  that  the  Carbon  County  strikers  are  hopelessly 
beaten,  a  belief  unanimously  expressed  as  well  by  other 
high  officials  of  the  company.  So  far  as  surface  indica- 
tions in  the  camps  show,  tlie  belief  is  correct.  Yet  the 
strike  leaders  and  the  strikers  in  general  still  maintain  that 
the  strike  has  only  begun,  Tliey  are  submitting  peaceably 
to  eviction,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  they  believe  they 
have  good  legal  grounds  for  resistenee  in  the  courts.  Many 
of  them  are  moving  off  the  company's  grounds  to  twits 
pitched  adjacent  to  the  mines  and  are  subsisting  partiallv 
on  supplies  furnished  by  the  unions.  A  few.  very  few. 
have  returned  to  work  in  the  mines  and  repudiated  the 
union.  Large  numbers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  one 
per  cent  mile  rate  offered  by  the  Rio  Grande  Western  and 
are  leaving  for  other  States. 

The  strike  leaders  annoance  no  line  of  campaign,  and 
the  future  of  the  people  now  living  in  tents  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  pure  speculation.    The  tents  are  new,  are  floored 


with  wood,  straw,  etc.,  and  e(]iiipped  with  stoves.  They  are 
fairly  comfortable,  but  it  is  useless  to  contend  that  any 
tent,  however  well  furnished,  is  so  desirable  for  residence 
purposes  as  the  poorest  house  during  the  winter  days  and 
nights  in  the  Utah  mountains.  It  naturally  follows  that 
the  strikers,  their  wives  and  children  will  suffer  as  a  result 
of  the  movement  to  the  tents.  The  next  question  is.  What 
will  they  gain!  Theirleaders,  so  far,  have  not  given  a  defi- 
nite answer  to  the  question.  Speculation  is  easy  and  piir- 
poseless. 

The  number  of  the  strikers  in  Carbon  County  has  di- 
minished perceptibly  dnring  the  past  two  weeks.  It  is  idle 
to  argue  to  the  eontrarj-  with  one  who  has  been  on  the 
ground  during  that  period.  The  fact  is  ever>-where  appar- 
ent. Exact  figures  are  not  obtainable,  but  the  loss  of  300 
from  the  strength  during  the  early  days  of  the  strike  might 
not  be  excessive.  The  low  rate  of  the  Rio  Grande  Road  is 
moving  people  away  fast,  as  proved  by  the  records  of  the 
ticket  agents.  Over  forty  strikers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  rate  and  left  Sunnyside  alone,  during  the  week  just 
closed.  Most  of  them  likely  will  not  come  back.  The  same 
is  true  in  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  other  camps  in 
the  county. 


FINALLY  REACH  AGREEMENT. 

Magnanimous  concessions  are  made  by  the  Utah  Fuel 
Company. 

Ready  acquiescence  on  part  of  striking  miners,  who 
save  for  themselves  the  sum  of  $75,000. 

By  magnanimous  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Utah 
Fuel  Company  and  ready  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
striking  miners,  a  settlement  has  been  reached  by  which  the 
most  bitter  and  vicious  labor  struggle  in  the  history  of  the 
State  is  practically  terminated.  The  fight  for  union  recog- 
nition, however,  will  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  settle- 
ment was  reached  today  between  (i .  W.  Kramer,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  Attorney  W.  H.  Kine;,  on  belialf 
of  the  strikers.  It  does  not  effect  the  claims  of  either  con- 
tending faction  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  grievances 
but  peniianently  settles  all  tinancial  controversies.    At  the 
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same  time  it  destroys  any  apparent  reason  or  excase  for 
the  strikers  to  continue  to  reside  in  this  county.  Represen- 
tatives of  both  sides  believes  that  a  general  exodus  of  for- 
eigners will  begin  in  a  short  time. 

The  agreement  reached  today  saves  the  strikers  a  sum 
approximately  of  $75,000  which  would  likely  have  been 
confiscated  by  the  company  for  the  arbitration  proceedings. 
It  was  this  threatened  confiscation  of  miners'  homes  which 
caused  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  State  and  famished 
whatever  pretest  was  necessary  for  the  sending  of  the 
State  troops  into  the  coal  fields.  By  means  of  the  agree- 
ment, all  probability  of  an  actual  conflict  has  been  averted 
and  with  the  exception  of  three  small  detachmeaita  tlie  mili- 
tary forces  have  been  removed  from  the  field. 

The  strikers  own  225  houses  which  have  been  erected 
on  company  property.  According  to  the  terms  of  their 
agreement  with  the  company,  they  could  be  evicted  at 
any  time.  Suits  to  drive  them  from  their  homes  have  been 
begun  in  all  the  camps.  They  were  delayed,  however, 
pending  the  negotiations  for  a  settlement,  and  have  now 
been  dimissed. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  just  reached  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  three  appraisers.  S.  C  Sherrill,  a 
contractor  employed  by  tie  company,  was  selected  while 
the  strikers  appointed  H.  H.  Mclntyre,  a  contractor  and 
member  of  a  trades  union  of  Salt  Lake.  These  two  agreed 
upon  a  third,  who  is  Hod.  L.  M.  Olsen,  a  merchant  of 
Price  and  a  former  member  of  the  Legislature.  The  ap- 
praisers are  now  visiting  the  various  camps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  values  of  the  houses  in  dispute. 

They  will  appraise  all  the  houses  and  improvements 
owned  by  each  s^king  teilant  and  also  fix  a  reasonable 
rental  value  of  the  property.  When  this  is  completed, 
the  company  will  lease  the  improvements  for  six  months 
and  pay  the  rental  value  fixed  by  the  appraisers  in  advance 
for  the  specified  period  of  six  months. 

The  owners,  or  strikers,  will  have  the  right  to  sell  the 
property  at  any  time  before  October  31,  1904,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  company,  or  to  remove  the  improve- 
ments from  the  company  property  at  any  time  before.  In 
the  event  the  property  is  not  sold  or  removed  before  Octo- 
ber 31, 1904,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  company.    The 
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strikers  are  granted  permission  to  visit  the  property  at 
stated  intervalB. 

The  agreement  further  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  an  agent  or  an  attorney  to  represent  the  strikers  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  leasing,  sale  or  removal  of  property 
or  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Attorneys 
King  and  Fowler  were  named  as  trustees. 

This  agreement  goes  into  effect  at  once  and  has  been 
ratified  by  all  of  the  strikers,  with  the  exception  of  a  score 
of  miners  at  Castle  Gate,  who  are  from  a  southern  pro- 
vince of  Italy.  They  are  violently  opposing  any  settle- 
ment where  they  must  give  up  their  homes,  and  threaten  a 
disturbance.  Their  opposition  is  not  considered  serious, 
however. 

The  agreement  is  highly  satisfactory  to  both  the  com- 
pany and  tiie  strikers.  The  strikers  regard  it  as  a  victory, 
for  the  reason,  they  explain,  that  in  case  they  win  in  their 
struggle  for  union  recognition  and  are  again  given  employ- 
ment by  the  company,  they  will  have  homes  to  which  to  re- 
turn. If  they  lose  in  the  labor  fight,  they  still  have  the 
property.  Company  oCBcials,  on  the  other  band,  declare 
that  tiie  strikers  must  now  leave  the  county.  They  are  not 
employed  and  have  no  further  claim  to  consider.  Their 
removal  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  it  is  asserted. 
Aside  from  the  claims  of  the  two  opponents,  it  is  evident 
that  endless  litigation  involving  an  enormous  expenditure, 
has  been  avoided.  The  eviction  suits  would  have  be^i  bit- 
terly contested  by  both  parties. 

Meanwhile,  the  strikers  are  living  in  tents  provided 
by  the  national  organization.  They  assert  that  they  will 
live  in  the  county  until  the  union  is  recognized,  and  will 
succeed  in  organizing  any  forces  which  the  company  im- 
ports. There  are  still  between  500  and  600  strikers  in  the 
county.    An  exact  copy  of  the  agreement  follows : 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this 

day  of  January,  A.  D.  1904,  by  and  between  George  W. 
Kramer,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

,  of  Sunnyside,  Carbon 

County,  Utah,  party  of  the  second  part,  Witnesseth,  that, 
WHEREAS,  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  owner  of  a 

certain  dwelling,  beinp situated  upon  certain 

land  owned  by  the  Utah  Fuel  Company,  a  corporation  at 
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Sunoyside,  in  Carbon  County,  Utah,  and  has  heretofore, 
as  the  lessee  of  said  company,  held  and  occupied  said  prem- 
ises, the  said  dwellings,  and,  WHEEEAS,  the  said  Utah 
Fuel  Company  on  or  ahout  November  30,  1903,  caused  the 
party  of  fte  second  part,  to  be  jjersonally  served  with  a 
written  notice  of  the  rescinding  of  said  lease,  requiring  said 
lessee  to,  on  or  before  December  21,  1904,  remove  from  its 
said  premises  said  improvements,  and  to  quit  and  vacate 
the  same,  which  said  notice  remains  uncomplied  with,  and, 
WHEREAS,  the  said  Utah  Fuel  Company  has  brought  or 
is  about  to  bring,  an  action  against  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  for  such  unlawful  detention  of  the  premises,  and. 
WHEREAS,  in  order  to  obviate  such  litigation,  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  has  proposed, 

FIRST-- Tliat  he  will  pay  to  the  party  of  the  second 

part  the  sum  of dollars  for  the  rental  for 

tlie  said  dwelling  and  adjacent  buildings  appurtenant 
thereto,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  beginning  on  January 
6th,  1904,  and  ending  July  15th,  1904,  with  authority  to 
sublet  such  leased  premises  during  the  said  term  to  whom- 
soever he  chooses,  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  waive 
all  claims  and  damages  for  waste  and  injury  of  such  leased 
property,  except  as  against  such  sub-lessees  in  actual  pos- 
session and  occupancy  thereof. 

SECOND— That  said  improvements  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  lands  of  the  said  Utah  Fuel  Company  be- 
fore November  1,  1904,  unless  sooner  sold  subject  to  tlie 
written  approval  of  the  general  manager  of  the  said  Utah 
Fuel  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  of  said 
company  hereby  assented  to,  limiting  the  use  of  its  lands 
and  premises  to  its  actual  emplo\'ee8  or  other  persons  so 
approved  by  said  general  manager. 

THIRD-That  after  July  15,  1904,  and  until  October 
31,  1904,  the  party  of  the  second  part,  subject  to  such  rezu- 
lation  of  said  Utah  Fuel  Company  and  such  consent  of  the 
general  manager  of  said  company,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
lease  said  improvements  to  employees  of  said  company  or 
other  persons  so  approved  by  said  general  manager. 

FOURTH— That  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  dispose  of  or  remove  from  the 
said  premises  of  said  company,  said  improvements  as  here- 
inbefore set  forth,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  for- 
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and  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session thereof  on  November  1,  1904. 

FIFTH— That  the  party  of  the  second  part,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
as  to  the  rental  period  and  as  to  the  approval  of  the  general 
manager,  may,  at  any  time  before  November  1,  1904,  sell 
or  remove  said  improvements  from  tlie  lands  of  said  com- 
pany upon  the  paying  and  tending  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  such  portion  of  the  advance  rents  paid  as  aforesaid 
as  will  ratably  cover  the  unconsumed  portion  of  said  rent 
period  at  any  time  when  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  his 
sub-lessee  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  sale  or  removal,  part 
with  the  possession  thereof. 

iSIXTH  — The  party  of  the  second  part  to  refrain  from 
going  upon  the  premises  where  such  improvements  are  sit- 
uate during  the  tenn  for  which  said  improvements  are 
rented  by  him,  except  for  the  purpose  of  removing  his  im- 
j)rovements  therefrom  or  of  inspecting  said  premises  not 
more  than  once  every  thirty  days,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  accepted 
said  proposal, 

NOW  THEREFORE,  In  consideration  of  the  sum 
of dollars,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, the  said  party  of  the  second  part  does  hereby 
agree  to,  on  or  before  January  15,  1904,  deliver  to  the 
party  of  the  first  part  the  possession  of  the  said  premises, 

and  that will,  in  all  respects,  comply 

with  the  provisions  of  said  proposal. 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that 
the  said  Utah  Fuel  Company  uses  its  said  premises  as  part 
of  its  plant  and  for  the  convenience  only  of  its  actual  em- 
ployees, and  that  the  certain,  lease  heretofore  held  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  said  premises  from  said  com- 
]>any,  was,  on  December  31,  1903,  extinguished  and  re- 
scinded and  that  this  agreement  is  based  ujwn  the  agree- 
ment of  said  partv  of  tlie  first  part  as  vice-president  of 
the  said  Utah  Fuel  Company  to  waive  a  present  forfeiture 
of  said  improvements  by  reason  of  the  default  and  failure 
of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  theretofore  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  said  company  as  expressed  in  its 
lease  of  said  premises. 


Ill  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto 
set  tlieir  hands  and  seals  on  the  date  in  this  agreement  first 
written. 


PAYROLLS  INSPECTED. 

Every  miner  and  other  employee  is  assessed  $1  each 
month  for  medical  attention  for  himself  and  for  his  fam- 
ily, regardless  of  whether  he  works  one  day  or  a  full  month. 
Miners  are  also  assessed  1  cent  for  blacksmith  charges 
on  each  car  of  coal  they  mine. 

The  payrolls  do  not  show  the  number  of  days  or 
hours  the  miners  work,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  ton.  The 
Castle  Gate  miners  do  not  average  over  eighteen  days 
work  each  month,  when  it  is  at  their  option  to  work  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  days  each  month.  For  this 
reason,  their  net  earnings  may  not  be  $2.50  per  day  for 
thirty  days.  All  the  mines  close  on  Sundays.  The  men 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  twenty-six  days  each 
month,  but  seldom  do  this.  This  cuts  down  their  net  daily 
earnings  average. 

Fully  10  per  cent  of  all  miners  lay  off  every  day,  and 
the  company,  to  have  200  men  working,  must  carry  220 
men  on  its  payroll.  In  September,  the  average  nnmber  of 
miners  who  worked  was  243,  while  298  men  appeared  on 
the  rolls. 

On  October  payroll,  one  sheet  was  taken  as  an  aver- 
age. On  this  sheet  there  were  twenty-three  names.  The 
h^h  man  got  $93.79  and  the  low  man  $10.79.  These  men 
worked  at  the  same  tonnage  rate.  Three  men  got  over 
$80.00;  two  between  $70.00  and  $80.00;  five  between  $611 
and  $70,  and  seven  between  $50  and  $60.  These  men 
worked  anywhere  from  three  to  twenty-two  days. 

The  company  pays  a  flat  rate  of  80  cents  and  95  cents 
per  ton.    This  rate  is  now  85  cents  and  $1.05  per  ton. 

At  Castle  Gate,  under  the  old  rates,  in  October  296 
men  drew  checks  that  amounts  to  $20,501.67,  an  average  of 
$69.26.  This  includes  every  man  on  the  payroll.  Many 
of  them  worked  only  half  of  the  month.  In  this  camp  one 
expert  miner,  who  worked  everv  dav,  drew  $135.44  aad 
another  $130.47. 
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The  minera  famish  their  own  powder.  Increases  in 
the  pay  of  the  day  men,  who  do  not  work  on  tonnage  rates, 
have  been  made  as  follows:  Outside  laborers,  20  cents, 
per  hour,  often  getting  $2  for  nine  hours  work ;  inside  la- 
borers as  follows :  Second  brattice  men,  from  $2.50  for 
eight  hours  work  to  $2.75;  trackmen,  $2.75  per  day  to 
$3.00 ;  rail  and  tie  men,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  rock  miners,  $2.75  to 
$3.00;  wire  men,  $3.00  to  $3.30;  watermen,  $3.00  to  $3.30; 
water  men's  helpers,  $2.75  and  $2.50;  boys,  $1.00  to  $1.10; 
roller  men,  $2.75  to  $3.00 ;  motonnen,  never  less  than  $2.50. 
These  men  are  on  a  sliding  scale.  For  every  trip  over  for- 
ty-five, the  men  get  extra.  John  Daniels  earned  in  the 
month  of  October,  $103.30;  Grover  Lewis,  $91.08;  Levi 
Davis,  $95,  and  a  boy  named  Davis,  not  yet  twenty  years 
old,  $91.14.  William  Banner,  a  mule  driver,  drew  $83.90 
in  October. 

Outside  men  all  have  worked  eight  hours  per  day 
since  November  1st.  Prior  to  that  time,  they  never  had  a 
full  ten-hour  shift 

Company  day  men  average,  on  the  inside,  $3  per  day. 
They  were  increased  as  follows :  Blacksmiths,  from  $3.15 
to  $3.45 ;  pick  sharpeners,  $2.75  to  $3.00 ;  carpenters,  $3.00 
to  $3.30;  prop  sawyers,  $2.00  to  $2.20;  weighmen,  $60  to 
$75  per  month ;  firemen,  $60  to  $75  per  month ;  stable  men, 
$60  to  $75  per  month. 

At  Winter  Quarters,  the  ontside  men  get  the  same 
schedules.  All  inside  men,  except  miners,  get  the  same  day 
rates  as  those  previously  quoted.  The  miners'  total  pay 
roll  for  October  for  this  camp  was  $17,171.83  for  239  min- 
ers, or  an  average  of  $71.85  per  man. 

At  Clear  Creek  in  October,  276  miners  worked  draw- 
ing $18,198.33  or  an  average  of  $65.94.  During  this  month 
(October),  a  new  trackscales  was  put  in  at  the  camp,  caus- 
ing a  shortage  of  coal  cars,  curtailing  the  output  and  de- 
creasing the  general  average. 

At  Sunnyside  in  October,  229  miners  received  $15,- 
495.15,  or  an  average  of  $67.66.  Many  of  these  men  worked 
but  eighteen,  twenty  or  twenty-one  days.  All  the  Utah 
mines,  including  Castle  Gate,  AVinter  Quarters  and  Sun- 
nyside, worked  twenty-seven  days  in  October.  The  Clear 
Creek  mine  worked  but  twenty-six.  But  few  of  the  men 
worked  the  full  month,  many  averaging  twenty  days. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Januar>-  12,  1904. 

o  the  Hon.  Heher  M.  Wells.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  Salt  LakeCUy. 

Dear  Sir:  — I  submit  to  you  my  report  on  the  condi- 
on  of  the  mines  in  Carbon  County,  the  report  covering  an 
ispection  made  between  December  26th,  1903  and  Jaii- 
ary  10th.  1904. 

The  first  mine  I  visited  was  Xo,  1  at  Sunnyside.  1 
)und  172  miners  working  and  31  day  men,  total  20.3.  T!:e 
iitput  of  coal  was  617  tons,  I  went  through  the  mine  ami 
)und  all  places  well  ventilated,  timbered,  watered  and 
ept  damp.  As  I  entered  the  new  men's  places,  I  found 
ery  few  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  the  work.  Tliey 
II  felt  as  though  they  would  soon  become  miners.  Tlio 
jnipany  has  etiiployed  one  practical  miner  at  $3.50  |>er 
ay,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  everi'  25  new  men  and 
low  them  how  to  dig  coal  and  also  how  to  i>ut  their 
rops.  This  man  is  instructed  by  the  management  to  scf 
lat  all  places  are  kept  in  safe  condition  for  tlie  new  men 

>  work  in.  There  are  also  two  fire-bosses,  who  go  around 
le  mine  twice  a  day,  once  in  the  morning  before  the  min- 
i's enter,  to  see  that  all  gasses  and  other  daneerous  nia- 
trial  are  kept  clear  before  the  miners  enter.  The>'  make 
(lotlier  round  in  the  afternoon  to  see  that  the  miner? 
lace  their  sliots  right,  and  to  see  that  the  mining  is  iXowv 
[.•cording  to  rules,  as  all  mining  must  be  made  six  iuche:^ 
eyond  the  end  of  the  hole.  No  shots  shall  be  made  un- 
■S8  all  places  within  30  yards  are  in  a  wet  condition,  so 
lat  dust  cannot  he  raised  by  a  windy  shot.  It  is  also  the 
uty  of  tlie  fire-bosses  to  see  that  all  places  are  well  tiui- 
ered  and  made  safe,  also  to  see  that  all  places  are  well 
atered  and  kept  damp.  There  is  also  a  mine  foreman 
■hose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  mine  is  kept  in  a  safe  con- 
ition  and  to  give  instructions  to  the  fire-bosses  and  als'i 

>  the  men,  and  to  see  that  all  instructions  are  carried  out. 

After  I  went  through  the  mine,  I  made  an  examination 
f  the  scales  that  weighed  ttie  miners'  coal  and  found 
n'jii  to  he  correct. 

I  next  made  an  inspection  of  No.  2  mine.  I  found  137 
iJixTn  in  the  mine  and  ?,\  day  men,  a  total  of  177.  Men  out- 
i'J<'  i,f  operating  mines,  86.     Men  employed  at  the  coke 
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ovens,  95;  total  number  in  and  around  both  mines,  361, 
wiiich  makes  a  number  of  289  men  less  than  before  the 
strike.  There  were  about  one-half  of  the  above  289  doing 
grading  work,  taking  out  rock  and  building  coke  ovens, 
which  are  not  needed  at  present,  so  it  really  makes  145 
men  less  than  before  the  strike. 

As  I  went  through  No.  2  mine,  I  found  it  to  be  in  a 
good  condition,  with  plenty  of  good  air,  all  places  tim- 
l>ered,  watered  and  kept  damp.  The  conditions  in  regard 
to  taking  care  of  the  new  men  were  the  same  as  in  No.  I 
mine.  The  same  number  of  practical  miners,  ftre-bosses, 
one  foreman  and  an  assistant.  In  my  opinion,  the  new  men 
at  Sunnyside  are  making  a  very  good  showing,  both  mines 
producing  1,120  tons  of  coal  i>er  day,  which  is  about  180 
tons  less  than  the  output  before  the  strike. 

I  next  visited  the  Castle  Gate  Mine.  In  tliis  mine  there 
were  146  miners  and  92  day  men,  a  total  of  233.  The  daily 
output  at  this  mine  is  580  tons.  As  I  went  through  the 
mine,  I  found  it  to  be  well  timbered,  ventilated,  watered 
and  kept  damp.  Here  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the  new- 
men  are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  other  mines,  as  the  coal 
is  hard  to  mine  and  it  takes  nerve  and  muscle  to  produce 
the  coal.  The  farmer,  rockmen,  and  railroad  men  are  not 
accustomed  to  use  their  nerve  and  muscle  in  this  way,  so  it 
is  taking  a  little  longer  to  train  them,  as  it  takes  a  good 
pickman  to  make  a  success  at  the  Castle  Gate  Mine.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  new  men  are  doing 
ver>'  well,  as  146  of  them  mine  580  tons  per  day.  The 
company  uses  the  same  precautions  in  regard  to  taking 
rare  of  the  new  men,  having  the  same  number  of  practical 
miners.  The  next  mine  I  visited  was  at  Clear  Creek.  I 
found  220  miners  and  96  day  men,  a  total  of  316,  the  daily 
output  at  tliis  mine  being  1,350  tons.  As  I  went  through 
the  mine,  I  found  it  in  a  very  good  condition,  with  plenty 
of  timber  and  ventilation,  and  all  places  kept  damp.  The 
condition  in  this  mine  is  different  to  the  Castle  Gate  and 
Sunnyside  Mines,  as  it  reminds  me  of  quarrj*ing  rock  more 
than  digging  coal,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  practical  miner 
the  new  men  are  doing  very  well.  The  company  employs 
one  practical  miner  to  every  25  new  men  and  pays  them 
$2.50  per  day,  to  show  the  new  men  how  to  mine  this  coal. 
The  same  number  of  fire-bosses  and  mine  foremen  as  in 
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the  other  mines.    The  Clear  Creek  Mine  is  making  a  very 
good  showing,  220  miners  producing  1,350  tons  per  day. 

My  next  visit  of  inspection  was  at  Winter  Quarters. 
Here  1  found  130  miners  and  91  day  men,  a  total  of  228  in 
and  around  the  mine.  The  total  output  is  1,176  tons  per 
day.  .\a  I  went  through  the  mine  I  found  it  to  be  in  a 
fairly  good  condition,  taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion. I  visited  all  the  new  men  in  the  mine  but  four,  and 
found  tbeui  all  satisfied  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three. 
The  condition  in  this  mine  is  diflferent  from  all  the  others. 
It  hus  a  big  seam  of  coal  and  lots  of  poor  roof,  which 
iiiukcri  it  a  very  liard  proposition  for  the  management  lo 
liantlle  the  new  men  not  accustomed  to  mining  coal,  but  I 
must  say  that  they  use  more  precautions  here  than  at  the 
other  mines.  Here  they  pat  one  practical  miner  to  look 
aftt-r  every  four  new  men.  They  do  this  throughout  the 
mine.  By  doing  this,  they  produce  quite  a  tonnage  with 
a  very  small  percentage  of  accidents.  After  going  througli 
the  mine.  I  examined  the  mine  scales  and  found  they  to 
be  correct. 

After  going  through  all  the  mines  and  seeing  the  old 
and  new  miners,  the  only  complaint  was  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  long  ton.  which  is  2,240  pounds.  Thev 
all  seem  to  want  the  short  ton.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  chance 
this  to  2,000  )>ounds  to  the  ton  and  pay  the  miners  for  tlio 
run  of  mine  in  place  of  taking  oue-third  off  or  so,  as  we 
know  that  the  miner  is  a  jealous  fellow.  When  the  com- 
pany takes  off  the  one-third,  he  imagines  that  there  is  more 
taken  away  than  there  should  be,  so  I  think  if  the  company 
would  do  away  with  the  long  ton  and  pay  the  miner  for 
the  run  of  mine,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  coin- 
jiany,  also  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  miners.  I  found  onite 
a  number  of  strikers  in  Castle  Gate,  Sunnyside  and  Sco- 
ficld.  They  all  seemed  to  be  in  a  quiet  mood  and  makin;; 
no  disturbauoe.  These  mines  are  producing  4,226  tons 
of  coal  per  day. 

The  management  is  to  be  complimented  for  its  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  the  precautionary  methods  adopted  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  its  employes. 
Yours  xerv  respectfullv. 

GOifER  THOMAS. 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
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REPORT 

STATE  COAL  MINE  INSPECTOR 

FOR  1904. 


Office  of  the  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
December  31,  1904. 
To  Hie  Excellency,  (Jovemor  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
of  March  14, 1901,  relative  to  the  Mine  Inspector's  Report 
of  the  Coal  and  Hydro-Carbon  Mines  and  mining,  I  have 
the  honor  to  snbmit  to  you  the  9th  annnal  report  of  this  de- 
partment. 

The  statistical  report  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  ac-. 
cord  with  the  calendar  year,  and  that  part  which  is  devoted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  mines  extends  from  Dec.  Slst,  1903, 
to  Dec.  31st,  1904.  It  contains  tables  and  statistics  showing 
the  location,  total  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,  number  of 
days  worked,  number  of  employees,  number  of  accidents 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  powder  used. 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  during  the  year  1904  was 
1,563,274  short  tons,  which  is  198,904  tons  less  than  the 
previous  year. 

The  reason  for  this  diminution  in  the  output  of  coal 
is  that,  owing  to  the  strike  of  1903.    Two-thirds  of  the  mi- 
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7 .'.<^  t.nff.i^^  ift  fatalities  for  erery  one  tboieand  men 
^.'.,vy/>>^  wait  f'>Tir.  The  amoont  of  coal  mined  for  each 
i.ft  -/At  waw  I'S-iif/r  short  ton*.  The  amonnt  of  black  po*- 
'W  n*^\  woM  2^/7,254  poonds  and  the  amount  of  giant 
f>/»'l^r  n.'^A  watt  70/109  pounds.  The  State  prodnced  coaj 
t// 1/.*;  vahi»:  of  $2,3^5,061. 

1  f/ir'liaWy  c^nnmend  the  manner,  not  only  with  which 
tiut  hfitrraUtrn  have  fnmiRbed  me  with  an  account  of  their 
prwImrtK/fw,  hat  with  which  they  have  otherwise  assisted 
ifif,  in  my  laU^n*,  and  complied  with  all  suggestions,  which 
th«  tUitti-n  of  my  pOKitioo  required  me  to  make  to  them. 

A  fi;w  of  the  large  prodocers  have  with  commendable 
for<;th«i](sht  and  Hagaci^,  began  and  continaed  the  opera- 
tion of  tlieir  properties  npon  intelligent  and  scientific 
riJffthod«,  and  th«ir  reward  is  apparent,  not  only  in  their 
jjretwmt  output,  hut  in  the  present  condition  and  future 
■capa<MtiPH  of  their  great  properties. 

The  prtHcnt  immense  production  and  ultimate  posBi- 
bilitii's  of  tlie  great  metaliferous  mines  in  Utah,  are  mat- 
ters of  coniraon  knowledge  and  every  day  talk. 

There  are  comparatively  few,  even,  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, who  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  of  our  coal  and 
hydro-carbon  deposits,  indeed  we  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  vast  possibilities  which  a  judicious  appropriation  of 
our  great  material  advantages  show. 

With  tlie  production  of  this  great  wealth,  the  utilizing 
of  our  inexhaustible  iron  deposits,  and  the  economical  pro- 
ductions of  oar  metaliferous  ores,  all  depend  in  a  greater 


or  less  degree  upon  our  coal  fields.  Who  can  measure  ttie 
future  of  our  great  coal  mines  t 

I  WOULD  SUGGEST  to  the  Honorable  Legislature 
of  Utah,  which  will  meet  in  January,  that  they  make  an 
amendment  to  the  Coal  and  Hydro-Carbon  Mining  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  as  follows :  That  there  shall  not  be  any 
explosive  oil  used  or  taken  into  the  coal  and  hydro-carbon 
mines  for  lighting  purposes,  and  oil  shall  not  be  stored  or 
taken  into  the  mines  in  quantities  exceeding  five  gallons. 
The  oiling  or  greasing  of  cars  inside  of  the  mines  is  strictly 
forbidden  unless  the  place  where  said  oil  or  grease  is  used 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  every  day  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  waste  oil  or  grease  on  the  roads  or  in 
the  drains  at  that  point.  Not  more  than  one  barrel  of  lu- 
bricating oil  shall  be  permitted  in  the  mine  at  any  one  time. 
Only  a  pure  animal  or  pure  cotton-seed  oil  or  oils,  that 
shall  be  as  free  from  smoke  as  pare  animal  or  pure  cotton- 
seed oil,  shall  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  any 
mine.  Anj  person  found  knowingly  usin^  explosive  a' 
impure  oil,  contrary  to  this  section,  shall  be  prosecuted 
as  provided  for  in  Section  16  of  Coal  Mining  Laws  of 
Utah. 

My  reasons  for  the  above  suggestion,  is  that,  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  are  allowed  to  use  explosive  oils  or 
what  we  term  black  oil,  as  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it. 
By  using  the  above  oil  the  air  in  the  mine  becomes  poison- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  miners.  The  air  in  our  mines  be- 
come vitiated  by  the  unnecessary  use  of  powder  for  the 
blasting  of  coal,  as  in  some  of  our  large  mines  they  are 
shooting  and  using  powder  in  one  hour  after  they  start 
to  work  on  the  shift,  so  there  is  only  about  one  hour  in  the 
day  that  can  see  the  face,  roof  and  sides  of  their  working 
places.  The  other  seven  hours  their  places  are  so  smoky 
that  they  canont  see  the  roof  or  tell  when  the  rock  becomes 
dangerous.  The  above  mines  which  I  speak  of,  are  using 
from  65,000  to  116,000  pounds  of  powder  per  year,  so  it 
makes  it  impossible  to  keep  the  air  in  these  mines  clear 
from  smoke.  We  have  at  present  three  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  air  in  these  mines  that  the  law  calls  for,  and 
still  we  have  our  mines  full  of  smoke.  Furthermore  we 
have  two-thirds  more  accidents  in  these  mines,  that  do  the 
shooting  at  any  time  of  the  day  than  we  do  where  the  com- 
pany has  a  rule  that  all  the  shooting  must  be  done  after  the 
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are  aJI  out  of  the  mine.  To  comply  with  the  above 
mid  suggest  that  you  give  more  power  to  the  Stele 
ector,  tiie  amendment  to  read  as  follows :  Whenever 
Mine  Inspector  discovers  that  the  air  in  any  mine  is 
ming  vitiated  by  unnecessary  hlasting  of  the  coal,  he 
I  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  same,  and 
>signate  at  what  hour  of  the  daV  blasting  may  be  per- 
ed. 

Hoping  that  your  Honorable  Body  will  comply  with 
ibove  as  it  is  really  necessarj-  for  the  safety  and  health 
le  miners. 

Very  respectfully, 

GOMER  THOMAS 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
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WIXTEK  QUARTERS  MINE 

This  mioe  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pleasant  Val- 

■  Coal  Co.  and  is  sitoated  about  116  miles  south  of  Salt 
ke  Cit\'  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Seofield  on 
t  Coltou  and  Seofield  branch  of  the  B.  G.  W.  R.  B. 

Xumber  1  Mine  is  worked  by  a  drift  and  is  ventilated 
artificial  ventilation,  the  power  used  for  haulage  is  eleo- 
[■ity,  comprising  one  electric  locomotive  and  three  elec- 
e  hoists.    All  main  entries  are  lighted  by  electric  lights. 

The  production  of  this  mine  during  1904  was  3ii3,35l 
)rt  tons  of  coal,  consuming  63,600  pounds  of  powder 
3  empIojTug  435  men  and  24  horses,  working  295  davs. 
e  coal  in  this  mine  is  all  mined  with  picks. 

I  made  mv  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine 
Jan.  8th  and  9th,  19(H.  I  went  through  nearly  all  the 
De,  found  it  fairly  well  ventilated,  well  timbered  and  ail 
ices  kept  damp,  everything  running  smooth  with  the  es- 
>tion  of  a  little  trouble  with  the  new  men  that  were  em- 
tyed  after  the  strike. 

My  second  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  May  24th 
J  25th.  I  went  through  the  mine  and  formd  it  in  fairly 
>d  condition  and  all  places  well  timbered,  watered  and 
itilated.  The  conditions  of  this  mine  were  far  better 
in  on  my  last  visit. 

My  third  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  July  15tb, 
md  the  mine  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  my  last 
it.  I  visited  the  mine  again  and  found  everything  work- 
'.  O.  K.    (>n  Sept.  7th  I  was  called  to  this  mine  to  attend 

■  inquest  of  T.  X,  Hutchinson  and  Arthur  Bishop,  who 
«e  to  tlieir  death  by  coal  faliing  on  them  in  No.  1  Mine, 
Winter  Quarters,  between  rooms  20  and  21  on  the 
enth  level  otT  the  Stli  raise.  I  tried  to  get  to  see  the  plaee 
the  aceident.  but  on  awount  of  that  part  of  the  mine 
/iiig  taken  a  squeeze  which  made  it  unsafe  to  go  into  for 
■end  ilays,  so  we  had  to  take  the  evidence  of  the  miner? 
(I  were  close  by  at  tlie  time  of  the  accident,  and  the  ver- 
t  was  as  follows: 

"Tliat  the  said  Arthur  Bishop  and  Thos.  W.  Hutchin- 
i  caiiu'  to  their  death  by  negligence  by  not  taking  proper 
■cmitiona  in  protecting  themselves  in  being  in  a  part  of 
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the  mine  they  shoald  not  have  been  at  the  time.  I  made 
several  other  visits  to  this  mine  asd  found  the  mine  in  good 
and  safe  condition.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  "Winter  Qaar- 
t^ra  Mine  No.  1  is  in  better  condition  tiian  it  has  been 
during  the  year  1904. 

SUNNYSIDE  MINES  NOS.  1  and  2. 

These  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Utah  Fuel  ■ 
company  and  are  situated  about  sevente^i  miles  east  of 
Mounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Bio  Qrande  Western  B.  B. 
.  No.  1  Mine  is  worked  by  a  slope.  Hauling  is  done 
by  steam  and  hoi^es.  The  power  used  in  taking  the  wat^r 
out  is  compressed  air.  Artificial  ventilation  by  fan  pro- 
ducing 51,460  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  intake,  and  55,335 
at  the  outlet. 

No._  2  Mine  is  a  drift.  Hauling  is  done  by  electric 
locomotive  and  two  electric  hoists.  The  mine  is  ventilated 
by  artificial  ventilation. 

Fan  producing  53,130  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  the  in- 
take, 66,675  at  the  outlet 

Sunnyside  has  the  appearance  of  a  modem  western 
town.  It  has  118  five  and  six  room  cottages  and  20  two 
story  houses,  10  double  houses  and  one  commodious  com-* 
pany  boarding  house,  the  latter  for  the  accommodation  of 
single  men.  The  price  of  board  is  75  cents  per  day.  There 
are  three  other  hotels  owned  by  private  parties  and  about 
half  as  many  houses  owned  by  the  miners  as  by  the  com- 
pany. The  improvements  during  the  year  1904,  are,  an 
addition  of  20  houses  and  also  the  addition  of  100  coke 
ovens,  which  now  makes  a  total  of  400  coke  ovens. 

,'  The  output  of  the  Simnyside  Mines  Nos  1  and  2,  for 
the  year  1904  is  as  follows :  Coal,  407,147  short  tons,  aver- 
age price  per  ton  at  mine  is  $1.20;  128,380  short  tons  of 
coke  were  produced ;  number  of  days  worked  300 ;  number 
of  men  employed  in  and  around  the  mine  595;  number 
of  fatal  accidents  were  two ;  number  of  horses  is  34 ;  num- 
ber of  steam  boilers  14 ;  number  of  locomotives  is  1 ;  and 
400  coke  ovens. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Sunnvside 
Mines  was  on  March  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  1904.'  On 
the  8th  I  went  through  No.  1  Mine  and  found  it  in  good 
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condition,  good  ventilation,  all  places  well  timbered,  wat- 
ered and  kept  damp.  On  the  9Ui  I  started  to  make  an  in- 
spection of  No.  2  Mine,  accompanied  by  the  Mine  Foreman, 
about  8 :30  a.  m.  as  I  was  getting  near  the  outside  of  the 
inside  sidetrack,  we  met  a  man  running  towards  as,  we 
stopped  him,  he  told  us  that  there  was  a  man  killed  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sidetrack,  we  went  at  once  to  the  place 
of  the  accident,  they  were  just  taking  Willard  Hitchcock 
from  under  the  cars.  I  examined  the  body  and  found  that 
he  was  dead.  I  looked  over  the  place  of  accident,  there 
were  three  tracks  running  parallel. 

The  men  that  were  standing  aroud  at  the  time  of  lie 
accident  told  me  that  Hitchcock  was  standing  on  the  middle 
track,  the  locomotive  was  coming  on  one  of  the  sidetracks, 
when  he  saw  the  locomotive  he  jumped  onto  the  other  side- 
track, at  the  same  time  there  was  a  trip  coming  down  the 
second  Bntt  entry,  as  it  came  around  the  curve  and  onto 
tie  straight  track,  where  Hitchcock  was  standing  the  first 
car  stniek  him  down  and  ran  over  him,  the  second  car  ran 
on  top  of  him.  When  he  was  tak^i  out  from  under  tiie 
second  car  he  was  dead. 

We  held  the  inquest  at  noon  on  the  same  day.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  as  follows :  ' '  That  Willard  Hitch- 
cock came  to  his  death  by  a  loaded  car  running  over  him ; 
no  blame  is  attached  to  any  person  or  persons.  The  verdict 
rendered  is  accidental  death. ' '  I  must  say  that  this  is  one 
of  those  accidents  that  we  cannot  account  for,  as  Hitchcock 
saw  the  locomotive  coming  on  the  otier  track,  and  he  also 
knew  that  the  loaded  cars  came  down  on  the  other  side- 
track from  the  Butt  entry.  If  he  had  not  moved  he  would 
have  been  all  right.  All  the  sidetracks  were  lighted  with 
electric  lights.  The  cars  that  came  down  from  second  Butt 
entry  were  lowered  by  electric  hoist.  The  next  day  I  fin- 
ished my  inspection  of  the  mine, 

I  visited  the  Sunnyside  Mine  May  the  13th  and  14th. 
I  went  through  No.  1  Mine  May  13th  and  found  it  in  fairly 
good  condition,  all  places  well  timbered,  watered,  and  kept 
damp,  with  good  ventilation. 

I  found  in  looking  over  the  report  book  that  a  few 
days  before  my  visit  they  had  found  a  considerable  amount 
of  gas  in  one  of  the  pillars,  that  they  were  taking  out  in 
the  second  right  entry.    A  cave  had  taken  place  at  tiiis 
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time,  which  caused  the  gas  to  escape.  On  this  morning 
the  fire  boss  came  oat  and  reported  that  he  had  fonnd  a 
trace  of  gas  in  this  pillar  and  that  the  roof  was  caving. 
The  mine  foreman  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  report, 
he  then  started  down  the  mine  and  investigated  tiie  matter 
himself.  When  he  got  to  the  place  he  found  that  a  cave 
had  taken  place  and  a  large  amonnt  of  gas  had  escaped, 
whidi  made  it  very  dangerous  at  this  time. 

If  the  men  had  come  in  before  the  mine  foreman  the  ' 
chances  are  that  they  would  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  gas  with  their  naked  lights,  there  would  have  been  a 
great  explosion  and  it  would  have  taken  place  about  the 
time  the  men  were  starting  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion,  that  is,  to  have 
aJ!  Fire  Bosses  do  away  with  the  Davie  Lamp  and  use  the 
Wolf  Lamp  altogether  as  in  case  of  this  kind  it  takes  about 
^¥2  per  cent  gas  before  you  can  detect  it  in  the  Davie 
Lamp,  where  if  you  had  the  Wolf  Lamp  you  would  detect 
it  as  low  as  1%  per  cent 

The  same  amount  that  he  saw  this  morning  in  the  Da- 
vie Lamp  would  have  showed  big  in  the  Wolf  Lamp,  he 
would  have  taken  more  precaution  and  he  would  have  seen 
at  once  that  there  was  plenty  of  gas  to  cause  him  to  take 
more  care. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  for  a  moment  that  this  Fire  Boss 
was  in  any  way  careless  as  at  this  moment  he  found  a  trace 
witii  a  Davie  Lamp.  The  same  trace  would  have  looked 
much  larger  in  the  Wolf  Lamp. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  the  Mine  Foreman  placed  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  over  the  condition  of  this  report  If  he  had 
not  done  so  the  men  would  have  gone  down  to  their  work- 
ing places  with  their  naked  lighte. 

I  have  a  lightweight  Wolf  Lamp  made  special  for 
the  Mine  Foreman  and  the  Fire  Bosses.  I  told  Mr.  Sharp 
that  I  would  send  it  down  so  that  they  could  give  it  a  fair 
test  by  the  side  of  the  Davie  Lamp.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Wolf  Lamp  is  the  only  safety  lamp  and  I  would  like 
to  see  you  order  about  a  dozen  of  them  for  the  fire  bosses 
at  Sunnyside  and  Castle  Gate.  One  thing  I  can  say  about 
the  Wolf  Lamp  is  that  it  gives  a  far  better  light  and  cannot 
be  put  out  in  a  current  of  air. 
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As  I  went  through  the  retTim  air  way  in  No.  1  Mine,  I 
foand  the  timber,  a  little  below  the  fan,,  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, with  props  placed  along  under  the  center  of  the 
cross  pieces.  If  there  should  be  anything  unnsual  taJte 
'  place  in  the  mine  these  props  would  be  ea^y  knocked  out 
and  the  result  would  be  a  very  large  cave,  which  would 
close  up  the  return  air-way,  aJso  the  traveling  way.  I 
would  surest  that  this  he  retimbered  at  once. 

As  I  went  through  the  crushers  I  found  them  to  be 
full  of  dust  and  in  a  dangerous  condition.  If  any  naked 
light  should  be  taken  into  the  breaker  there  would  be  a 
great  explosion  as  there  is  enough  dust  lying  around  to 
blow  it  up  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  ground.  I  would  further 
suggest  diat  you  put  in  small  sprinklers,  one  at  the  head 
of  l^e  chute,  one  at  each  roller  and  so  on  throughout  the 
building,  so  that  the  dust  would  be  kept  damp. 

I  visited  the  Sunnyside  Mine  July  8th  and  9ih.  I  went 
through  No.  1  Mine  and  found  it  in  a  good  and  safe  condi- 
tion, with  all  places  well  timbered,  with  good-  ventilation. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  make  two  escapement 
ways,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mine,  as  I  do  not  think  the 
slope  and  man-way  now  used  would  be  very  safe  propo- 
sition in  ease  of  an  accident,  as  the  ground  that  overlays 
the  timber  is  very  loose,  and  would  become  dangerous  if 
the  timbers  were  knocked  out,  and  close  up  the  two  open- 
ings, which  would  form  a  trap  for  the  men  on  the  inside. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  state,  as  I  looked 
over  the  first  right,  I  find  that  the  haulage  is  very  long  one 
and  make  it  a  very  hard  proposition,  aa  it  takes  five  horses 
on  the  level  to  take  the  coal  away  from  the  inside  drivers. 
If  I  had  the  say-so  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  in  an  elec- 
tric locomotive  to  haul  the  coal  from  the  level.  This  would 
make  it  very  convenient  for  the  hauling  of  the  coal.  It 
would  make  a  big  increase  in  the  output  and  cheaper  coal. 
Excuse  me  for  the  last  suggestion.  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. I  went  through  No.  2  and  found  everything  in 
good  condition.  I  must  congratulate  the  Superintendent 
and  Mine  Foreman  of  both  mines  as  they  have  done. their 
best  to  comply  with  the  State  Laws. 

I  examined  the  scales  that  they  use  for  weighing  the 
coal  and  found  them  to  be  correct. 
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My  fourth  official  visit  was  on  August  23rd  to  the 
26th.  I  went  through  No.  1  and  2  Mines  and  found  them 
in  a  fairly  good  conditLon. 

My  next  visit  waa  on  October  11th  to  the  15th.  I  went 
through  No.  1  and  2  Mines.  I  went  through  No.  1  Mine 
on  the  11th  and  found  the  mine  well  timbered,  kept  damp 
and  good  ventilation,  fan  running  42  rev.  per  minute,  ]>ro- 
ducing  70,450  cubic  feet, of  air,  216  men  working  on  the 
ineide. 

I  went  through  No.  2  Mine  and  found  it  in  a  fairly 
good  condition,  fan  running  at  the  rate  of  63  rev.  per  min- 
ute, producing  40,100  cubic  feet  of  air.  138  men  working  on 
the  inside,  everything  working  smooth. 


CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

The  Castle  Gate  Mine  is  the  property  of  the  P.  V.  Coal 
Co.,  and  is  located  110  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  the  main  line  of  R.  G.  W.  R.  R. 

The  wnount  of  coal  produced  in  1904  was  220,347 
short  tons  of  coke,  made  from  Sunnyside  coal,  56,627  short 
tons,  consuming  34,347  pounds  of  dynamite,  employing 
530  men  in  and  around  the  mine  and  17  mules,  working  305 
days,  two  fatal  accidents,  seven  non-fatal.  The  mine  is 
worked  by  a  drift  and  is  ventilated  hy  artificial  ventilation. 
All  the  main  haulage  ways  are  lighted  by  electric  light. 
There  are  telephone  conections  on  the  main  entry  with 
the  company's  office. 

My  first  official  visit  to  this  Mine  was  on  Feb.  1st  to 
Sth,  1904. 

I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  the  mine,  in  gen- 
eral, in  a  good  condition,  with  exceptions  of  having  a  little 
trouble  with  the  new  men  in  learning  them  how  to  dig  coal 
and  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  mine  was  well  watered  and  kept  damp,  the  timber- 
ing was  good  in  all  places,  and  the  ventilation  was  good. 

March  4-5,  1904— On  this  visit  I  just  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  main  traveling  roads. 

On  my  official  visit  to  the  Castle  Gate  Mine  on  the 
22nd  and  23rd  of  April  I  went  through  the  mine  and  found 
it  in  good  and  safe  condition  and  all  places  well  timbered. 
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K.  T.  J^ffr^y.  presideni.  N>w  York. 

* '.  H-  SiVL.ai-ks.  vii*-prfr7-iii-rct.  Denver.  Colo, 

Sif :  .'.':'ii  Lir:;e.  -"-rviary.  Xew  Tort 

^'t-itf*  Wjiite.  treaanrer.  Xew  Yf»rfc, 

W.  F.  <_v:tijn.  a5.-:5Tairt  treasnrer.  Sah  I^ke  Ci^. 

J.  F.  Evao*.  aaditor,  Sait  Lake  City.  TTtah. 
H.  *}.  \Vi:.iaii!S.  ennerai  manager.  Salt  I^ke  City. 
I'tah. 

S.  Ke-lzie  Siuith.  ar^n^^rai  snperinteodent  CaetleGaie. 

W.  H,  Myers,  as-nenil  sales  aeeat.  Salt  Lake  City, 
rtaii. 

Robert  Howard,  mine  superintecdeot.  Snmivside, 
I'tafa. 

X.  "W,  Masprave.  -^uiHriuteDdent  coke  ovens.  Sonny- 
side  and  Castle  Gate,  Utah. 

David  Crow,  mine  suiierioteDdent,  Castle  Gate  TtaJi. 

T.  J.  Parmlev.  mine  suiierintendent.  Winter  Quarters, 
rtah. 

Wm.  Forrester,  mine  saperintendeot  Clear  Creek, 
rtah. 

Following  is  a  list  of  all  machinery  now  in  use  in  the 
oi)eration  of  Utah  Foei  companv  mines  at  Snnnyside, 
rtah : 


NO  TWO  MINE,  WATER  CANON  OPENING. 

One  Upright  Boiler,  size  84x36  inches,  52  iy2-inch 
Flues,  12  H.  P.    Manufactured  by  T.  M.  Naugle,  Erie,  Pa. 

One  W.  D.  Cole  Fan.,  dia.  10  feet  Bun  by  engine 
6x10  inches,  Rev.  40  P.  M. 


NUMBER  TWO  MINE. 

One  W.  B.  Cole  Fan,  dia.  16  feet.  Run  by  W.  B. 
Cole  engine  10x14  inches.    Speed  60  Rev.  P.  M. 

One  boiler  16  feet  by  66  inches,  91 3-inch  flues. 

One  Economic  Boiler,  38  3-inch  flues,  and  20  4-inch 
flues. 

One  Economic  Boiler  52  3-inch  fluM,  and  24  4-inch 
fines. 

One  Electric  Locomotive,  operated  by  two  G.  E.  No. 
53  Motors  No.  1686. 

Classification  L-M-102-B-2,  Volts  500,  Draw  Bar  Pull 
4,500  pounds. 

Speed,  7^  miles  per  hour.  General  Electric  Co.  Spe- 
cial 37013. 

Two  Electric  Hoists,  operated  by  Q.  E.  Motors  No. 
2000,  500  volts,  horse  power  110.  Mfg.  by  Denver  Engi- 
neering Works. 

COKE  OVENS. 

Three  Larry  Cars,  operated  by  G.  E.  Motors  No.  53, 
27  Horse  Power. 

POWER  HOUSE. 

One  Air  Compressor,  Built  by  the  Norwalk  Iron 
Works  Co.  Size  of  Steam  and  Air  Cylinder,  24x26x20, 
No.  1245. 

One  Air  Compressor.  Built  by  the  Ingersol  Sar- 
geant  Drill  Co.,  New  York.    Size. of  cylinders,  24x30. 

One  continuous  current  generator,  No.  48291,  Spec. 
40480,  type  M.  P.,  Class  6-250-150,  Form  H.  Ampers  435, 
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speed  150  R.  P.  M.  Volts,  no  load,  525 ;  full  load,  575.  Mfg. 
by  General  Electric  Co.  Operated  by  Allis  Chalmers  Cor- 
liss Engine,  size  20x36.    Direct  connected. 

One  Electric  Generator,  three  phase  alternating  cnr- 
rent.  Type  A.  T.  No.  2482.  Form  A.  Volts,  full  load, 
2300;  no  load,  2300.  Ampers,  13.  Speed,  900  R.  P.  M. 
Mfg.  by  General  Electric  Co. 

One  Exciter.  Mfg.  by  Thompson  Houston  Electric 
Co.,  Lynn,  Ma^s. 

One  Incandescent  Dynamo.  Volts,  110.  Speed,  2400 
R.  P.  M.  Class  3-S  No.  3142.  Operated  by  one  Anning- 
ton  and  Sims  Engine.  Size  12x12.  Speed  300.  Belt  con- 
nected. 

Five  boilers,  size  16  feet  by  66  inches.  Mfg.  by  Free- 
man Boiler  Mfg.  Co. 

Four  boilers,  16  feet  by  66  inches.  Mfg.  by  Kewanee 
Boiler  Works. 

One  boiler,  size  16  feet  by  60  inches.  Mfg.  by  Kewanee 
Boiler  Works. 

All  the  above  boilers  have  72  4-inch  flues. 

One  Worthington  Plunger  Pump,  size  10x5y2  inches 
by  10.  (Boiler.) 

One  Worthington  Plunger  Pump,  size  16x5i/2  inches 
by  10.    (No.  2  mine.) 

One  Worthington  Piston  Pump,  size  7-2x8-2x10  (City 
Water.) 

One  500  H.  P.  Cochran  Heater.  Mfg.  by  the  Harring- 
ton Safety  Boiler  Works. 

CRUSHING  PLANT. 

Three  Double  Engines.  Mfg.  by  Houston,  Stanwood 
&  Gamble  Co.  Numbers  4407,  4408  and  4419.  Size  14x20 
inches.  Belt  connected  to  three  extension  top  60-ineh  dis- 
integrators for  making  slack. 

Two  engines.  Built  by  Chandler  and  Taylor  of  In- 
dianapolis. Size  16x20  inches.  No.  5861,  and  13x16  inches 
No.  1701.  Connected  to  two  sets  of  slack  elevatora  and 
four  pair  of  crashing  rolls.    Size  of  rolls,  30x36-inche8. 


NITMBEB  ONE  MINE. 

One  24-foot  fan,  run  by  engine  20  by  30  inches.  Built 
by  Vulcan  Iron  Works.     Speed  46  E.  P.  M. 

One  Worthiiigtou  Pump.    Size  18-2x7%sl0  inches. 

Two  Worthington  Pumps,  size  6x4x6. 

One  Steam  Hoist  Engine,  size  24x48  inches.  Built  by 
Webster  Camp  and  Land,  Acron,  Ohio. 

MACHINE  SHOP. 

One  Upright  Engine,  size  9x10  inches.  Mfg.  by  Amer- 
ican Fire  Engine  Co.,  New  York. 

One  Lathe  26-inch  swing.  Mfg.  by  Manning,  Marcell 
&  More. 

One  Drill  Press.  Mfg.  by  American  Tool  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

One  Forbes  Pipe  Cutter, 

One  Machine  Shop  Saw. 

One  Worthington  Plunger  Pump.  Size  6x4x6-inche8. 
(Reservoir.) 

One  Bean  Pump.    Size  8x16  inches.    (Deep  well.) 

One  Snow  Duplex  Pump.    Size  5x4x6  inches. 

Trusting  this  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  am 
Tours  truly, 

A.  E.  PIPE,  M.  M. 

Following  is  inventory  of  machinery  at  Winter  Quar- 
ters: 

POWER  STATION. 

Two  McEwan  engines,  H.  P.  250,  direct  connected 
to  two  Thompson's  Ryan  dynamos,  175  K.  W.,  275  amps 
at  550  volts. 

One  AUis  Corliss  Engine,  H.  P.,  150,  belted  to  two 
226-volt,  175  Amp.    G.  E.  dynamos. 

Seven  Kewance  high  pressure  boilers. 

VENTILATION. 

No.  1  fan.  1,  125  H.  P.,  Chambersburg  engine,  direct 
connected  to  8x14  Capell  Steel  Fan. 
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Sa]t  Laie  aty.  May  2. 19W. 

Mr.  H.  G.  WillianiB.  G*-Deral  Manager  Utah  Fuel  and  P 
V.  Coal  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  rtah. 

Dear  Sir: — In  a<-cordanoe  with  Section  11  of  the  Coa! 
and  Hydro-Carlx'D  Minio^  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  1 
hi^rewith  hand  you  my  official  report  of  inspection  of  your 
iiiiiH'H  at  Ca-stle  Gate,  Sannyside.  Winter  Quarters  and 
Clear  ('reek  wliich  I  visited  during  the  quarter  ending 
Mardi  31.  1904. 

With  tlie  exception  of  Clear  Creek,  which  I  found  a 
littlo  drj'  in  places,  I  infonned  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Hame  and  he  promised  to  see  to  it  at  once,  I  fonnd  all  the 
riiinc'H  in  a  good  condition,  well  timbered,  watered  and 
vt'titilated.  On  the  morning  of  April  the  9th  I  was  makin? 
iriy  iiiHpWftion  of  No.  2  Mine,  I  was  going  along  the  main 
entry  and  as  I  entered  the  sidetrack  at  the  bottom  of  the 
2nd  butt  entry  I  met  a  man  running  out  along  the  entry  and 
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he  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  man  killed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  sidetrack.  From  here  I  hurried  on  to  the  place 
of  accident  and  saw  that  they  had  just  taken  the  body  of 
WiUard  Hitchcock  from  under  the  ear.  I  examined  the 
body  carefully  aod  saw  that  he  was  dead.  I  then  carefully 
looked  over  the  place  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the 
same  and  foond  tiiat  Hitchcock  was  etandiuK  on' the  loaded 
track  where  the  cars  were  landing  from  the  second  butt 
entry  and  a  loaded  trip  come  down  out  of  the  second  butt 
entry  on  the  track  of  the  empty  cars  and  on  the  track  where 
Hitchcbck  was  standing,  striking  him  down  and  running 
over  his  body,  killing  him  instantly.  The  accident  took 
place  about  8 :30.  I  then  went  on  t^irough  the  mine  and 
came  out.  There  was  an  inquest  called  which  was  to  take 
place  at  noon  before  William  Hill,  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Sunnyside  precinct.  I  heard  the  evidence  taken  tmd  I  also 
questioned  nearly  all  the  witnesses  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  pure  accident. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  16,  1904. 

H.  G.  Williams,  General  Manager  Utah  Fael  and  P.  V. 
Coal  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir:— In  accordance  with  Section  11  of  the  Coal 
Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah.  I  herewith  hand  you 
my  report  of  my  official  visit  to  the  Castle  Gate  and  Sunny- 
side  Mines. 

I  visited  the  Castle  Gate  Mine  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
April,  I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  good  and 
safe  condition  and  all  places  well  timbered,  watered  and 
kept  damp,  with  good  ventilation  and  evervthing  working 
O.K. 

I  visited  the  Sunnyside  Mine  May  the  13th  and  14th. 
I  went  through  No.  1  Mine  May  13th  and  found  it  in  fairly 
good  condition,  all  places  well  timbered,^  watered  and  kept 
damp,  with  good  ventilation. 
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I  found  in  looking  over  the  report  book  that  a.  few 
days  before  my  visit  they  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
gas  in  one  of  tie  pillars,  that  they  were  taking  out  in  the 
second  right  entry.  A  cave  bad  taken  place  at  this  timp, 
which  caused  to  gas  to  escape.  Chi  this  morning  the  fire 
boss  came  out  and  reported  that  he  had  found  a  trace  of 
gas  in  this  pillar  and  that  the  roof  was  caving.  The  mine 
foreman  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  report  and  he  then 
started  down  the  mine  and  investigated  the  matter  himself. 
When  he  got  to  the  place  he  found  that  a  cave  had  taken 
place  and  a  large  amount  of  gas  had  escaped,  which  made 
it  very  dangerous  at  tbis  time. 

If  the  men  had  gome  in  before  the  mine  foreman  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
gas  with  their  naked  lights,  there  would  have  been  a  great 
explosion  and  it  would  have  taken  place  about  the  time 
the  men  were  starting  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion,  and  that  is,  to 
have  all  the  fire  bosses  do  away  witii  the  Davie  Lamp  and 
use  the  Wolf  Lamp  altogether  as  in  case  of  this  kind  it 
takes  about  3  1-2  per  cent  gas  before  you  can  detect  it  in 
the  Davie  Lamp,  where  if  you  had  the  Wolf  Lamp  yon 
would  detect  it  as  low  as  1  1-12  per  cent. 

The  same  amount  that  be  saw  this  morning  in  the 
Davie  Lamp  would  have  showed  big  in  the  Wolf  Lamp,  he 
would  have  taken  more  precaution  and  be  would  have  seen 
at  once  that  there  was  plenty  of  gas  to  cause  him  to  take 
more  care. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  for  a  moment  that  this  fire  boss 
was  in  any  way  careless  as  at  this  moment  he  found  a  trace 
with  a  Davie  Lamp.  The  same  trace  would  have  looked 
mncb.  larger  in  the  Wolf  Lamp. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  the  mine  foreman  placed  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  over  the  condition  of  this  report  If  he  had 
not  done  so  the  men  would  have  gone  to  their  working 
places  with  their  naked  lights. 

I  have  a  lightweight  Wolf  Lamp  made  special  for  mine 
foreman  and  fire  boss.  I  told  Mr.  Sharp  that  I  would 
send  it  down  so  that  they  could  give  it  a  fair  test  by  the 
side  of  the  Davie  Lamp. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  Wolf  Lamp  is  the  only  safety 
lamp  and  I  would  like  to  see  you  order  about  a  dozen  of 
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them  for  the  fire  bossea  at  Snnnyside  and  Castle  Gate. 
One  thing  I  can  say  aboftt  the  Wolf  Lamp  is  that  it  gives 
a  far  better  light  and  oanot  be  put  oat  in  any  current  of 
air. 

As  I  went  through  the  return  air  way  in  No.  1  Mine  I 
found  the  timber  a  litle  way  below  the  fan,  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  with  props  placed  along  under  the  center  of  the 
cro^s  pieces.  If  there  Bhould  be  anything  nnasual  take 
place  in  the  mine  these  props  would  be  easily  knocked  out 
and  the  result  would  be  a  very  large  cave,  which  would 
close  up  the  return  air  way,  also  the  traveling  way.  I 
would  snggMt  that  this  be  retimbered  at  once. 

As  I  went  through  the  crushers  I  found  them  to  be 
full  of  dust  and  in  a  dangerous  condition.  If  any  naked 
light  should  be  taken  into  the  breaker  there  would  be  a 
great  explosion  as  there  is  enough  dust  lying  around  to 
blow  it  up  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  ground.  I  would  further 
suggest  tiiat  you  put  in  small  sprinklers,  one  at  tiie  bead 
of  the  chute,  one  at  each  roller  and  so  on  throughout  the 
building,  so  that  the  dust  would  be  kept  damp. 

Hoping  that  yon  will  see  fit  to  comply  with  the  above 
requests,  as  I  think  it  is  really  necessary,  I  remain, 
Yours  verv  respectfnllv, 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  7th,  1904. 

H.  G.  Williams,  General  Superintendent  Utah  Fuel  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

'  Dear  Sir:^In  accordance  with  Section  11  of  the  Coal 
and  Hydro-Carbon  Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  I 
herewith  hand  you  my  ofBcial  report  of  inspection  of  your 
mines  at  Winter  Quarters  and  Clear  Creek.  I  made  my 
official  visit  to  Winter  Quarters  on  May  24th  and  25th.  I 
went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion with  all  places  well  timbered,  watered  and  well  ven- 
tilated. 

The  conditions  of  this  mine  on  this  visit  were  far  bet- 
ter than  on  my  last  visit.    On  the  26th  and  27th  of  Mav  I 
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made  an  iBspection  of  the  Clear  Creek  Mine  and  fonnd  it 
in  a  little  better  condition  than  on  my  last  visit,  that  is,  in 
regard  to  dust.  I  still  find  a  few  places  dry  and  dusty.  1 
find  the  timber  in  both  openings  for  several  hundred  feet 
thickly  covered  with  dnst,  also  the  boards  that  the  signal 
wires  are  nailed  to  are  in  good  condition.  I  find  the  timber 
in  these  fairly  good,  the  ventilation  is  good  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  places.  In  the  dip  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  your  general  mining  rules  in  regard  to  shot 
firing  and  the  tamping  of  holes,  mining  of  the  coal.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  that  the  mine  foreman  and  shot  inspector 
are  neglecting  their  duty,  but  I  must  say  that  there  must 
be  more  caution  used,  and  I  find  too  many  shots  on  the 
solid.  I  also  saw  some  of  the  miners  tamping  with  coal 
dust.  I  spoke  to  the  mine  foreman,  shot  inspectors  and 
waterman  about  the  above  conditions  and  even  went  as  far 
as  to  threaten  the  law  on  them,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I 
know  that  this  is  something  that  we  must  not  neglect  as 
this  is  our  main  source  of  danger. 

Hoping  that  you  will  help  me  out  in  enforcing  your 
mining  rules  in  all  the  mines,  I  remain, 
Yours  respectfully, 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  19th,  1904. 

H.  G.  Williams,  General  Manager  Utah  Fuel  and  P.  V. 
Coal  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir:— In  accordance  with  Section  11  of  the  Coal 
and  Hydro-Carbon  Mining  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  1 
herewith  hand  you  my  official  report  of  inspection  of  your 
mines  at  Sunnyside  and  Clear  Creek. 

I  visited  the  Sunyside  Mine  July  the  8th  and  9th.  I 
went  through  No,  1  Mine  and  found  it  in  a  good  safe  con- 
dition, with  all  places  well  timbered  and  with  good  ventila- 
tion. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  make  two  escapement 
ways,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mine,  as  I  do  not  think  the 
slope  and  the  manway  now  used  would  be  very  safe  propo- 
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sition  in  case  of  an  accident,  as  the  ground  that  overlays 
the  timber  is  very  loose,  and  would  become  dangerous  if 
the  timbers  were  knockfti  out,  and  close  up  the  two  open- 
ings which  would  form  a  trap  for  the  men  on  the  inside. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  wonid  like  to  state,  as  I 
looked  oyer  the  first  right.  I  find  that  the  haulage  is  a 
very  long  one  and  makes  it  a  very  hard  proposition,  as  it 
takes  five  horses  on  the  level  to  take  the  coal  away  from 
the  inside  drivers.  If  I  had  the  say-so  I  would  suggest 
that  you  put  in  an  electric  locomotive  to  haul  the  coal  from 
this  level.  This  would  maJte  it  very  convenient  for  the 
handliog  of  tiie  coal.  It  would  make  a  big  increase  in  the 
output  and  cheaper  coal.  Excuse  me  for  the  last  sugges- 
tion. I  have  no  right  to  interfere.  I  went  through  No.  2 
and  found  everything  in  good  condition.  I  must  congratu- 
late the  superintendent  and  mine  foreman  of  both  mines 
as  they  have  done  their  best  to  comply  with  the  State  Laws. 

I  visited  the  Clear  Creek  Mine  on  July  12th  and  13th. 
I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion with  the  exception  of  the  timbering  being  too  far 
back  from  the  face  of  the  rooms  and  a  few  places  I  found 
with  bad  roofs  and  no  props  in  the  room.  The  most  of  the 
above  was  on  tiie  hill.  I  found  the  switches  on  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  on  top  of  the  dip  to  be  dry  and  dusty.  As  I 
stated  in  my  last  report  I  complained  in  regard  to  the  mine 
foreman  and  shot  inspectors,  especially  the  one  on  the  hill. 
On  this  visit  I  found  the  same  neglect.  I  inquired  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  of  the  miners  in  regard  to  the  visits  of 
the  mine  foreman  made  to  tiieir  places  and  they  all  said 
be  did  not  make  a  visit  once  a  month.  I  also  found  that  ihe 
shot  inspector  on  the  hill  did  not  make  his  ronnds  once 
every  day. 

I  must  insist  that  the  mine  foreman  make  the  rounds 
at  least  once  a  week  and  the  shot  inspector  make  his  rounds 
complete  once  a  day.  I  also  called  his  attention  to  page  9 
of  the  Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah  whereas  it  says 
a  report  of  each  and  every  examination  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  the  person  who 
made  the  examination. 

I  found  that  this  law  had  been  neglected  through  the 
mine  foreman.    I  am  very  sorrj'  that  I  have  to  make  so 
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lioards  that  the  signal  wires  are  nailed  to  are  in  the  same 
condition.  I  find  the  timber  in  these  fairly  good,  the  ven- 
tilation is  good  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  In  tiie 
dip,  I  wonid  like  to  call  your  attention  to  your  general 
mining  rules  in  regard  to  shot  firing,  tamping  of  holes  and 
mining  of  coal.  Ido  not  wish  to  say  that  the  mine  foreman 
and  shot  inspector  are  neglecting  their  duty,  but  I  must 
say  that  there  must  be  more  precaution  used.  I  find  too 
many  shots  on  the  solid.  I  also  saw  some  of  the  miners 
tampuig  with  coal  dust 

I  spoke  to  the  mine  foreman,  shot  inspectors  and 
watermen  about  the  above  conditions,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  the  law  on  them,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I 
that  this  is  something  that  we  must  not  neglect  as  it  is  our 
main  source  of  danger.       ,    , 

.  My  third  official  visit  was  on  July  12th  and  13th,  1904. 
I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion with  the  exception  of  the  timbering  being  too  far  back 
from  the  face  of  the  room.  In  a  few  places  I  found  bad 
roofs  and  no  props  in  the  room.  The  most  of  the  above 
was  on  the  hill.  I  found  that  the  switches  on  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  on  top  of  the  dip  to  be  dry  and  dusty.  As  I 
stated  on  my  last  visit  I  complained  in  regard  to  the  mine 
foreman  and  shot  inspector,  especially  the  one  on  the  hill. 
On  this  visit  I  ffjund  the  same  neglect.  I  inquired  from 
forty-five  or  fifty  of  the  miners  in  regard  to  the  visits  of 
the  mine  foreman  made  to  their  places  and  they  all  said, 
that  they  did  not  make  a  visit  once  a  month.  I  also  found, 
that  the  shot  inspector  on  the  hill  did  not  make  his  rounds 
once  every  day. 

I  must  insist  that  the  mine  foreman  make  the  rounds 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  shot  inspector  make  the 
rounds  complete  once  each  day.  I  also  called  his  attention 
to  page  9  in-  the  Mining  Laws  of'  the  State  of  Utah,  where- 
as it  says  a  report  of  each  and  every  examination  shall  be 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  the 
person  who  made  the  examination. 

I  found  that  this  law  had  been  neglected  through  the 
mine  foreman.    I  am  very  sorr\'  that  I  have  to  make  so  . 
many  complaints  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  let  them 
jiass..    If  I  do  so  it  places  us  all  in  a  verj-  dangerous  posi- 
tion-in time.  - 
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My  focrth  official  visit  was  on  Sept.  10th,  1904.  On 
this  date  I  went  through  part  of  the  mine,  sonie  of  the  lov 
coal  districts  and  the  main  traveling  roads.  The  ventila- 
tioD  was  good.  The  timbering  in  the  rooms  was  a  littlf 
too  far  from  the  face,  the  watering  of  the  mine  was  aboul 
the  same  as  on  my  last  visit.  My  fifth  viait  as  on  October 
31st,  1904.  I  found  the  mine  in  a  little  better  condition 
than  on  my  previous  visit. 

My  sixth  visit  was  on  Dee.  13th  and  14th,  1904.    I 

went  through  nearly  all  the  dip  workings  and  part  of  thai 

on  the  hill.    I  found  many  of  the  main  stoppings  in  tbi? 

dip  leaking  and  were  not  built  according  to  the  Taw.    By 

going  through  the  mine  I  found  that  all  of  the  day  men 

were  using  black  oil  and  paying  the  company  $1.50  \m 

■■}  mouth  for  the  same,  taking  it  in  the  mines  in  powder  ke^& 

i  about  three  gallons  at  one  time.     They  stored  it  on  the 

i  sidetracks  for  convenience  for  the  drivers  and  day  men. 

'    .    I  and  when  filling  their  lamps  and  bottles  from  the  said 

■''      a  begs  they  spill  it  all  over  the  coal,  ties  and  timbers,  whicli 

■■    ;    J  mSies  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  kindle  a  quick  fire,  as  it  is 

,:'  ',  I  kept  mostly  on  the  main  intakes  of  the  mine.     Anyone 

•>J  ''  f  wanting  to  be  mischievous  could  take  an  old  lampwicb 

:1'  i  from  their  lami«  and  light  it  and  throw  it  down  amidst 

![  the  oil,  by  doing  so  they  would  have  a  good  fire.  Some  of 

.    i  the  places  are  so  bad  that  a  man  needs  gum  boots  to  wadr- 

through  it,  so  that  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  waste  of  com- 

'•'     j  pany  property,  leaving  alone  the  dangers  that  can  come 

'I  from  it.     In  my  opinion  the  miners  and  laborers  in  tbe 

'  mine  would  be  far  better  off  by  not  using  this  kind  of  oil 

!-„.  as  it  poisons  the  atmosphere  they  breathe  in  the  mine,  and 

'^K'    '•',  also  makes  it  a  very  dangerous  proposition  in  ease  of  fire. 

: .  Idon'twanttosay  that  the  men  in  ttie  mine  cannot  use  this 

'^.  kind  of  oil;  but  if  used,  it  should  be  with  the  utmost  care. 

'  ;  ;  as  it  must  not  be  spattered  around  the  coal  and  timbers  in 

1  the  mine.    The  conditions  of  the  above  must  be  changed 

at  once. 

iji  ti  GRASS  CREEK  MINE. 

Bfl,  This  mine  is  owned  and  ojwrated  by  tiie  Orase  Creek 

BkI  Coal  company,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  situated  eigbt 


miles  north  of  Coalville,  on  the  Echo  and  Park  City 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift,  and  is  ventilated  by 
artificial  ventilation.  This  mine  produced  37,573  short 
tons  of  coal  during  1904,  consumed  15,000  pounds  of 
black  powder,  working  260  full  days,  employing  54  men 
and  10  horses.  There  was  one  non-fatal  accident.  Num- 
ber of  steam  boilers,  three. 

The  following  are  the  oEBcers  of  the  Grass  Creek  Coal 
company : 

Jos^h  F.  Smith,  president. 

W.  N.  Cluff,  vice-president. 

Arthur  Winters,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

John  E.  Pettit,  mine  superintendent. 

My  first  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  March  23rd, 
1904.  I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  fairly  good 
condition  with  the  exception  of  a  bad  roof  in  several  pla- 
ces. The  ventilation  was  good  and  the  mine  was  all  damp 
through  natural  moisture.  I  instructed  the  mine  foreman 
to  put  more  timber  in  the  places  with  bad  roofs. 

My  second  official  visit  was  on  May  Slst,  1904.  On 
this  visit  I  found  the  management  had  been  changed.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Hansen  had-  resigned  as  superintendent  and  An- 
drew Adamson  of  American  Fork,  had  taken  his  place. 
I  WMit  through  all  the  mine  and  found  the  condition  a  lit- 
tle better  than  on  my  last  visit.  The  su^estions  that  I 
made  in  regard  to  putting  up  more  timber  under  the  bad 
roof  was  complied  with.  The  mine  was  in  general  good 
condition. 

My  third  official  visit  was  on  August  12th,  1904.  I 
went  through  the  mine  and  found  the  ventilation  good. 
The  mine  was  all  damp.  The  condition  of  the  timbering 
was  not  as  good  as  on  my  last  visit,  as  the  superintendent 
had  told  the  miners  that  they  were  using  too  much  tim- 
ber. I  called  the  attention  of  the  mine  foreman  and  super- 
intendent to  the  matter  of  timbering  as  it  would  not  do 
to  neglect  to  put  up  props  in  the  rooms  because  the  roof 
looked  good  at  the  time,  as  the  room  is  driven  up,  in  time 
the  road  back  of  them  will  become  dangerous. 

It  is  doable  cost  to  timber  it  under  these  conditions. 
The  work  is  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  to  timber  after 
the  rooms  have  been  standing  from  one  to  six  months,  so 
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I  gave  them  instnictioDB  to  timber  the  rooma  as  they  were 
driven  in. 

My  fourth  oflScial  visit  was  on  Oct  2l8t,  1904.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  mine  I  foimd  that  the  management  had 
again  been  changed.  Adamson  had  resigned  as  Bnperin- 
tendent  and  Mr.  John  E.  Pettit  had  taken  his  place.  1 
think  tiiat  this  was  a  good  change  made.  I  went  through 
the  mine  and  found  it  in  fairly  good  condition  under  ^e 
new  mana^ment.  All  the  coal  was  taken  out  of  pillarB. 
The  management  was  taking  all  the  precautions  possible 
in  timbering  the  pillars  to  keep  the  men  safe. 


WASATCH  MINE. 


This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Weber  Coal 
company  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  is  situated  about  three 
miles  east  of  Coalville  on  the  Echo  and  Park  City  branch 
of  the  Unioil  Pacific.  The  mine  is  worked  by  a  long  slope 
and  ventilated  with  a  fan.  During  the  year  1904  this  mine 
produced  31,146  short  tons  of  coal,  working  238  full  days, 
employing  46  men  and  11  horses,  four  steam  boilers  and 
one  large  steam  hoist.  There  was  but  two  non-fatal  acci- 
dents. 

My  first  oflScial  visit  was  on  March  21st,  1904.  I  went 
through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 
AU  the  places  were  well  timbered,  and  fairly  good  ventila- 
tion. The  mine  was  not  as  damp  as  I  would  like  to  see 
it,  but  part  was  watered  and  part  of  it  was  made  damp 
by  the  natural  moisture  of  the  mine.  I  examined  tie  scales 
that  weigh  the  miners'  coal  and  found  them  to  be  correct 

My  second  official  visit  was  on  May  29,  1904.  I  weti 
through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  general,  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, with  exception  of  being  a  little  dusty  in  places,  aa  od 
my  previous  visit. 

My  third  official  visit  was  on  Aug.  14th,  1904.  T  went 
through  all  the  mine  and  found  it  in  general,  in  a  fairly 
good  condition.  I  examined  the  scales  and  found  thera  to 
be  correct. 

My  fourth  visit  was  on  Oct  19th,  1904.  On  this  \-isit 
I  went  through  all  places  in  the  mine  and  found  them  to 


be  in  good  condition,  well  timbered,  good  ventilation,  and 
fairly  well  watered  but  not  as  good  as  I  would  like  to  see 


THOMAS  AND  TUTTLIi  MINE'.  . 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Sterling  Coal  and  Coke 
company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  operatwJ  nnder  lease  bv 
Henry  S.  Thomas  of  Wales,  Utah. 

The  Mine  is  situated  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Sterling  at  the  terminus  of  the  Sanpete 
Valley  railroad. 

The  output  of  this  mine  during  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1904,  was  5,633  short  tons  at  a  cost  oif  $1.93 ;  total  sell- 
ing value  of  product,  $10,907.  There  were  16  men  employed 
and  two  horses, 

I  visited  the  mine  five  times  during  the  year  and  found 
it  in  a  good  safe  condition,  all  places  well  timbered  and 
kept  damp.    The  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  ventilation. 

Summary  of  wages  paid :  Mine  foreman,  $3  per  day ; 
miner  per  ton  {2,240  pounds  to  the  ton  with  one-fourth 
off  for  slack),  $1;  miners  working  by -the  day,  $3.50;  tim- 
bermen  per  day,  $2,50;  drivers  per  day,  $2.50;  outside 
laborers  per  day,  $1.50. 

ABERDEEN  MINE. 

The  Aberdeen  Mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Whittemore  &  Ballinger  company  of  Price,  Utah,  and  is 
situated  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  Price. 

This  mine  has  one  of  the  finest  veins  of  coal  in  the 
west,  the  vein  being  twenty  feet  thick,  clean  of  all  foreign 
matter,  and  is  of  good  quality  for  steam  and  domestic 
purposes.  It  is  one  of  tiie  largest  coal  fields  of  the  west, 
within  eight-miles  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  railroad. 
During  the  year  1904  this  minfe  produced  500  short  tons, 
employed  two  men  and  four  horses,  average  days  worked 
101,  consuming  200  pounds  of  powder.  This  coal  is 
hauled  to  the  town  of  Price  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
railroad  and  sold  at  $3  per  ton  for  domestic  use.  No  acci- 
dents during  the  year. 


HUNTINGTON  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  P.  V.  Coal  company  and 
operated  under  the  lea^e  by  John  Bell,  and  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Huntington  canyon  13  miles  east  of  Pairview. 
on  a  branch  of  the  HUo  Grande  Western  railroad. 

It  produced  during  the  year,  750  short  tons  of  coal, 
working  150  days,  employing  6  men  and  consuming  200 
pounds  of  powder.  This  mine  had  three  non-fatal  acci- 
dents during  the  year.  The  company  is  making  a  great 
number  of  improvements  on  the  property  in  the  line  of 
tunnels,  ete. 

PESERET  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Kemraerer  Coal  company 
of  Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  and  is  operated  under  a  lease  by 
Thomas  Reese,  of  Wales,  Utah. 

The  mine  is  located  in  the  head  of  Huntington  canyon. 
The  production  of  the  mine  during  the  year  was  1,150 
short  tons,  working  300  days,  emplo>-ing  4  men  and  con- 
suming 350  pounds  of  powder. 

The  coal  from  this  mine  is  hauled  by  wagon  into  San- 
pete valley  and  sold  for  domestic  use.  The  Kemmerer 
Coal  company  are  making  a  great  many  improvements  in 
the  way  of  driving  several  feet  of  new  tunnel  and  pnttin-' 
up  new  buildings. 

CEDAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Cedar  Creet 
Coal  company  and  is  situated  on  Cedar  creek,  10  milps 
east  of  the  town  of  Huntington.  Sells  its  coal  in  Castle 
valley  for  domestic  use.  The  output  during  the  year  1904 
was  850  short  tons  of  coal,  average  price  at  the  mine  $IM 
consuming  375  pounds  of  powder,  working  70  days,  em- 
ploying 5  men.    No  accidents  of  any  kind. 


HUNTINGTON  CREEK  COAL  MINE. 

Owned  by  the  Huntington  Creek  Coal  company  and 
operated  by  Don  C.  Bobbins.  This  property  is  situated 
some  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Huntington,  on  Hunt- 
ington creek.  There  are  a  large  number  of  openings  on 
this  property,  showing  the  vein  on  both  aides  of  the  canyon 
for  a  number  of  miles. 

The  following  is  a  test  of  the  above  coal  made  by  C. 
W.  Saxman,  president  of  the  Saxman  Coal  and  Coke  com- 
pany of  Latrobe,  Pa.  After  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
test,  one  of  the  leading  coke  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  has  prunounced  certain  Utah  coal  superior  to  the 
best  Pennsylvania  prodact  for  coking  purposes.  He  has 
declared  it  far  ah^d  of  any  other  faiown  coke  for  iron 
manafactaring  purposes.  The  only  remaining  considera- 
lion  for  capitalists  is  the  securing  of  cheap  transportation 
rates  to  the  market. 

The  tests  were  made  by  C.  "W.  Saxman,  president  of 
the  Saxman  Coal  and  Coke  company  of  Latrobe.  Pa.  The 
coal  came  from  property  belonging  to  Don  C.  Robbins 
in  Bear  canyon,  Emery  county.  Mr.  Saxman  himself  is 
a  practical  coke  man.  When  P.  L.  Kimberly  and  F.  H. 
Buhl  were  figuring  on  putting  up  a  steel  plant  in  Utah, 
before  they  made  a  deal  with  tiie  United  States  Steel  com- 
pany, they  sent  a  car  of  coal  from  Mr.  Robbins'  Emery 
county  mines  to  Mr.  Saxman  to  be  tested  as  to  its  coking 
qualities.  The  resulte  were  remaAably  favorable.  Fol- 
lowing a  business  with  the  steel  trust  Messrs  Kimberly 
and  Buhl  gave  np  their  option  on  the  Bobbins  coal  lands. 
Mr.  Saxman  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  result  of 
the  tests  made  at  his  works.  He  did  nothing  about  the 
matter  for  a  long  time,  but  a  short  while  ago  he  decided 
to  make  a  personal  investigation  to  determine  whether 
such  an  unnsnally  good  coking  coal  actually  existed  in 
quantities  in  Utah.  He  made  the  investigation  and  he 
thus  tersely  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  Utah  product  he 
obtained : 

"It  is  away  ahead  of  any  Pennsylvania  coke."  The 
certified  statement  of  the  analysis  received  from  ttie  chem- 
ists at  Pittsburg,  is  accompanied  by  this  comment:    "An 
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unusaally  fine  analysis. ' '  Mr.  Saxman  is  a  practical  coke 
man— an  expert  in  fact.  He  made  the  trip  from  Latrobe 
to  Utah  and  went  to  the  mines.  With  his  own  hands  he 
mined  the  coal  from  a  big  twelve-foot  vein  in  Bear  canyon 
which  has  the  same  analysis  as  other  coal  on  Mr.  Jiobbins' 
claims.  He  put  the  coal  into  barrels  and  sealed  the  barrels. 
Then  he  personally  saw  the  barrels  delivered  to  the  fail- 
road  company  for  shipment  to  his  works  at  Latrobe. 

Mr.  Saxman  sent  the  shipment  to  one  of  his  best  ov- 
ens. He  desired  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  Utah 
and  Pennsylvania  products  as  fair  and  accurate  as  possi- 
ble. Consequently  be  nearly  tiJled  the  ovens  wjth  the  best 
Pennsylvania  coking  coal  coming  from  the  Connelsville 
district  Kight  in  the  center  of  this  with  the  Connelsville 
product  packed  around  it  on  all  sides  he  had  placed  the 
barrels  of  Utah  coal  with  the  seal  unbrokien.  The,  same 
heat  was  consequently  applied  to  both  coals,  all  the  other 
conditions  being  exactly  identical.  The  result  was  that 
a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  separated  the  two  cokes,  which 
were  easily  distinguishable.  Analysis  and  other  tests 
were  made  of  both.  The  analysis  of  the  Connelsville  coal 
was  as  follows : 

Per  Cent 

Moisture   76 

Volatile  combustible  matter 29.56 

Fixed  carbon 63.73 

Ash   5.95 

Sulphur 058 

The  coke  analysis  waa  as  follows : 

Per  Cent 

Moisture Trace 

Volatile  combustible  matter 1.34 

Fixed  carbon  86.44 

Ash : 12.22 

Sulphur   1.07 

Phosphorus   •. . . ;  .6 

The  following  was  the  analysis  of  the  Eobbins  coal 
from  Utah: 

Per  Cent. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 47 

Fixed  carbon .' 49 .  72 
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Asb    3.28 

Sulphur 6 

Phosphorous   Trace 

Here  is  the  coke  aiLalysis : 

Volatile  comhuatible  matter 3 .  12 

Fixed  carbon 90.5 

Ash 6.38 

Sulphur 51 

Phosphorus    Trace 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Utah  product  is  higher 
in  fixed  carbon  and  much  lower  in  ash,  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. The  practical  absence  of  pboBphoms  is  a  highly 
important  feature.  The  Connellsville  colce  runs  from  .05 
to  1  per  cent  in  phosphorus.  Tiie  ph(t8phoruB  in  the  coke 
an  runs  in  to  the  iron  in  a  blast  furtiaoe. 

Phosphorus  is  an  undesirable  quality  in  pig  iron. 
Bessemer  pig  cannot  be  made  of  ore  containing  over  .  05 
per  cent  phosphorus,  using  Connellsville  coke.  With  the 
Utah  coke,  ore  containing  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
pbosphorus  can  be  made  into  Bessemer  pig,  rendering  the 
Utah  iron  deposits  of  immensely  greater  value. 

Mr.  Saxman  took  the  two  cokes  to  the  United  States 
Steel  company  laboratory  at  Pittsburg  where  coke  tests 
are  made.  There  he  submitted  the  two  products  to  ever>- 
test.  The  Utah  coke  was  few  ahead  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
bearing  up  under  every  strain  better  in  both  directions. 

CASTLE  VALLEY  SMALL  MINES. 

These  mines  are  owiled  by  several  different  parties 
from  the  small  towns  up  and  down  the  valley.  Some  of 
these  mines  are  -constantly  working  and  supplying  the 
small  towns,  in  the  valley  with  coal. 

FERRIN  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company's  property  is  some  twelve  miles  up 
Ferron  creek  from  the  town  of  Ferron.  They  have  several 
openings  with  a  five  foot  and  eight  foot  vein  of  coal. 


MILLER  &  GILSON  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  several  thousand  acres  of  coal  land 
from  ten  to  twait^  miles  north  and  northeast  of -Price,  on 
the  R.  G.  W.  R.  R.  They  have  a  large  number  of  openings 
on  this  property  showing  veins  of  coal  from  four  to  twen- 
ty feet  of  good  coal. 

This  property  is  in  charge  of  Sam  Gilson  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

GILSON  A8PHALTUM  MINE. 

The  Gilson  Aephaltum  company  of  St.  Louis,  is  the 
owner  and  operator  of  this  mine  which  is  situated  about 
three  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Duchesne. 

The  mine  has  been  closed  down  daring  the  year  1904. 

I  made  a  visit  to  the  Gilson  Asphaltum  company's 
mine  at  Fort  Ducheene  whidi  is  known  as  the  Old  St. 
Louis  mine.  I  fotmd  the  mine  had  been  closed  down  and 
all  the  electric  lights  had  been  taken  out  and  also  the  lad- 
ders had  been  taken  out  so  Ihat  no  entrance  to  the  mine 
can  be  obtained.  There  were  25  men  "employed  at  liiis 
mine  which  are  all  layed  off.  All  the  machinery  and  tools 
are  being  taken  over  into  White  river  to  be  used  at  the 
new  mines  that  this  company  is  opening  up  there.  The 
reason  they  have  for  doing  this  is  that  they  will  have  a 
railroad  connected  with  the  Bio  Grande  Western  at  the 
mine  by  the  first  of  August  which  will  make  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  transportation,  and  also  an  increase  in  the 
prodiict. 

This  company,  during  the  year  1904,  have  built  a  rail- 
road from  Mack  on  the  R.  G.  W.  R.  R.  in  Colorado,  some 
fifty  miles  over  the  range  to  the  place  called  Dragon,  on 
White  river,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Uintah  county, 
where  they  have  located  a  large  number  of  claims  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Cowboy  vein,  which  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet  thick  and  produces  so  far,  a  number  two  grade  of  Gil- 
sonite. 

There  are  several  mines  opened  on  this  propert;-. 
The  company  will  start  to  ship  along  the  first  part  of 
1905.    They  are  employing  about  200  men  at  present. 
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The  above  railroad  is  a  narrow  guage  about  four 
miles  of  which  is  in  Utah.  From  Mack  to  Atehee  the  grade 
in  2.8  per  cent,  from  Atehee  to  Baxter  pass  5 1-2  per  cent 
for  the  first  mile  and  7  1-2  per  e«it  for  tiie  nest  four  miles, 
then  it  takes  a  down  grade  5  per  cent  to  MeAndrews  and 
2.8  per  cent  to  Dragon. 

A  new  coach  built  for  the  line,  two  standard  engines 
and  two  shays  for  the  heavy  grades  have  been  placed  in 
operatiop. '  It  is  laid  with  good  steel  and  is  well  tied  and 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  make  this  a  stan- 
dard gnage  later  on.  There  are  several  other  companies 
opening  np  mines  at  the  end  of  the  railroad. 


MINEBAL  RESOURCES  OF  UINTAH  REO-ION. 

All  kinds  of  natural  resources  have  been  pretty  ef- 
fectually kept  from  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  prospector 
and  investor,  although  numerous  extravagant  traditions 
of  immense  mineral  wealth  have  been  current  for  a  genera- 
tion. The  very  fact  of  inaccessibility  has  no  doubt  kept 
some  of  these  stories  alive  much  beyond  their  time. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  mountainous  district 
are  at  best  very  limited.  There  are  few  veins.  Minerali- 
zation is  meager.  The  streams  are  almost  barren  of  con- 
centrates of  any  kind.  Occasionally  a  fault-zone  is 
charged  with  pyrites.  Some  shale  beds  also  carry  iron 
sulphides  plentifully.  Weathered  surfaces  sometimes  ex- 
hibit an  iron  capping  that  might  look  more  encouraeing 
than  the  facts  usually  support:  Altogether  one  seldon: 
sees  a  large  mountain  range  present  so  sparing  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  metals. 

In  the  cretaceous  beds  along  the  flanks  of  the  moan- 
tains  and  sometimes  even  covered  by  the  latter  sediments 
of  the  Duchesne  basin,  there  are  several  seams  of  coal. 
There  are  several  seams  in  one  acre  and  at  least  one  of 
them  is  over  six  feet  thick.  In  the  field  this  has  the  look 
of  a  fairly  good  quality.  I  know  of  no  tests  yet  made  upon 
it.  These  coal  seams  may  prove  of  considerable  value  in 
certain  parts  of  the  district  They  may  even  extend  be- 
neath to  the  south.     Coal  is  now  mined  on  the  southern 
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margin  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ■the  reservation  at  sim- 
ilar horizons.. 

The  rich  mineral  resource  of  the  reservation  as 
is  now  known,  is  in  hydro-carbon.  Some  of  the  rare  hy- 
dro-carbon varieties,  such  as  ozokerite,  elaterite,  gilsonite 
and  wurtzilite  occur  here.  Tar  springs  are  also  known 
and  would  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  there  are  still  great 
reservoirs  of  the  mother  substance  covered  up  under  the 
formation.  All  of  the  known  occurrences  are  in  fissures 
in  these  latter  beds.  Occasionally  a  bed  is  so  saturated 
with  bitumen  as  to  be  called  an  asphaltum  lime.  All  theao 
substances  are  coming  into  demand  as  their  use  becomes 
more  clearly  known.  This  district  is  particularly  well 
supplied  with  some  of  these  minerals.  That  they  have 
all  come  •originally  from  deep  sea  reservoirs  of  mineral 
oils,  is  the  opinion  of  most  geologists.  But  whethe?- 
these  reservoirs  still  exist  and  can  be  exploited  no  one 
knows. 

PAEIETTE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  lie  American 
Asphaltum  and  Rubber  company  of  Chicago,  and  is  situa- 
ted about  thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Duchesne. 

This  property  is  worked  by  a  well  equipx>ed  shaft 
and  is  of  number  one  class.  There  was  a  great  deal  larger 
tonnage  in  1904  than  1903.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  exact 
number  of  tons  produced  in  this  mine  or  any  of  the  other 
Gilsonite  mines.  This  company  employed  twenty-five 
men,  and  a  large  number  to  haul  the  Gilsonite  to  the  rail- 
road, a  distance  of  70  miles. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  there  were  no  accidents  of 
any  kind.  I  inspected  these  mines  three  times  dnring  the 
year  1904,  and  found  them  all  in  a  good  safe  condition. 

SUMMIT  PLACER  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  changed  hands  and  is  now_  called 
the  American  Ozokerite  Mining  company,  and  is  situated 
about  one  mile  east  of  Soldier  Summit  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
employing  about  20  men  during  the  year  1904. 
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My  first  visit  of  inspection  to  this  property  was  in 
Febniary.  On  this  visit  I  went  through  the  mine  and  found 
it  in  good  and  safe  condition. 

My  next  oflScial  visit  was  in  June.  I  went  through 
the  mine  and  examined  all  the  machinery  and  found  it  all 
O.K. 

■  On  my  fourth  visit  I  found  that  the  mine  had  been 
closed  down  about  the  middle  of  November. 

BAVEN  MINE 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Raven  Elat- 
erite  company  under  a  lease  from  the  Government,  Mr. 
Parren  acting  as  superintendent. 

The  history  of  that  lease  dates  back  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  first  obtained  about  the  time  the  St.  Louis 
Asphaltum  company  got  the  sanction  from  the  Uintah  In- 
dians to  cut  off  a  strip  of  land  from  their  reservation,  upon 
whidi  hydro-carbon  was  first  discovered  by  Sara  Gilson. 
.  J.  T.  McConnel,  then  employed  by  the  Government  at 
the  "White  Books  Agency,  knowing  of  the  deposits,  of  what 
be  then  thought  was  also  aspbaltum,  obtained  a  lease  from 
the  Indians  for  15  miles  square,  situated  east  of  Straw 
berry-  and  south  of  Duchesne  Rivers,  the  principal  deposit 
occurring  in  Indian  Canyon, 

The  deposits,  upon  investigation  proving  to  be  a  su- 
perior kind  of  hydro-carbon  mineral,  the  uses  of  which 
were  not  known,  he  transferred  his'  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can Asphaltum  Go.  They  in  turn  also  made  a  failure  of 
treating  the  material  so  as  to  give  it  a  commercial  value, 
and,  assigned  their  interest  for  valuable  consideration  to 
'the  present  company,  which  had  the  Old  J.  T.  MeConnel 
lease  reinstated  and  same  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior, 

Now  this  lease  calls  strictly  for  hydro-carbon  min- 
erals, and  all  minerals  are  excluded  therefrom,  and  it  is 
confined  to  the  original  15  miles  square,  as  obtained  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  McConnel. 

The  law  of  May  27th,  1903,  for  the  Uintah  Reser\'a- 
tion  plainly  states  that  the  Raven  Company,  in  lieu  of 
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their  lease  can  locate  100  claim's  of  this  Elaterite  and 
mineral,  within  the  confines  of  their  original  lease.  They 
took  their  100  claims  but  on  account  of  some  of  them  pinch- 
ing out  they  apparently  are  endeavoring,  not  alone  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  their  original  lease,  but  also  to  include 
precious  metals  in  a  strictly  hydro-carbon  lease  or  grant. 


THE  OZOKERITE  MINES  NEAR  COLTON. 


There  are  several  mines  starting  up  in  this  district. 
The  largest  one  is  the  Braffet,  C.  W.  Maxwell  and  C.  W. 
Shores, 

The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  90  feet  and 
"We  are  now  going  down,"  aayfe  Caffey.  It  is  a  true  fis- 
sure in  line,  and  one  of  the  truest  and  strongest  imaginable. 
It  does  not  crop  to  the  surface,  having  first  been  found  in 
digging  a  well.  Enough  work  has  been  done  from  the 
shaft  to  practically  determine  its  course  into  other  grounds, 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  patented  claim  for  a  distance 
of  208  rods.  Extensions  have  been  located  for  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  cover  the  cream  of  the  proposition.  The 
vein  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  eighteen  inches  on 
one  wall  is  clean  was.  The  remainder  of  the  vein  filling 
is  a  decomposed  line  and  percentage  of  wax  it  carries  is 
best  understood  by  tests  made  upon  it.  The  other  day  150 
pounds  of  the  rock  was  put  into  a  boiling  tank  of  water 
and  collected  by  skimming,  about  50  pounds  of  the  wax. 
The  material  also  carries  a  lighter  oily  substance,  which 
we  understand  is  also  valuable,  hut  its  character  has  not 
yet  been  determined  by  analysis.  The  property  will  be 
opened  up  some  day  and  the  world  will  know  what  it  really 
is. 

Caffey  owns  a  sixth  of  the  property,  Braffet  and 
Shores  a  third  each,  and  Maxwell  a  sixth.  It  may  be  later 
on  incorporated.  A  gentleman  from  New  York  made  an 
examination  of  the  claims  last  week  and  is  to  report  to  his 
clients  on  a  sale. 

There  are  several  other  companies  doing  assessment 
work  in  this  district  ' 


STATE  MINE  INSPECTOR  VISIT  TO  THE  HYDRO- 
CARBON MINES. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  an  examination  for  mine 
foreman  for  the  hydro-carbon  mines,  there  was  only  one 
applicant,  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  who  passed  snceesefnlly  for 
a  foreman  of  the  Pariette  Mine ;  the  above  meeting  was 
held  on  April  12th. 

I  made  a  visit  to  the  Gilson  Asphaltom  Company  Mine 
at  Fort  Duchesne,  which  is  known  as  the  Old  St.  Louis 
Mine.  I  found  the  mine  had  been  closed  down  and  all 
the  electric  lights  had  been  taken  out  and  also  the  ladders 
had  been  taken  so  that  no  entrance  to  the  mine  can  be  ob- 
tained. There  were  25  men  employed  at  this  mine,  which 
are  all  now  layed  off.  All  the  machinery  and  tools  are  be- 
ing taken  over  into  White  river  to  be  used  at  the  new 
mines  that  this  comi)any  is  opening  np  there.  The  reason 
they  give  for  doing  this,  that  they  will  have  a  railroad 
connected  with  the  Rio  Grande  Western  at  the  mine  by 
the  first  of  August,  which  will  make  a  great  reduction  in 
the  transportation,  also  an  increase  in  the  prodnct. 

I  also  made  a  visit  to  the  Pariette  Mine,  which  is 
some  30  miles  south  of  Fort  Duchesne.  This  mine  is 
working  three  shifts  full  time,  with  25  men  employed  and 
a  large  number  of  teams ;  there  have  been  big  improve- 
mmits  made  at  this  mine,  consisting  of  one  double  cylin- 
der 50  H.  P.  hoist,  one  40  H.  P,  Ingersoll  Sergant  air  com- 
pressor, one  complete  electric  light  plant,  one  70  H.  P.  Erie 
Economic  Return  Tubular  boiler,  and  one  large  roomy 
house  for  the  miners;  one  large  dining-room,  one  sanitary 
bunk-house,  one  three-roomed  cottage  for  the  mine  fore- 
man, one  new  office  building,  and  one  ice-house,  which  is 
filled  with  50  tons  of  ice.  The  company  within  two  weeks 
will  increase  the  force  to  50  men  and  the  output  to  40  tons 
per  day  of  good  Gilsonite.  The  vein  has  widened  to  five 
feet,  which  makes  a  very  bright  future  for  this  company, 
as  they  have  now  blocked  out  some  10,000  tons  of  Gilson- 
ite ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mine.  The  above  im- 
provements have  cost  the  company  several  thousand  dol- 
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lars.    Tbe  Fariette  Mine  ie  owned  and  operated  by  ibfi 
American  Asphaltom  Bnbber  Co.,  of  Chicago,  HI. 
GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  18,  1904. 

American  Asphaltum  &  Rubber  Company, 
Chicago,  m. 

Gentlemen : 

.In. accordance  with  Sec  11  of  the  Coal  and  Hydro- 
Carbon  Mining  Laws  of  Utah,  I  herewith  hand  yon  my 
oflSeial  report;  of  inspection  of  your  mine  at  Pariette,  on 
April  14,  and  15th. 

On.  tiie  above  date  I  went  through  the  mine  and  fonnd 
it  in  a  good  condition,  as  to  timbering,  and  all  places  were 
damp  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  good  veio  of  Gilsonite  3 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  makes  it  look 
very  enconraging  for  the  future.  The  shaft  is  now  dowD 
350  feet. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  yon  that  all  the  sagges- 
tionsi  made  to  your  Mine  Foreman,  and  also  to  you  on 
my  last  visit  to  the  mine,  have  been  carried  out.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  improvements  made :  The  "shaft  has  been  re- 
timbered  with  square  sets  from  top  to  bottom,  showing 
a  first-class  workmanship,  with  a  number  of  gallows  on 
top,  one  double  cylinder  50  H.  P.  hoist,  one  40  H.  P.  Inger- 
Boll  Sergeant  Air  Compressor,  one  complete  electric  lii?ht 
plant,  one  70  H.  P.  Erie  Economic  Return  Tubular  boiler, 
one  large  roomy  wash-house  for  miners'  exclusive  use, 
which  makes  it  very  comfortable  for  the  miners.  There  has 
also'  been  built  a  three  room  cottage  for  the  mine  foreman. 
I  find  that  the  camp  has  had  a  thorongh  cleaning  of  all  gar- 
bage and  is  in  a  general  good  condition.  I  must  congrato- 
iate  your  agent,  A.  J.  Hill,  for  the  good  work  that  he  has 
done.  He  has  made  a  good  mine  of  the  Pariette  Mine.  All 
the  improvements  have  been  done  under  his  supervision. 
I  must  not  forget  your  master  mechanic  and  electrician, 
who  have  made  a  very  neat  job  of  putting  np  the  engine 
and  the  electric  light     plant,     as  everything  is  working 


smooth,  especially  the  indicator,  which  is  of  great  value 
to  the  engineer,  and  also  to  the  safety  of  the  men  in  the 
shaft 

Yours  respectfully, 

GOMEB  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  July  2,  1904. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Rigney, 

Supt.  Summit  Placer  Mining  Co., 
Soldiers  Sununit,  Utah. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  11  of  the  Coal  and  Hydro- 
Carbon  Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  ITtaJi,  I  herewith 
hand  you  my  official  report  of  inspection  of  your  mine  at 
Soldiers  Sunamit,  on  June  27  and  28.  In  reply  to  your 
telephone  message  which  I  received  at  12  m.  on  the  27th, 
informing  me  of  the  accident  which  caused  the  death  of 
Wm.  D.  Jones,  I  took  the  first  train  to  Soldiers  Summit 
and  arrived  at  the  mine  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.  I  found  the 
body  of  Wm.  D.  Jones  lying  in  the  shaft-house.  He  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  shaft-house  at  12  o'clock  the  night 
before, 

I  then  inquired  into  the  cause  of  accident.  There  was 
only  one  man  in  the  shaft  with  Jones  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  other  man  had  gone  u\)  for  powder  to  fire 
a  round  of  shots.  The  bucket  was  sent  down  to  fetch  up 
the  tools.  As  the  bucket  was  going  down  the  engineer, 
through  some  cause,  overlooked  the  mark  on  the  rope,  and 
the  bucket  and  cross  which  is  coupled  onto,  slipped  off 
the  guides,  the  cross-head  striking  Jones  over  the  left 
eye  and  cheek,  which  caused  his  death.  Jones  must  have 
been  looking  up  at  the  time.  The  above  is  the  evidence  I 
got  from  Mr.  Warner,  who  was  in  the  shaft  with  Mr.  Jones 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  I  then  saw  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Pipe.  The  following  is  what  he  told  me:  "Wlien  I 
brought  the  man  up  for  powder  he  told  ine  to  let  the  bucket 
down  for  tools.     I  started  the  bucket  down;  while  doing 
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this  I  turned  sideways  to  the  cylinder  to  open  the  p^ 
<'ocks,  with  my  foot  still  on  the  brake,  but  not  pressing 
liard.  Doing  this  I  overlooked  the  mark  on  the  rope, 
which  is  made  with  hemp  and  white  lead  drove  into  the 
ropes.  I  then  went  out  to  the  boiler-house  and  told  the 
fireman  that  if  there  was  anyone  hurt  that  it  was  all  my 
fault.  I  then  examined  the  engine  dram  and  brake.  I 
found  them  in  good  condition.  I  found  that  the  bucket 
was  always  let  down  with  the  brake,  with  the  drum  thrown 
out  of  gear,  so  that  the  engine  was  never  nsed  in  letting 
the  bucket  down."  I  examined  several  other  witnesses 
and  they  testified  about  the  same  as  above.  After  going 
over  the  ground  I  found  that  everything  was  in  a  fairly 
good  condition.  In  my  opinion  the  above  accident  was 
caused  through  the  neglect  of  the  engineer  who  was  in 
charge  on  this  shift  While  he  was  letting  down  the  buck- 
et with  his  foot  On  the  brake  he  turned  around  to  do  some 
other  work  on  the  engine  and  neglected  to  watch  the  mark 
on  the  rope. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GOMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS  FOR  1904. 

Wm.  Crosby,  a  trapper,  was  killed  in  the  Sonnyside 
Mine  No.  2.  Crosby  fell  in  front  of  a  trip,  being  crushed 
about  the  abdomen. 

COPY  OF  CORONER'S  VERDICT. 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Sunnyside,  in  Sunny- 
side  Precinct,  Carbon  County,  State  of  Utah,  on  this  sec- 
ond day  of  January,  1904,  before  William  Hill,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  in  Sunnyside  Precinct,  in  said  County,  upon 
the  Body  of  William  Crosby,  there  lying  dead,  by  liie  Jur- 
ors wliose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed. 

The  said  Jurors  upon  their  oath  do  say,  that  William 
Crosby  {'ame  to  his  death  according    to    the    evidence 
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through  accident,  and  though  no  fault  of  any  party  or  par- 
ties, being  away  from  his  line  of  duty  at  the  head  of  the 
trip. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurora  have  hereunto 
set  their  names  this  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
(SIGNED.)  G.  H.  RICHARDS,  Foreman. 

WILLIAM  H.  KIERSTEAD, 
E.  J.  DAVIS, 

Jurors. 
WILLIAM  HILL, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Willard  Hitchcock,  a  driver,  was  killed  in  the  Sun- 
nyside  Mine  No,  2  by  being  run  over  by  a  loaded  hoist 
trip,  and  killed  instantly. 

COPY  OF  CORONER'S  VERDICT. 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Cottage  509,  in  Sun- 
nyside  Precinct,  Carbon  County,  on  the  9th  day  of  March, 
before  William  Hill,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  Sunnyside 
Precinct,  in  said  County,  upon  the  body  of  Willard  Hitch- 
cock, there  lying  dead,  by  Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto 
subscribed,  the  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say,  tliat 
his  death  was  caused  by  a  loaded  car  running  over  him.  Ko 
biame  is  attached  to  any  person  or  persons.  The  verdict 
rendered  is  accidental  death.  In  testimony  whereof  the 
said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  this  day  and 
vear  aforesaid. 
(SIGNED.)  WM.  H.  KIERSTEAD, 

WM.  MURPHY, 

B.  M.  GOOLD, 

Jurors. 


Albert  C.  Wahlin,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  Winter  Quar- 
ters Mine  No.  1,  on  March  12, 1904,  Death  caused  by  com- 
pound fracture  of  frontal  bone  just  over  left  eye,  slight 
bruises  over  face. 


COPY  OF  CORONER'S  VERDICT. 

We  believe  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
day  of  March,  1904,  in  the  first  room  off  the  tenth  raise 
in  No,  1  Mine  Winter  Quarters,  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  a  blow  on  the  head  caused  by  a  piece  of  shale  or  clod, 
which  fell  from  the  roof,  that  the  death  was  purely  acci- 
dental. In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
(SIGNED.) 

JAMES  ADAMS, 
JAMES  NIELSON, 
L.  W.  STROM, 

Jurors. 


John  Pajala,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Clear  Creek 
Mine,  on  June  17,  1904.  Pajala  was  killed  by  a  fall  of 
rock,  scalp  wound  and  skull  fractured  at  base. 

COPY  OF  CORONER'S  VERDICT. 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Clear  Creek,  in  Clear 
Creek  Precinct,  Carbon  County,  on  the  11th  day  of  June, 
1904,  before  W.  R.  Bent,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Clear 
Creek,  in  said  County,  upon  the  body  of  John  Pajala.  there 
lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  sub- 
scribed.   The  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say : 

According  to  the  evidence  given,  we,  the  undersigned, 
do  swear  that  if  props  had  been  placed  under  the  loose 
rock,  the  accident  would  not  have  happened,  and  do  here- 
by place  the  blame  of  accident  on  the  deceased,  John  Pa- 
jala. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto 
set  their  names  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
■  (SIGNED.)  DAVID  GOODMAN, 

JOHN  CUNNINGHAM, 
JAMES  SHEPHARD, 

Jurors. 
W.  R.  BENT, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Thomas  MeKee,  a  timberman,  was  killed  in  the  Castle 
Gate  Mine,  on  June  25th,  1904.  Spine  fracture  causing 
death  six  hours  after  the  accident. 


COPY  OF  COKONER'S  VERDICT. 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  the  School  in  Castle 
€hite  Precinct,  Carbon  County,  on  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1904,  before  Thomas  I*  Reese,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Castle  Gate  Precinct,  in  said  County,  upon  the  body  of 
Thomas  McKee,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed,  and  the  said  Jurors  upon 
their  oath  do  say  that  Thomas  McKee  came  to  his  death 
by  a  fall  of  rock  while  working  at  his  daily  occupation  as 
timberman  in  Castle  Gate  Mine  on  June  25th,  1904, 
through  failure  on  hie  part  to  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  secure  a  piece  of  roof  he  knew  to  be  unsafe. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  stud  Jurors  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  the  day  and  vear  aforesaid. 
(SIGNED.)  W.  K.  INGLE, 

JOSEPH  HURST. 
THOS.  J.  LAMPH, 

Jurors. 
THOMAS  REESE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


"Wm.  D.  Jones,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Summit  Pla- 
cer Mining  Co.  Mine,  at  Soldier's  Summit,  on  June  26th, 
1904. 

COPY  OF  CORONER'S  VERDICT. 

That  the  deceased  was  working  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  of  the  Summit  Placer  Mine.  That  the  engineer  in 
Lowering  the  bucket  failed  to  watch  for  his  mark  on  the 
cable,  and  by  reason  of  such  failure  permitted  the  cross- 
head  to  descend  below  the  guides  with  considerable  velo- 
city. That  the  said  crosa-bead  struck  the  deceased  on  the 
head,  crushing  in  the  left  side  of  his  face  and  inflicting 
a  wound  from  which  he  died  instantly.    We  further  tind 
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that  the  aforesaid  failure  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to 
note  the  mark  on  the  cable  was  not  with  any  felonious 
intent.    In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jnrore  heretofore 
have  set  their  hands  the  day  and  vear  aforesaid.- 
(SIGNED.) 

aEORGE  WILSON, 
FREED  SINGLETON, 
JOHN  W.  BROOK, 

Jorors. 


T.  W.  Hntchinson,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  Winter 
Quarters  Mine  No.  1  on  September  6th,  1904.  Back  bone 
broken,  caasisg  death. 

COPY  OF  CORONER'S  VERDICT. 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Winter  Quarters,  in 
Winter  Qaarters  Precinct,  Carbon  County,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  September,  1904,  before  W.  W.  Mackintosh,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  Winter  Quarters  Precinct,  in 
said  County,  upon  tiie  bodies  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  and 
Arthur  Bidiop,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribe,  the  said  Jurors  upon  their 
oaths  do  say : 

That  the  said  Arthur  Bishop  and  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, came  to  their  deaths  by  negligence,  in  not  protecting 
themselves,  and  being  in  a  part  of  the  mine  they  should  not 
be  at  the  time.  In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have 
hereunto  set  their  names  the  dav  and  vear  aforesiud. 
(SIGNED.)  HORACE  PARRY, 

J.  P.  CURTIN, 
JAMES  ADAMS, 

Jurors. 


Arthur  Bishop,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Winter 
Quarters  Mine  No.  1  on  September  6th,  1904.  Bishop's 
back  was  broken  causing  death.  Bishop  at  the  time  was 
working  with  Thomas  Hutchinson  both  being  killed. 

See  above  inquest. 


John  Smitli,  a  miner,  was  killed  in  the  Castle  Gate 
Mine,  on  September  23rd,  1904.  His  back  was  broken, 
causing  instant  death, 

COPY  OF  CORONEK'S  VERDICT. 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  the  School  House,  in 
Castle  Gate  Precinct,  Carbon  County,  on  the  23rd  day  of 
September,  1904,  before  Thomas  Reese,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  upon  the  body  of  John  Smith,  there  lying  dead, 
by  the  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say,  that  the  said  John 
Smith  came  to  his  death  by  not  taking  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, having  been  warned  of  the  danger  by  his  partner, 
George  Danson,  and  Inspector  Wm.  J.  Howard.  We  find 
that  he  came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock,  through  ne- 
glect, and  attach  no  blame  to  any  one.  In  testimony  where- 
of the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  daj 
and  year  aforesaid. 

{SIGNED.)  T.  T.  LAMPH, 

ED.  KIMBEE, 
CHAS.  JENSON, 

Jurors. 


NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS  FOR  1904. 

Peter  Bother,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  Winter  Quar- 
ters Mine  No.  1,  on  March  28th,  1904.  Bother  and  his 
partner  were  engaged  taking  out  a  pillar  between  rooms 
4  and  5.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  Bother  was  shoveling 
coal  from  near  the  cave,  into  the  mine  ear,  when  a  piece 
of  roek  fell  from  the  edge  of  the  cave  and  caught  his  leg 
between  rack  and  mine  ear,  causing  left  leg  to  be  broken 
in  two  places. 


Joseph  Marshall,  a  motorman,  in  Sunnyside  Mine  No. 
2,  was  injured  on  March  28th,  1904,  by  motor  striking  a 
tie  and  driving  the  same  against  prop,  knocking  it  out  and 
letting  lagging  fall,  striking  Marshall,  dislocating  his  col- 
lar bane  and  breaking  two  of  his  ribs. 
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Victor  Bain,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  Winter  Quarters 
Mine  No.  1  on  April  19th,  1904.  The  roof  at  the  place  of 
the  accident  is  composed  of  shaJe  and  sandstone,  and  is 
very  hard  in  the  cross-eut ;  but  along  the  side  of  the  rbora 
19,  coal  had  fallen,  leaving  a  shattered  edge.  After  cut- 
ting into  room  19,  Bain  and  partner  went  into  the  place 
and  pulled  down  part  of  the  shattered  clod,  after  which 
tiiey  fired  a  shot  and  before  the  smoke  cleared  off,  they 
returned  to  see  what  result  the  shot  had,  at  which  time 
a  piece  of  clod  fell,  striking  Bain,  causing  a  compound 
fracture  in  the  left  leg  just  above  ankle,  cut  over  left  eye, 
bruises  on  back  and  chest. 


E,  C.  Maasey,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Castle  Gate 
Mine  No.  1  on  April  25th,  1904.  Massey  had  one  rib  frac- 
tured and  spinal  column  injured,  causing  paralysis  of  low- 
er part  of  the  body  and  legs. 


Hyrum  Praingle,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Grass 
Creek  Mine,  on  August  18,  1904.  A  small  piece  of  rock 
about  six  inches  thick  falling  or  breaking  away  from  a 
prop  where  he  was  standing,  loading  a  car,  causing  bruise 
on  head  and  left  arm,  small  bone  above  ankle  broken. 


David  J.  Reese,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Winter 
Quarters  Mine,  No.  1,  on  October  4th,  1904.  Reese  and 
his  partner  had  fixed  a  shot  in  their  working  place,  and 
upon  going  back  after  the  shot  went  off,  to  find  out  what 
the  shot  had  done,  some  of  the  clod  near  the  working  place 
fell  from  the  roof,  striking  Reese,  breaking  his  left  arm 
and  ankle  sprained. 


Erie  Pillie,  a  miner,  was  injured  in  the  Clear  Creek 
Mine,  on  October  4th,  1904.  Some  coal  fell  from  the  roof, 
striking  him,  causing  a  fracture  in  his  left  1^,  half-way 
between  the  knee  and  thigh,  back  bruised  and  scratched, 
right  arm  bruised  and  cut  on  head. 
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Gomcr  Thomas.  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  of  Utah. 


To  Ilia  Eecellencyy  John  C.  Cutler, 

Govej-nor  of  State  of  Utah, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  report  as  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  for  the  year 
ending  November  30th,  1905. 

Respectfully  yours, 

COMER  THOMAS, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


REPORT  OF 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector 

FOR  1905. 


The  year  1905  was  the  most  prosperous,  for  all  in- 
terested in  miniag  eoal,  of  any  year  since  mining  com- 
meneed  in  Utah,  and  it  would  have  been  far  more  pros- 
perous had  the  Railroad  efficient  equipment  to  handle 
the  coal,  and  the  Mine  Officials  having  a  scarcity  of 
miners,  could  not  comply  with  the  great  demand  for 
eoal. 

During  the  year  just  ended,  relation  between  the 
employer  and  employee  have  been  most  cordial,  gov- 
erned by  natural  confidence  and  showing  the  most 
friendly  feeling  and  sympathy.  There  have  been  no 
labor  troubles  or  dissensions,  and  the  Mine  Owners, 
have  liberally  shared  with  the  workmen  the  profits 
from  their  mines,  paying  them  satisfactory  wages,  and 
afford  them  nearly  steady  employment  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  special  care  has  been  taken  by  the  mine 
owners  and  local  management  to  protect  the  workmen 
from  injury  to  body  or  danger  of  death.  They  endeavor 
to  comply  with  all  State  Laws  on  this  subject,  and  do 
not  hesitate,  to  incur  any  additional  expense  to  secure 
additional  safety,  to  that  required  to  fulfill  the  legal 
requirements. 

The  number  of  accidents  resulting  fatally,  or  in 
serious  injuries,  while  low  in  comparison  with  other 
States,  is  no  doubt  much  higher  thau  it  would  be  if  the 
workmen  were  of  a  more  careful  class,  and  take  up  the 
opportunities  offered  them,  and  were  able  toco-operate 
with  their  employers  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for 
their  safety,  it  must  be  born  in  mind  that  of  the  large 
number  employed  in  coal  mining  in  Carbon  Countj-. 


nearly  one  half  are  foreigners,  unable  to  speak  our  lan- 
guage, and  men  who  have  not  been  trained  to  exercise 
care,  even  for  their  own  protection.  But  thej^  require 
the  constant  care  of  those  placed  over  them  to  protect 
their  health  and  lives. 

During  the  year  there  were  seven  accidents  result- 
ing fatal  and  thirty  six  causing  serve  injury.  I  made 
thorough  personal  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
surrounding  these  occurrences,  and  the  c;iuses  leadine 
up  to  the  same. 

I  have  submitted  detailed  to  the  Governor's  office 
which  are  on  file  there,  and  to  which  I  refer,  it  will 
appear  from  these  reports  that  in  most  every  instance 
the  unfortunate  ocouranee  was  caused  by  the  persistent 
neglect  of  the  miner  to  make  use  ot  the  facilities  pro- 
viding for  his  own  safety  placed  on  hand  by  his  em- 
ployer. 

We  know  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  are  of  the  above  named  class  and  are  hard  to  con- 
vince that  any  precautions  are  necessary  on  their  part. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  have  made  a  great  number  of 
inspections  during  the  year  in  excess  to  them  as  re- 
quired by  law,  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  schemes, 
plans  and  development  of  the  different  mines,  and  with 
the  systemsof  drainage,  ventilation,  lighting  employed, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  that  local  conditions  considered,  the 
mines  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  required.  It  has 
been  my  intention  to  have  them  excel  rather  than  fall 
short  of  those  requirements  and  in  this  work  I  have 
received  at  all  times  the  hearty  co-operation  of  alt  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  by  careful  examination,  satisfied  myself  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  mine  foremen,  and  their 
fitness  for  their  position  and  have  met  with  the  support 
of  the  mine  owners  and  management  in  my  efforts  to 
see  that  only  those  best  qualified  with  the  longest  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  good  judgment,  hold  positions 
which  place  under  their  care,  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  workmen.  The  sj-stem  of  promoting  efficient,  prac- 
tical miners  to  those  positions,  is  proving  its  worth, 
and  nothing  has  ever  oecured  in  my  judgment  that 
would  justify  it-s  abandonment  and  the  substitution  of 
the  theoretical  training  for  practical  knowledge. 


The  production  of  Coal  in  1905  was  1,602,528  short 
tons,  at  a  value  of  $1,890,983.04,  average  i>er  ton  SI. 18 
on  cars  at  mine,  showing  an  increase  of  39,!!,54  short 
tons  over  1904,  the  arnount  of  coke  produced  was  215,712 
short  tons  with  an  increase  of  30,695  short  tons. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  Gilsonite,  Ozo- 
kerite, Elaterite  and  Asphaltum  mined  in  the  State 
during  1905.  As  to  the  amount  I  am  unable  to  state  as 
I  could  not  obtain  the  proper  data. 

The  number  of  employees  in  and  around  the  coal 
mines  was  1,963  a  decrease  of  252,  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  and  about  the  Hydro-Carbon  mines  was  386. 
The  average  amount  of  Coal  mined  for  each  man  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  was  816  short  tons.  The  num- 
ber of  fatalities  to  every  1000  men  employed  is  3.35. 
Amount  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost  228,932  short 
tons.  The  amount  of  high  explosive  used  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  State  was,  black  powder  150,642  pounds, 
dynamite  83,692  pounds.  Or  one  pound  to  every  6| 
short  tons  of  coal. 

FATAL    ACCIDENTS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  noting  the  causes  of  accidents, 
here  reported,  that  a  large  percentage,  might  have 
been  avoided  by  the  exercising  of  ordinary  care  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  killed,  however,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  method  or  argument  that  can 
be  advanced  which  will  induce  the  miner  and  the  work- 
man to  take  proper  precaution  to  secure  their  own 
safety.     Causes  of  accidents  are  follows: 

Fall  of  roof  or  coal 3 

Falling  down  shaft 1 

Run  over  by  ear  on  Railroad 1 

Run  over  by  car  in  Mine 1 

Run  over  by  Railroad  Locomotive 1 

Total 7 

Four  were  killed  in  the  coal  mines. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Honorable  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  which  meets  in  January,  1907,  that 
they  make  an  amendment  to  the  Coal  and  Hydro-Carbon 
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Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  hs  follows:  That 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miuer  or  any  employee  in 
the  Coal  and  Hydro-Carbon  Mines  of  the  State  to  use 
or  set  off  any  hiffh  explosive  for  the  mining  of  coal  or 
taking  down  roek  during  the  working  hours,  as  all 
shots  must  be  fired  after  the  men  are  all  out  of  the 
mine  excepting  those  that  will  be  needed  to  fire  the 
same. 

My  reasons  for  the  above  suggestion  is,  that  the 
men  emploj'ed  in  the  mines  are  allowed  to  use  explo- 
sives which  causes  the  air  in  the  mine  to  become  viti- 
ated by  the  unnecessary  use  of  powder  for  blasting  off 
the  coal.  As  in  some  of  our  large  mines  they  are 
shooting  and  using  powder  throughout  the  day. 

Other  reasons  are,  that  the  great  source  of  danger 
comes  from  the  use  of  powder  such  as  blow  out  shots, 
etc.  As  nearly  all  of  our  explosions  come  through 
this  source,  especially  where  a  mine  is  dry  and  dusty. 
Hoping  the  honorable  hrniy  will  take  this  matter  up 
as  it  is  one  of  the  must  needed  amendments  to-day. 

William  Sidwell,  a  stableman,  age  55,  was  killed  at 
Winter  Quarters  Mine,  January  5th,  1905.  Directly  in 
front  of  power  house  on  railroad  ti*ack.  Right  leg 
crushed  through  between  knee  and  ankle,  injuries  from 
which  he  died  at  St.  Marks  Hospital,  Salt  iJike  City. 

At  the  time  of  the  aceideot  Sidwell  had  been  to  the 
company  stable  and  was  returning  home,  walking  on 
main  side  track,  when  near  the  power  housp  he  was 
knocked  down  and  his  leg  run  over  by  locomotive  en- 
gine 704  which  had  been  taking  coal  at  the  chute  and 
was  backing  down  when  accident  occurred. 


PAT.\L    ACCIDENTS. 

Elijah  Turner,  a  Miner,  age  45,  was  killed  in  the 
Grass  Creek  Mine,  February  6th,  1905,  Right  thigh 
bone  broken  slight  scratch  on  head,  body  slightly 
bruised. 

At  the  time  of  accident  Mr.  Turner  was  loading  a 
car  at  the  face  of  his  room,  when  part  of  a  loose  slab 
of  coal  fell  over  him,  bending  his  head  to  the  floor  and 
breaking  his  thigh  bone,  from  which  he  died  in  three 
or  four  days. 


Thomas Blundell,  age 28.  arainer,  was  killed  in  the 
Colton  Wax  Mine  on  April  18th,  1905.  Biuntlell  was 
let  down  to  the  45  foot  level  in  the  bucket  with  the 
hoist  and  after  landinf;  on  the  45  foot  level  gave  a 
signal  showing  that  he  had  safely  landed.  A  few  min- 
utes afterwards  his  body  was  discovered  by  other 
workmen  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  the  100  foot 
level.  Nothingis  known  as  bo  the  cause  of  the  accident 
and  we  can  only  conjecture  that  he  was  attempting  to 
cross  the  shaft  to  go  into  the  north  drift  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  specimens  and  failed  to  close  the  trap 
door  but  attempted  to  cross  the  shaft  on  the  bucket 
which  was  then  swinging  at  the  45  foot  level.  In  fal- 
ling Blundells  neck  was  broken. 

James  Benedetta,  a  miner,  age  36,  was  killed  in 
the  Sunnyside  Mine  numuer  1  on  April  iJ5tb,  1905.  A 
piece  of  rock  averaging  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
thickness  and  nearly  five  feet  long,  about  three  feet 
wide  fell  from  roof  of  his  working  place  striking  him 
on  the  back,  forcing  him  down  against  the  pick  handle 
with  which  he  was  working,  Ribs  broken  and  pushed 
into  his  lungs  causing  death  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

James  Smith,  a  driver,  age  18,  was  killed  in  the 
Winter  Quarters  Mine  on  August  1 1th,  litOo.  Smith 
was  making  his  last  trip  for  the  day  an<l  was  riding  on 
the  shaft  in  front  of  three  ears  when  the  car  next  to 
horse  became  derailed,  jamming  Smith  between  mine 
prop  and  end  of  mine  car.  Causing  injuries  from  which 
he  died  three  hours  after  accident  occurred. 

Jos.  M.  Soj'c,  a  miner,  age  24,  was  killed  in  the 
Sunnyside  Mine  number  2  on  September  9th,  1905.  At 
the  time  of  accident  Scyc  and  his  partner  Frank  Sajz, 
were  working  at  the  face  of  their  room,  Sajz  had  gono 
back  from  the  face  to  get  asharp  pick,  when  coal  fell 
from  thfi  roof  from  a  smooth  slip.  Causing  injuries 
from  which  be  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Sam  Pascoe,  a  car  dropper,  was  killed  at  Simny- 
side  Mine,  on  November  20th,  1905,  Pascoe  at  the 
time  of  accident  was  dropping  a  railroad  car  which  was 
partly  loaded  and  while  doing  so  the  back  chain  broke 
and  Pascoe  fell  in  front  of  Car.      The  whels  passing 
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over  bis  le^s  cutting  them  off  and  mangling- his  body, 
causing  his  death. 


SERIOUS   ACCIDENTS   FOR    1905. 

Joseph  Barber,  a  miner,  aged  52,  was  injured  in 
the  Grass  Creek  Mine  on  January  14.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident  Mr.  Barber  and  his  partner  James  Rich- 
ards, were  busy  loading  a  car.  when  a  piece  of  coal  3 
ft.  long  and  15  inches  thick  fell  from  the  roof  striking;' 
Mr.  Barber,  injuring  him  as  follows:  Scalp  wound  on 
head,  shoulder  bruised  and  right  ankle  broken  at  ankle 
joint. 

Orson  Moved,  a  driver,  age  22  was  injured  at  the 
Clear  Creek  mine  on  May  5,  1905.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  Moved  was  driving  along  entry  towards  room 
18  when  car  jumped  the  track  and  throwing  the  driver 
against  the  prop  from  which  the  following  injuries 
resulted:  Foui*  ribs  broken  on  left  side  and  bruised  on 
left  arm  and  shoulder. 

George  Busenbark,  a  miner,  age  32,  was  injured  in 
the  Winter  Quarters  Mine  on  May  6,  1905.  Busenbark 
was  engaged  in  helping  to  place  a  loaded  mine  car 
upon  the  track  when  a  piece  of  clod  which  his  partner 
had  attempted  to  take  down  but  thought  it  would  stay 
until  the  ear  was  loaded, fell  from  roof  striking  car  and 
rolling  down  struck  Busenbark  causing  the  following 
injuries;  Brused  on  upper  part  of  back,  hips  and  right 
foot  and  partial  paralysis  of  legs. 

Antonio  Sacaminoni,  a  miner,  age  37,  was  injured 
in  the  Clear  Creek  Mine  on  May  11,  1905.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  he  was  tamping  a  shot  in  his 
room  when  a  piece  of  eoal  fell  from  the  rcK>f  striking 
him  on  the  head  knocking  him  down  and  breaking  bis 
leg. 

John  A.  Newrea  a  waterman  age  57,  was  injured  in 
the  Winter  Quarters  Mine  on  June  14,  1905.  At  the 
time  of  accident.  Newrea  was  going  along  the  entry 
when  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  horse  and  trip  of  cars 
fraeturinsr  his  right  collar  bone,  two  ribs  on  right  side, 
and  one  rib  on  left  side  fractured,  little  finger  on  left 
hand  broken,  left  hand  badly  cut  and  bruised. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  UTAH  PROM  1876  TO  1905,  INCLUSIVE. 


YEAR 

NO.    TONS 
PRODUCED 

GAIN 

LOSS 

187B 

1877 

1878 

1879 

60,400 

50,400 

67,200 

225,000 

225,800 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

213,120 

200,000 

180,020 

259,501 

236,651 

318,159 

371,045 

361,314 

418,049 

447,276 

172,958 

503,243 

582,092 

673,297 

878,122 

1,233,978 

1,382,470 

1,641,436 

1.782,178 

1,563,274 

1,602,528 

16,800 
157,800 

2K060 

79,500 

'  81,508 
52,886 

56^735 
59,227 

'  ,330',286 
78,849 
91,205 
204,826 
456,856 
148,492 
258,966 
120,742 

39i:!56 

'  .36,8 
13,1 
19,9 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 ... 

1885 

18S6 

1887 

1888 

80 
20 
80 

1889  

1890  .         ... 

^,850 

1891 

1892                         

9^731 

1893  

1805  

274,328 

1897 

1898 . 

1899 

1902     

198,904 

PRODUCTION  OF  COAL,   COKE  AND  ASPHALTUM, 

IMPORTED,    EXPORTED  AND    CONSUMPTION    OF  SAME  IS 

UTAH  FOR   1905. 

Produetion, Bituminous.  1.602,,'i28  C»ke,  215,712  Oilsonite 

Imported "  365,077      "       "  

Total "  1,968,205      "       "  

Exported "  337,613      "        56,725  "  

Consamed  in  Salt  Lake,  1903, BitomJnous,  318,495 

"         ■*      1904, "  214,369 

TOTAL    PRODUCTION    OF    COAL    IN    UTAH    DURING    THE 
YEAR   1905,    BY   COUNTIES. 


1,444,565 

74,911 
4,20-2 
H.50() 

75,JJ50 


Carbon 

Summit 

Sanpete 

Emery    

Other  Small  Mines  . 


Total   1,602,528 

COAL  PRODUCED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  MINES  IN    UTAH 
FOR  1905. 


MAMB  OP  MINE 

OPBKATED  BT 

NO.   OF 
SHORT  TONS 

304,025 
243,556 
639.934 

Grass  Creek 

Grass  Creek  Coal  Company.. 

34,350 

Other  Small  Mines 

Total 

1,602,528 
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POUNDS  OP  POWDER  USED,  NUMBER  OP  FATAL  AND 
NON-PATAL      ACCIDENTS,     NUMBER     OF     DAYS 
WORKED  AND   NATIONALITIES    OF  MEN  EM- 
PLOYED   BY  THE  UTAH  FUEL  AND  P. 
V.    COAL  COMPANIES. 

Coal  produced  1,444,065 

Coke 215,712 

Average  days  worked 249 

Men  employed 1,720 

Fatal 5 

Non-Fatal 33 

Pounds  of  Powder 206,259 

NATIONALITIES. 

Americans 879 

German 54 

Finn 157 

Italian 171 

Austriana 260 

Swede 7 

French 16 

Greek. Ill 

Slavs 3 

Negroes ...  14 
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Japanese 46 
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WINTER   QUARTERS    MINE. 

Located  at  Winter  Quarters,  the  Colton  and  Seo- 
field  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western.  The  miae  is 
worked  by  a  drift  aod  is  ventilated  by  artificial  venti- 
lation, power  used  for  haulage  is  electricity,  the  haul- 
age on  the  main  haulage  road  is  done  bv  an  electric  lo- 
comotive, all  main  entries  are  lighted  by  electric  light. 

The  seam  of  coal  which  is  worked  in  this  mine 
has  a  thickness  of  9  to  12  feet.  The  roof  is  not  of  the 
best  kind,  as  there  is  a  clod  of  6  to  10  inches  next  to 
tbe  coal,  which  is  hard  to  keep  up.  The  coal  is  mined 
with  pieks. 

Oils  used  in  this  mine  meets  with  the  reqirements 
of  the  law.  Rules  are  posted  at  the  mine.  The  out- 
put for  this  mine  for  the  year  was  256,550  short  tons, 
consuming  58,242  pounds  of  black  powder  and  employ- 
ing 386  men. 

Thomas  J.  Pamsley,  mine  superintendent.  Henry 
Pamsley,  mine  foreman. 

My  first  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
CD  January  17  and  18,  1905.  I  found  the  mine  in  a 
fairly  good  condition,  well  timbered,  watered  and  ven- 
tilated. 

My  next  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  March 
24  and  15.  I  went  through  the  mine  with  the  mine 
superintendent,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  found 
the  mine  in  a  far  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for 
a  long  time. 

My  next  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  mine  was 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter  ending  June  20.  T  went 
through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  a  fairly  good  con- 
dition, with  good  ventilation,  all  places  well  timbered 
and  kept  damp. 

My  next  official  visit  tf)  this  mine  was  on  Agustll. 
1905.  I  went  through  part  of  the  mine  and  found  it  in 
fairly  good  condition. 

On  August  12th  I  went  in  the  mine  and  visited  the 
place  of  accident  where  James  Smith  got  hurt  the  day 
before,  from  which  cause  he  died  a  few  hours  later.  As 
I  looked  over  the  place  of  accident  I  found  the  ears 
had  jumped  the  track,  and  James  Smith,  who  was  a 
driver,  was  riding  on  the  front  end  of  the  front  car  on 
the  shaft,  when  tbe  car  jumped  the  track,    He  was 
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found  between  the  prop  and  the  ear.  1  looked  over 
the  track  and  measured  the  ^uge  and  found  it  to  be  all 
right.  The  grade  at  that  point  was  nearly  two  per  cent. 
I  measured  the  distance  from  the  rail  to  the  timber  on 
the  side  that  Mr.Smith  got  hurt,  it  was  2  feet  3  inches, 
OQ  the  other  side  it  was  2  feet  10  inches  between 
the  track  and  the  timber.  The  height  at  this  point 
was  6  feet  from  the  mil  to  the  bottom  of  the  cap  piece. 
In  my  opinion,  by  carefully  looking  over  the  condition 
for  100  feet  outside  the  place  of  accident,  I  find  that 
the  car  on  the  last  empty  trip  going  in  was  off  the 
track,  and  it  may  have  been  possible  that  it  had 
thrown  coal  or  dirt  on  the  track,  and  when  Smith  came 
with  a  loaded  trip — and  as  near  as  I  can  find  out  he 
was  coming  out  a  little  fast,  as  it  was  the  last  trip  for 
the  clay,  and  it  is  generally  the  rule  to  make  the  last 
trip  in  a  hurry — this,  as  near  as  I  can  see^  was  the 
cause  of  the  accident. 

I  made  other  visits  to  this  mine  and  found  it  in 
general  in  good  condition. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  P.  V.  Coal 
Comoan}',  and  is  situated  about  six  miles  south  of  Sco- 
field,'  on  a  branch  of  the  R.  G.  (V.  K.  R. 

The  output  of  this  nine  for  the  year  1905  was  304,- 
025  short  tons  of  coal,  at  a  cost  of  $1.18  per  ton.  Total 
value  of  product  $  ,  consuming    64,325 

pounds  of  powder,  emploj'ing  285  men  and  &  mules 
and  horses;  mine  worked  230  daj-a. 

This  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift  and  has  artificial 
veatilation,  being  ventilated  by  a  fan  which  produces 
94,384  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  the  intake  and 
98,301  cubic  feet  at  the  outlet.  All  haulage  done  by 
means  of  a  tail  rope.  The  pumps  are  run  by  com- 
pressed air. 

My  fi.*st  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  January 
24  and  25,  1905.  I  found  the  mine  in  a  fairly  good 
condition,  well  timbered  and  damp,  with  good  venti- 
lation. 

My  next  official  visit  was  on  March  23  and  23.  I 
went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  a  better  eondi- 
■•m  than  on  my  last  visit,  with  the  exception  ot  infe- 
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T'or  oil,  which  was  used  mostly  by  day  men.  I  notified 
the  mine  foreman  to  see  to  this  at  once  as  the  new  law 
is  in  force. 

My  next  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  May  3. 
I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  all  places  in  a  good, 
safe  condition. 

I  made  other  visits  to  this  mine  and  found  it  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  above. 

Wm.  Forrester,  mine  superintendent.  James  Rus- 
sell, mine  foreman.  T.  W.  Thomas,  assistant  mine 
foreman. 

CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

The  Castle  Gate  Mine  is  the  property  of  the  P.  V. 
Coal  Company  and  is  located  110  miles  southeast  of 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  main  hne  of  the  R.  G.  W.  R.  R. 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  1905  was  243,556 
short  tons,  consuming  40,367  pounds  of  dynamite;  coke 
made  from  Sunnyside  coat,  83,348  short  tons,  employed 
401  men  in  and  around  the  mine  and  37  mules,  work- 
ing 232  days,  one  fatal  accident,  13  non-fatal. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift  and  is  ventilated  by 
artiflcal  ventilation.  All  the  main  haulage  ways  are 
lighted  by  electric  light.  There  are  telephone  con- 
nections on  the  main  entry  with  the  company's  office. 

My  first  official  visit  to  this  mine  was  on  February 
13  and  14.  1  went  through  the  mine  and  found  every- 
thing in  a  fairly  good  condition,  all  places  well  watered 
and  keptdamp,with  good  ventilation  and  well-timbered 
I  consider  the  mine  in  a  good,  safe  condition. 

My  next  official  visit  was  on  April  24th  and  25th. 
I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  well  watered 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  which  were  dry. 

The  ventilation  and  limbering  were  good.  I  found 
the  return  airway  close  to  the  fan  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition on  account  of  the  washout  in  the  ravine  above, 
which  had  caused  the  ground  to  move  and  break  in 
the  timber,  this  part  of  the  return  airway  has  made 
more  or  less  trouble  for  several  years.  My  sugges- 
tion would  be  to  start  a  new  air  course  outside  of  the 
three  doors  and  come  in  around  the  doors  and    come 
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through  ripfht  opposite  the  fan  and  drive  from  there  on 
to  the  first  raise  which  would  do  away  with  all  this  bad 
ground.  I  would  leave  60  feet  of  pillar  between  the 
old  and  new  air  course,  if  you  have  not  started  at  this 
I  would  advise  you  to  do  so  at  once.  I  found  on  this 
visit  the  mine-foreman  did  not  go  around  the  mine 
more  than  once  a  week,  and  therefore  did  not  know 
but  very  little  about  the  condition  of  the  Mine.  The 
mine-foreman  should  visit  each  place  in  the  mine  at 
least  twice  or  three  times  each  week.  I  spoke  to  the 
mine  foreman  in  regards  to  this  matter  and  his 
answer  was  that  he  was  ordered  to  do  other  work. 
This  is  a  condition  that  should  not  exist  in  a  mine  like 
Castle  Gate,  as  we  all  know  that  the  mine  is  so  easy  to 
be  made  dan^rerous  with  our  dust  so  explosive  and  the 
amount  of  gas  that  is  given  off  in  the  mine. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  mine  foreman  should  not 
have  his  hands  tied  and  I  must  insist  that  the  mine- 
foreman  must  attend  to  his  duty,  as  there  is  no  econ- 
omy in  taking  him  from  his  work  to  do  other  work.  T 
find  this  condition  in  several  of  our  mines. 

My  third  official  /isit  was  on  July  29th.  I  went 
through  the  mine  and  found  it  ir  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion with  the  exception  of  the  7  off  13  raise,  here  I 
found  the  ventilation  was  bad,  the  atmosphere  was 
thick  and  badly  mixed  up  and  in  my  opinion  not  safe  to 
work  in,  as  the  blaze  on  each  lamp  acted  as  if  it  was 
hung  on  a  rubber  band. 

The  rooms  have  no  crosscuts  in  and  the  inside 
room  is  on  the  inside  of  the  cross  cut  between  the 
main  and  back  entry.  The  entry  was  driven  so  narrow 
that  there  is  no  place  for  braddice  without  taking  a 
skip  along  the  entry.  I  spoke  to  all  the  fire  bosses 
and  asked  them,  why  it  was  that  their  work  on  ventila- 
tion had  gone  so  far  behind.  Their  answer  was  that 
they  were  taken  off  to  do  other  work,  this  is  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  the  one  I  spoke  of  in  regards  to  the 
mine-foreman,  in  my  last  report  to  the  superintendent. 
I  find  that  the  flre-bosses  have  been  working  almost 
day  and  night  at  other  work  in  place  of  keeping  the 
ventilation  up.  I  must  say  that  a  fire  boss  should 
not  be  overworked,  especially  in  a  mine  like  Castle 
Gate,  where  there  is  so  much  work  to  go  through. 
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When  you  start  to  hurry  your  firemen  and  overrun 
them  with  work,  there  is  where  you  make  a  mistake. 
If  the  fire  boss  makes  a  mistake  or  neglects  bis  duty 
we  are  gone,  so  I  must  insist  that  the  fireboss  tend  to 
their  own  work,  keep  up  the  ventilation,  as  they  are 
not  supposed  to  lay  track,  timber,  etc.,  there  is  plenty 
of  work  for  them  to  see  to  the  safety  of  miners  and 
property. 

I  wired  the  Mine  Superintendant  at  5:45  a.  a., 
July  31,  as  follows:  Take  all  the  men  out  of  7  off  13 
raise  except  those  you  need  to  widen  the  entry,  put  up 
canvas,  as  the  air  you  have  now  is  so  mixed  and  un- 
safe. 

I  still  insist  that  no  men  shall  work  there  until 
there  is  sufficient  air  to  render  harmless  the  noxious 
gases,  except  those  necessary  to  make  the  improve- 
ment. 

As  I  went  on  through  the  mine,  1  found  all  the 
employees  using  inferior  oil  which  I  will  say  is  nearly 
one  third  coal  oil. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  section  13  of  the  Coal 
Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah  for  1905  which  reads 
as  follow: — Only  a  pure  oil,  or  oils  as  shall  be  free 
from  smoke  as  pure  animal  oil  or  pure  cotton  seed  oil, 
shall  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  any  coal  or 
hydro  carbon  mine. 

I  found  all  the  rooms  that  were  a  little  ahead  of 
the  air  were  full  of  the  worst  kind  of  smoke  and  a  man 
could  hardly  breathe. 

On  my  last  two  visits  I  spoke  to  the  bosses  also  to 
the  men  and  warned  them  of  the  penalties  for  using 
such  oils,  but  no  one  seems  to  pay  any  attention.  1 
w'U  therefore  give  you  15  days  to  clean  out  this  oil  and 
get  oil  that  is  fit  to  use;  if  the  change  will  not  be  made 
by  the  end  of  15  days,  I  will  proceed  according  to  law. 
Hoping  you  will  see  to  this  at  once  to  save  further 
trouble. 

My  next  visit  was  on  August  3rd.  I  went  through 
the  mine  and  found  it  in  a  better  condition  than  on  my 
last  visit.  The  ventilation  had  been  improved  and  the 
bad  oil  replaced  by  good  oil. 

I  made  other  visits  and  found  the  mine  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  the  above  visit. 


Castle  Gate,  Utah,  April  18th,  1905. 

Mr.  Gomer  Thomas, 

State  Mine  Inspector, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Siu: — Enclosed. herewith  please  find  a  letter 
to  me  from  Mr.  Howard,  our  superintendent  at  Sunny- 
aide  regarding  a  plan  which  he  has  presented  for  re- 
ducing our  ventilating  expenses  at  Sunnyside. 

We  have  recently  made  a  eoaneetion  between  No.  1 
Mine  and  No.  2  Mine  to  be  used  as  an  escape-way  as  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch. 

As  you  doubtless  remember  our  No.  2  Mine  is  ven- 
tilated by  a  fan  run  by  its  own  engines  and  boilers  near 
the  entrance  to  this  mine.  This  requires  considerable 
coal  and  the  constant  attendance  of  two  men,  and  had 
quite  an  expense  for  repairs  to  the  boiles. 

What  Mr.  Howard  proposed  to  do  is  to  draw  the 
air  from  No,  2  Mine  through  this  escape-way  into  No.  1 
and  carry  it  through  the  workings  on  the  1st  Right 
Entry  off  the  slope  in  No.  1  Mine  and  along  the  air 
course  to  this  entry  to  No.  1  fan;  or  in  other  words  to 
ventilate  No.  2  Mine  by  the  No.  1  fan  using  this  escape- 
way  as  the  return  from  No.  2  Mine. 

I  presume  we  may  be  infringflng  upon  the  law 
slightly  in  having  more  than  the  stipulated  number  of 
men  on  a  single  split;  but  as  vou  are  well  aware  No.  2 
Mine  never  makes  any  gas,  and  from  actual  experipnee, 
Mr.  Howard  having  made  a  test  of  this  matter  in  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  the  leturn  air  in  No.  2  Mine  is 
remarkably  pure  and  there  is  no  question  in  our  minds 
but  that  no  harmful  results  can  come  from  our  putting 
into  effect  this  system  of  ventilation. 

Mr.  Howard's  letter  explains  the  vohimn  of  air 
we  expect  to  use  in  No.  2  Mine  and  in  this  1st  Right 
off  the  slope  of  No.  1  Mine  shewing  that  so  far  as  the 
ratio  between  the  volumn  of  air  and  the  men  and  ani- 
mals working  wp  are  clearly  within  the  law.  As  you 
know  our  No.  1  fan  at  Sunnyside  is  u  large  one  and 
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certainly  has  a  capacity  to  furnish  all  the  air  needed 
for  those  two  mines. 

This  plan  will  effect  quite  a  saving  in  our  opera- 
tion, and  it  seems  t?  me  that  as  far  as  the  safety  and 
health  of  our  men  is  concerned  there  are  no  objeetions 
whatever  to  it. 

Will  you  kindly  tfive  this  matter  your  consideration 
and  let  me  know  if  you  think  it  will  be  all  right  for  us 
to  jro  ahead  and  carry  out  this  plan. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  Kedzie  Smith, 
Gen.  Supt. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  2nd,  1905. 

Mr.  S.  Kedzie  Smith, 

Gen.  Supl.  Utah  Fuel  Company, 
Castle  Gat€y  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  /ours  of  April  13th,  1905 
in  regards  to  ventilating  No.  'J  Mine  by  means  of  No.  1 
fan  at  Sunnyside.  Will  say  that  I  don't  see  my  way 
clear  to  make  such  a  change. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  section  9  of  the  Coal 
Mining  Laws  which  were  approved  March  17th,  1905, 
which  reads  as  follows; — Every  mine  wherein  are  em- 
ployed more  than  seventy  five  persons,  must  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  districts.  Each  district  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  split  of  pure  air,  and  the  ventila- 
tion shall  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  seventy 
five  persons  shall  be  employed  at  the  same  time  in  any 
one  currant  or  split  of  air. 

By  making  this  change  you  would  have  174  men 
working  in  the  same  split  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  Law. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  take  fresh  air 
through  No.  2  main  entry  from  Water  Canyon,  to  ven- 
tilate tho  first  raise  entry  and  all  the  raises  and  return 
it  to  No.  1  fan.     And  ventilate  No.  2  independently. 

In  order  to  cut  down  expenses  in  No.  2  you  can 
take  one  shift  off  the  fan,  run  it  one  hour  after  the 
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shots  are  fired — you  can  also  reduce  the  speed  of 
the  fan  and  do  with  one  half  the  steam  that  you  use, 
as  there  ia  far  more  air  going-  in  No.  2  than  the  law  re- 
quires. By  doing  this  it  will  take  less  water  to  keep 
the  mine  damp  as  the  more  air  we  have  the  more  water 
we  need.  By  making  this  change  you  would  save  the 
salary  of  one  man,  the  use  of  one  of  the  boilers  and 
from  40  to  45  tons  of  coal  a  month,  this  itself  would  be 
quite  a  saving  and  we  would  still  be  on  the  safe  side  of 
the  law. 

Hoping  the  above  will  meet  with  satisfaction,   I 
remain . 

Very  truly  yours, 

GoMER  Thomas, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  21st,  1905. 
Mr.   W.  J.  Elwood, 
Mine  Svpt., 

Castle  Gate,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of  July  27th  in  re- 
gards to  a  temporary  certificate  to  James  Larkin.  I 
must  say  that  I  know  but  very  little  about  him  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  get  the  very  best  of  men  to  act  as  Pire- 
bosses,  and  as  you  are  aware  that  tbe  Castle  Gate  is  a 
large  mine  and  there  is  a  large  field  worked  out  with 
many  a  big  goffs  and  in  most  places  they  give  oflE  more 
or  less  gas,  so  you  see  we  must  not  employ  strangers 
to  do  this  kind  of  work.  I  would  much  rather  keep 
the  old  hands  if  possible. 

The  rumor  that  is  going  around  about  our  old  fire- 
men I  am  afraid  has  a  good  bit  of  a  grudge  hanging  to 
it,  as  I  inquired  in  regards  to  this  matter  and  could  not 
find  any  thing  that  would  condem  them. 

I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  wc  will  take  up  the  Fire  Boss  examination 
at  the  same  time. 

Yours  truly 

GoMER  Thomas, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


IF..  ..^1 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

August  15th,  1905. 
Mi:  W.  J.  Jdwood, 

Siipt.  C'asil€  Gate  Mine, 
Castle  Gate,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Sec.  13 
Coal  MiDingLaws  of  Utah  for  1905,  iind  also  to  my  tele- 
gram of  Julj'  31st,  where  I  notified  you  to  stop  working 
in  room  and  entries  on  7  off  13,  until  you  had  put  more 
fresh  air  in  there. 

On  my  visit  to  the  Castle  Gate  on  August  10th  I 
found  that  you  did  not  stop  the  men  from  working 
while  you  were  putting  up  the  canvas  and  taking  in 
air.  1  demand  an  explanation  as  you  have  violated 
the  laws  of  the  State,  by  letting  the  men  work 
contrary  to  my  orders.  I  will  furthermore  call  your 
attention  to  Sec.  18  of  the  Mining  Laws,  which  reads 
as  follows: — The  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the 
duties  required  to  be  performed  by  any  section  of  this 
act,  or  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  hereof, 
.shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  so  neg- 
lecting or  refusing  to  perform  such  duty  or  violating 
such  provisions,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GoMEit  Thomas, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Castle  Gate,  Utah, 

August  17,  1905. 
Me.  Gomer  Thomas,  State  Coal  Mine  ImjHctor, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  August  15th  to  Super- 
intendent Elwood,  Castle  Gate,  wius  referred  to  me. 
Mr.  Elwood  says  that  it  would  have  quite  seriously  in- 
terfered with  our  output  to  have  closed  that  entry  off 
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entirely  and,  as  they  were  getting  on  the  eutry 
at  that  time,  about  400  feet  of  air  per  man 
after  allowing  300  feet  for  the  single  mule  working 
there.  He  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  took 
the  men  out  of  the  one  room  inside  the  last  cross-cut 
and  proceed  to  put  the  brattice  in  the  entry  as  you  in- 
structed, immediately.  The  morning  after  receiving 
your  telegram  they  took  the  men  out  of  the  room  in- 
side the  cross-cut  and  began  immediately  to  put  up  the 
brattice.  This  was  the  onlj'  day  the  mine  worlied  af- 
ter receiving  your  telegram  and  until  the  brattice  was 
all  put  up  according  to  your  instructions;  the  next  day 
was  an  idle  day;  and  before  the  next  working  day  be- 
gan, the  brattice  was  all  up. 

We  have  no  desire,  whatever,  to  disobey  any  in- 
structions you  may  give,  and  are  glad  to  co-operate  in 
making  our  mines  as  safe  as  possible,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you,  and  Mr.  Elwood 
though  there  was  no  explosive  gas  present,  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  doing  as  he  did. 

I  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  hereafter  you  will 
take  these  things  up  directly  with  me  instead  of  with 
the  mine  superintendents,  as  we  can  bring  about  the 
desired  changes  quicker  and  with  much  less  discussion 
than  if  they  are  taken  up  with  the  mine  superintend- 
ents. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  Kkdzie  Smith,     , 

General  Superintendent. 


SUNNYSIDE  MINES  NOS.    1    AND  2. 

These  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Utah 
Fuel  Company,  and  are  situated  seventeen  miles  east 
of  Mound  S,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western. 

No.  1  mine  is  workedby  a  slope.  Haulage  is  done 
by  steam  and  horses.  The  power  used  in  taking  the 
water  out  is  compressed  air,  artificial  ventilation,  b\ 
fan. 

No.  2  mine  is  a  drift.  Haulage  is  done  by  an  elec- 
tric locomotive  and  electric  hoist.  The  mine  is  venti- 
lated by  artificial  ventilation,  by  fan. 


-■!£  NEW  ■. 
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The  output  of  Sunnyside  mines  Nos.  1  and  2  for 
the  year  1905  is  as  follows:  639,934  short  tons;  average 
number  of  days  worked,  271 ;  men  employed,  648;  aver- 
agre  price  per  ton  on  ears  at  mines,  Si.  18;  coke  pro- 
duced, 132,364  short  tons. 

My  first  official  visit  to  these  mines  was  on  Febru- 
ary 19-20,  1905.  I  went  through  No.  1  mine  and  found 
everythinfr  in  a  good  condition. 

I  could  not  go  through  No.  2  mine  as  it  was  idle 
and  the  fan  shut  down. 

My  next  official  visit  was  on  May  16  and  17,  1905. 
I  went  through  No.  1  mine  and  found  it  in  a  fairlj' 
g'ood  condition  with  the  exception  of  the  firet  right, 
here  I  found  the  ventilation  to  be  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, with  the  stoppings  leeking  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. The  air  was  so  bad  that  I'  found  some  of  the 
taen  were  staggering  from  one  side  of  the  entry  to  the 
other,  all  on  account  of  not  having  enough  air.  This 
is  a  condition  that  should  not  exist  in  mines  that  do 
not  do  any  shooting  during  working  hours.  All  this 
came  about  through  the  mine  foreman  not  having  time 
to  see  to  it,  tis  it  is  here  like  in  the  rest  of  the  mines, 
the  mine  foreman's  attentions  are  called  to  getting 
out  cheap  coal  in  place  of  attending  to  his  duties  and 
seeing  that  the  mine  is  kept  safe  and  healthy. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  mine  foremen  are  over- 
worked and  their  wages  are  ton  small,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  work  out  of  men  that  are  not  paid  the  proper 
wages. 

To  change  the  above  condition  in  regards  to  the 
air  in  the  first  right,  I  suggested  to  the  mine  superin- 
tendent and  mine  foreman  to  go  into  No.  2  and  bring  a 
part  of  the  air  from  No.  2  down  through  the  first  right. 
My  instructions  were  followed  out  and  proved  to  be  a 
success,  as  the  air  was  greatly  improved  by  noon  the 
next  day. 

I  went  through  No.  2  and  Water  Canyon  and  found 
the  mine  in  good  condition,  well  timbered  and  watered 
with  good  ventilation. 

My  next  official  visit  was  on  August  4  and  5,  1905. 
I  went  through  No.  1  mine  and  found  all  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  Water  Canyon  vein,  working  with  safety 
lamps.      I  found  a  few  small  feeders  of  gas  in  the  en- 
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tries,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with  the  safety  of 
the  mine. 

The  mine  superintendent  and  mine  foreman  went 
with  me  on  this  trip,  and  as  we  went  through  the  mine 
the  superintendent  and  mine  foreman  found  fault  with 
my  last  report,  on  account  of  me  reporting  the  mine 
not  properly  ventilated.  I  reported  the  mine  just  as  I 
found  it,  as  it  was  not  properly  ventilated. 

Thomas  Bell,  the  mine  foreman,  during  the  day 
disputed  my  word,  also  my  last  report,  and  he  got  so 
angry  that  I  had  to  insist  upon  the  superintendent  not 
to  let  him  come  with  me  any  more,  as  he  was  interfer- 
ing with  my  work. 

I  went  through  other  parts  of  the  mine,  and  found 
it  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  places  being  dry  and  dusty.  The  superintendent 
was  with  me  and  he  informed  me  that  he  would  see  to 
it  at  onee.  The  slope  that  was  dry  on  my  last  visit  had 
been  watered  and  kept  damp. 

I  found  No.  2  mine  in  a  good  condition,  well 
watered,  timbered  and  ventilation  good. 

I  visited  the  mines  on  August  29  and  30,  1905,  and 
found  the  improvements  that  I  had  suggested  on  my 
previous  visit  had  been  complied  with,  and  the  mines 
were  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 

My  next  visit  was  on  November  23  and  24,  1905. 
I  found  the  mines  in  a  good  condition. 

I  made  another  visit  and  found  the  mine  in  good 
condition. 


GRASS  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gi'ass 
Creek  Coal  Company,of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  situated 
eight  miles  north  of  Coalville,  on  the  Echo  and  Park 
City  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  a  drift,  and  is  ventilated 
by  artificial  ventilation.  The  mine  produced  40,561 
short  tons  of  coal  during  1905,  consumed  15,350  pounds 
of  black  powder,  working  255  full  daj'S,  employing  52 
men  and  10  hoi-ses.  There  was  one  fatal  and  one  non- 
fatal accident.     Number  of  steam  boilers,  three. 


The  foUowinjf  are  the  officers  of  the  Grass  Creek 
Coal  Company: 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  president. 

W.  W.  ClufE,  vice-president, 

Arthur  Winters,  secretar}''  and  treasurer. 

John  Pettit,  mine  superintendent. 

I  made  seven  visits  to  this  mine  during  the  year 
1905,  and  always  found  the  mine  to  be  in  a  very  good 
condition. 

WASATCH  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Weber 
Coal  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  situated  about 
three  miles  east  of  Coalville,  on  tlie  Eehu  and  Park 
City  branch  of  the  Union  PaeiBc.  This  mine  is  worked 
by  a  long  slope  and  ventilated  with  a  fan.  During  the 
year  1905  this  mine  produced  34,350  short  t(ms  of  coal, 
working  256  full  days,  emplo^-ing  42  men  and  9  horses, 
four  steam  boilers  and  one  large  steam  hoist.  There 
was  but  two  non-fatal  accidents. 

I  made  seven  visits  to  this  mine  during  the  year 
1905,  and  always  found  the  mine  to  be  in  a  very  good 
condition. 

THOMAS  AND  TUITLE  MINE. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Sterling  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  operated  under  a  lease 
by  Henry  S.  Thomas  of  Wales,  Utah. 

The  mine  is  situated  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Sterling,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Sanpete  Valley  Railroad. 

The  outpout  of  this  mine  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  190o,  was  4,202  short  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,45.     There  were  12  men  employed  and  two  horses. 

I  visited  the  mine  during  the  year  and  found  it  in 
a  good,  safe  condition,  all  places  well  timbered  and 
kept  damp.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  venti- 
lation. 

Summary  of  wages  paid:  Mine  foreman,  S3  per 
day;  miners,  per  ton    (2,240  pounds  to   the   ton    with 


one-fourth  off  for  slack)  $1;  miners  working  by  the 
day,  $3.50;  timber  men  per  day,  $2.50;  drivers  per  dar, 
S2.50;  outside  laborers  per  day,  Si. 50. 

ABERDEEN  MINE. 

The  Aberdeen  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Whittemore  and  Ballinger  company  of  Price,  Utah, 
and  is  situated  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  Price. 

During  the  year  1905  this  mine  produced  500  short 
tons,  employed  two  men  and  four  horses,  average 
days  w  jrked  75,  consuming  325  pounds  of  powder. 
This  coal  is  hauled  to  the  town  of  Price,  on  the  Rio 
Grange  Western  Railroad,  and  sold  at  S3  i>er  ton  for 
domestic  use. 

HUNTINGTON  MINES. 

Thes  e  mines  are  located,  one  in  Deer  Creek,  which 
employs  four  men.  The  coal  mined  is  sold  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  farmei's.  One  in  Bear  Canyon,  which  em- 
ploys ten  men,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Rob- 
bins  as  agent. 

There  are  several  other  openings  in  the  canyon, 
all  being  worked  under  the  same  management. 

CEDAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  13  miles  south  of  Huntington, 
and  is  ope'-ated  by  the  Cedar  Creek  Coal  ■Company. 
Mine  superintendent,  William  Howard. 

IRON  COUNTY  MINES. 

There  are  two  mines  located  on  Coal  Creek,  some 
10  miles  east  of  CeJar  City,  employing  four  men  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  selling  their  coal  to  Cedar  City. 
The  coal  is  of  good  quality  for  steam  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

The  Corey  Brothers'  mine  is  located  some  five  miles 
southeast  from  Cedar  Citj',  employing  two  men  during 
the  winter  season. 
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Kanarra  mines  are  located  some  five  miles  north- 
east of  KanarRi,  about  30  miles  north  of  St.  George 
and  40  miles  from  Lund,  employing  five  men  supplyinjif 
coal  to  the  valley. 

Uintah  County  has  some  S4  openings  on  a  five-foot 
vein,  five  to  eight  miles  north  of  Vernal,  the  coal  is  of 
a  fair  quality  for  domestie  purposes.  There  are  other 
larpe  coal  fields  in  Uintah  County  -that  have  not  been 
touched. 

NEW  HARMONY  COAL  COMPANY'S  MINES. 

These  mines  are  situated  five  miles  nort'.west  of 
New  Harmony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Granite  Moun- 
tain, on  the  line  of  Iron  and  Washintou  counties,  45 
miles  south  of  Lund,  a  town  on  the  S.  P.  L.  A.  &  S.  L. 
K.  R. 

The  company  has  spent  $55,000  on  development 
work,  employing  five  men.  The  coal  is  a  semi-an- 
thracite, but  the  veins  are  small,  and  mixed  with  slate. 

Pobert  Addison  Kirker,  manager  and  co-owner. 

OZOKERITE,  ASPHALTUM,  GIU30NITE  AND  ELERITE. 

The  following  are  the  companies  that  are  working 
Gilsonite  mines: 

American  Asphaltum  &  Rubber  Company,  Pari- 
ette,  Utah. 

St.  Louis  Gilsonite  &  Asphaltum  Company,  Fort 
Duchesne  and  Dragon. 

Raven  Company,  working  elerite  on  Indian 
Creek  and  asphaltum,  some  -five  miles  not  ^^h  of  Fort 
Duchesne. 

AMERICAN  OZOKERITE  COMPANY. 

Which  is  located  at  Soldier's  Summit  and  Colton, 
Utah. 

PLEASANT  VALLBY  OZOKERITE  MINING  COMPANY. 

Winch  is  located  at  Colton,  Utah. 
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COLTON  WAX  MINE. 


Which  is  located  at  Colton,  Utah. 

The  above  mines  have  done  but  very  little  work 
during  the  year  1905,  on  account  of  no  market  for  the 
product. 


ASPHALTUM   MINES. 

Salt  iiake  City  owns  one  of  these  mines,  which  is 
situated  near  Thistle  Junction,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Western. 

Sunnyside  Asphaltum  Cktmpany,  which  is  8ituate<] 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Sunnyside. 

Vernal  Asphaltum  Company,  situated  ei^^ht  miles 
north  of  Vernal,  Utah. 

There  are  other  larjre  deposits  of  asphaltum  in 
Utah  which  have  not  been  prospected. 

UTAH  HYDRO-CARBON   FIELDS. 

The  hydro-carbon  fields  of  the  Uintah  basin  con- 
tain one  of  the  jjreatest  of  Utah's  resource*— pure  friJ- 
soiiite.  The  supply,  to  all  appearances,  is  inexhausti- 
ble; it  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  an 
unlimited  numbei-  of  years. 

The  jrilsonite  fields  bepfin  at  a  point  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  west  line  of  the  old  Uncompahgre 
Indian  reservation,  and  extend  easterly  ovtr  what  was 
the  reservation  for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles, 
clear  across  the  Colorado  boundary.  In  area  they  are 
about  seventy-five  miles  long  east  and  west,  and  about 
forty  miles  wide,  north  and  south. 

The  gilsonite  fields,  or  at  least  nearly  all  the  valu- 
able gilsonite  claims,  are  owned  by  the  "asphaltum 
trust."  The  St.  Louis  Gilsonite  Companj'  and  the  Gil- 
son  Asphaltum  Company,  both  of  which  are  subsidary 
corporations  of  the  "asphaltum  trust,"  are  operating 
in  Utah,  and  one  of  their  main  objects,  up  to  date,  has 
been  to  limit  the  supply  of  gilsonite  and  asphaltum  so 
as  pot  to  over-supply  the  market  and  thus  force  down 
the  price. 


USES  OF  GILSONITE. 

Gilsonite  is  utilized  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnishes,  pipe-dip,  roofing  materials,  etc.  It  can  also 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  Ordi- 
nary rubber  goods,  it  is  maintained,  can  contain  about 
40  per  cent  of  gilsonite.  Much  Utah  gilsonite  has 
been  marketed  in  Europe. 

The  Utah  gilsonite  is  pure  when  mined.  It  re- 
quires no  treatment  after  being  taken  from  the  vein 
before  it  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
aim  of  those  who  control  the  product  is  therefore  to 
supply  only  what  the  market  requires  and  no  more. 
No  where  else  in  the  world  is  it  found  in  pure  form. 
It  is  a  soluble  bitumin  dissolving  readily  in  benzine. 

The  supply  of  the  adjacent  aspbaltum  is  held 
down  by  the  trust,  because  in  the  eastern  oil  fi.elds  as- 
pbaltum is  manufactured  as  a  by-product  and  can  be 
purchased  much  cheaper  than  the  Utah  product  can  be 
shipped  east  to  the  great  markets.  Thislsupply  of 
eastern  asphalt  is  almost  unlimited,  too,  and  until  a 
large  market  can  be  created  in  the  west,  the  trust  will 
naturally  limit  the  local  output. 

PEBFECT  FISSURE  VEINS. 

The  gilsonite  in  the  Uintah  basin  runs  in  the  most 
perfect  fissure  veins  known  to  the  mining  world.  The 
four  large  veins  are  the  Little  Bonanza,  the  Cowboy, 
the  Big  Bonanza,  and  the  Black  Dragon.  The  St. 
Louis  Gilsonite  Company  already  referred  to,  is  work- 
ing the  Black  Dragon  vein  at  Dragon,  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  Uintah  railw.^y. 

The  gilsonite  lies  in  perpendicular  veins  between 
solid  walla  of  rock.  At  one  point  where  the  vein  is  ex- 
posed, in  White  River  cut,  it  is  seen  to  be  3,000  feet 
deep.  This  particular  vein  averages  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  is  so  perfectly  formed  that  it  is  possible  to 
drive  a  buckboard  along  the  top  ot  it.  It  is  the  belief 
of  experts  that  all  the  big  ve-ns  arc  from  3,000  to  80,000 
feet  deep.  They  are  perfectly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 
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they  eould  neither  work  the  claims  nor  secure  patents. 

When  the  reservation  was  opened  Congress  spe- 
cifically closed  tlie  asphalt  and  ^tlsonite  fields  to 
mineral  entry.  Then  the  trust  purchased  from  the 
minei's  a  quit-claim  to  their  right  of  discovery,  and 
secured  the  passage  of  legislation  opening  to  entry 
every  alternate  section  of  the  asphalt  fields  and  vali- 
dating the  rights  to  which  they  had  pui-ebed  quit- 
claims. 

The  Gilsonite  Asphaltum  Company  is  doing  an  ex- 
tensive amount  of  work  in  their  great  gilsonite  de- 
posits, shipping  a  large  amount  daily  to  St.  L<ouis.  At 
this  point  the  product  is  variously  treated,  the  first- 
class  grade  being  converted  into  fine  varnishes,  and 
the  remainder  into  paving  material.  It  is  a  well 
kiiown  fact  that  these  gilsonite  deposits  are  tremend- 
ously large,  and  more  development  work  is  now  being 
done  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  that  region . 

The  veins  of  gilsonite  extend  for  miles  across 
the  country,  and  the  compauy  is  not  bothering  with 
these  veins  unless  they  are  from  10  to  20  feet  wide. 
Work  is  being  done  entirely  with  pick  and  shovel, 
as  the  explosive  qualities  of  the  dust  prohibits  any 
attempts  at  blasting.  While  it  can  be  said  that  no 
more  modem  manner  of  mining  this  deposit  is  known, 
the  method  is  considered  satisfactory  as  tlie  walls 
are  as  perfect  as  the  walls  of  a  building. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Pope  &  Co.  have  100  claims  of  valuable 
ground  on  the  reservation.  Of  these  37  are  gilsonite, 
the  remainder  being  elerite.  Mr.  Pope  expects  to 
be  a  heavy  shipper  of  hydro-carbon  during  1906. 
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REPORT  OF 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector 

FOR   1906. 


lo  His  Excellency,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Governor  of  Stale  of  Utah. 

Deak  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  report  iis  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  for  the  year 
ending  November  30th.  1906. 

Respectfully  your, 
GoMER  Thomas, 

Stake  Coal  Inspector, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  year  1906  was  a  most  extraordinary  one  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  United  States,  in  all  branches  of 
trade,  there  was  felt  the  quiekeninfr  impulse  of  pros- 
perity and  the  great  coal  producing  states  of  the  West 
were  alive  with  an  activity  never  before  equalled  as  a 
resuli,  the  output  that  has  been  growing  year  by  year, 
the  significance  of  this  tremendous  tonnage  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  wealth  of  this  country,  and  as  a 
source  of  comfort  to  all  classes  of  people  can  scarcely' 
be  appreciated,  persons  ordinarily  have  but  little  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  coal,  either  as  a  domestic  com- 
modity or  as  a  factor  in  the  development  and  mainten- 
ance of  our  great  industrial  interest. 

Bituminous  coal  is  the  great  power  thatlies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  manufacturing  interest,  it  en- 
ables the  factory,  the  furnace,  the  locomotive,  and  the 
steam  boat  to  create  and  transport  the  vast  and  con- 
stantlj-  growing  wealth  of  the  land.  It  is  little  wonder 
then,  that  the  mere   suggestion  of  a  coal  famine  in 


one- fourth  off  for  slack)  $1;  miners  workinfr  by  the 
day,  $3.50;  timber  men  per  day,  S2.S0;  drivers  per  dav, 
S2.50;  outside  laborers  per  day,  SI. 50. 


ABERDEEN  MINE. 

The  Aberdeen  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Whittemore  and  Bailinger  company  of  Price,  Utah, 
and  is  situated  about  eight  miles   northeast  of  Price. 

During  the  year  1905  this  mine  produced  500  short 
tons,  employed  two  men  and  four  horses,  average 
days  w  jrked  75,  consuming  325  pounds  of  powder. 
This  coal  is  hauled  bo  the  town  of  Price,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad,  and  sold  at  S3  per  ton  for 
domestic  use. 

HUNTINGTON  MINES. 

These  mines  are  located,  onein  DeerCreek,  which 
employs  four  men.  The  coal  mined  is  sold  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  farmers.  One  in  Bear  Canyon,  which  em- 
ploys ten  men,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Rob- 
bins  as  agent.  . 

There  are  several  other  openings  in  the  canyon, 
all  being  worked  under  the  same  management. 

CEDAR  CREEK  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  12  miles  south  of  Huntington, 
and  is  opei-ated  by  the  Cedar  Creek  Coal  ■Company. 
Mine  superintendent,  William  Howard. 

IRON  COUNTY  MINES, 

There  are  two  mines  located  on  Coal  Creek,  some 
10  miles  east  of  Cedar  City,  employing  four  men  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  selling  their  coal  to  Cedar  City. 
The  coal  is  of  good  quality  for  steam  and  doiiiestic  pur- 
poses. 

The  Corey  Brothers'  mine  is  located  some  five  miles 
southeast  from  Cedar  City,  employing  two  men  during 
the  winter  season. 
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plosives,  which  causes  the  uir  in  the  mines  t<j  become 
vitiated  by  the  unnecessary  use  of  powder  for  blasting 
of  the  coal,  as  in  some  of  our  large  mines  they  are 
shootinfj  and  usin^  powder  throughout  the  day. 

Other  reasons  are  that  the  great  source  of  danger 
comes  from  the  use  of  powder,  such  as  blow  out  shots, 
etc.,  as  nearly  all  our  explosions  occur  through  this 
source,  especially  where  a  mine  is  dry  and  dusty. 
Hoping  the  honorable  body  will  take  this  mutter  up  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  needed  amendments  of  today. 

SOURCE  OP  TROUBLh:  IN  UTAH. 

Provisions  of  the  mining  law  that  exempts  from 
inspection  the  mines  employing  six  men  or  less.  There 
are  scores  of  such  mines  in  this  State,  and  whiJe  the 
inspector  visits  them  occasionally,  he  has  no  authority 
to  take  any  action  regarding  their  condition,  these 
mines  have  no  fans  or  furnaces  and  in  other  respects 
they  are  operated  without  regard  to  law.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  how  many  men  are  killed  in 
them  or  what  amount  of  coal  they  produce,  but  from 
the  occasional  visit  made  to  them  by  the  inspector, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  them  should  be 
closed,  as  they  are  unfit  for  men  to  work  in.  All 
mines  should  come  under  the  provision  of  the  mining 
laws,  at  least  so  far  as  ventilation  and  the  safety  of  the 
workmen  are  concerned. 

Electric  haulage  baa  been  introduced  in  several  of 
the  large  mines  of  our  State  and  prove  an  ideal  power 
for  hauling  the  heavy  tonnuge  of  coal  through  the  ex- 
tensive underground  levels  and  tunnels.  Electric  mo- 
tors using  a  direct  current  of  500  volts,  being  employed 
in  this  work,  thi^i  voltage  is  supposed  to  be  harmless, 
but  r*-sults  prove  otherwise.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
the  mining  laws  of  this  State  governing  the  operations 
of  mines  that  has  the  least  application  to  the  dangers 
of  electric  wire,  mining  machines  or  hauling  motors,  in 
fact  the  word  electricity,  or  mining  machines,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  mining  laws  which  no  doubt  is  at- 
tributable to  th«  fact  that  at  the  time  the  present 
miuing  laws  were  enacted,  electricity  in  our  mines  was 
practically  an  unknown  experiment,  now  the  greater 
percentage  of  our  coal  is  produced  from  its  use,   and 
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thought  has  been  given  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  would  tend  to  safe  puard  the  Hydro-Carbon  Miner 
in  his  hazardous  work,  and  at  the  same  time  treat  with 
justness  the  rights  and  the  interest  of  the  operator. 
The  Hydro-Carbon  Mining  Industry  of  Utah  is  so  vast 
that  it  has  over  shadowed  a  great  many  other  kindred 
industries  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  Hydro- 
carbon Mines  have  been  allowed  to  develop  with  com- 
plete freedom  from  legal  restraint  orguidance.  These 
interests  are  now  great  enough  to  demand  attention. 
They  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  they 
should  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  The 
operators  of  these  industries  should  be  complete  to 
take  all  the  necessary  precautions  to  protect  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  employees  in  turn  should  be  brought 
under  such  statutorv  regulations  as  will  insure  careful 
attention  to  the  rules  neeessarj'  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  inspector 
that  the  next  legislature  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  need  of  these  industries  for  proper  regulation  in 
their  development  and  operation  and  to  that  end  a  bill 
should  be  prepared  and  introduced  at  the  session  of 
J  907. 

There  should  also  be  something  done  in  regards  to 
giving  the  inspector  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  in- 
spect the  Hydro-Carbon  Mines,  at  a  salary  of  S5.00  per 
day  and  expenses,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  cover 
the  same,  as  the  mines  are  so  scattered  over  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  over  100  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, as  it  is  impossible  for  the  inspector  to  cover  the 
ground  and  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done. 

There  is  no  other  subject  so  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  in  their  duty  of  framing  and  placing 
on  the  Statute  Books  proper  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  that  that  which  the  mining 
industry  of  to-day  requires  if  we  would  place  our- 
selves in  the  spirit  of  development  and  progress  which 
the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  this  20th  century  de- 
mands. 

The  production  of  coal  in  1906  was  1,839,219  short 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  236,691  short  tons  over 
the  preceding  year. 

The  amount  of  coke  was  282,195  short  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  66,483  short  tons  over  the  previous  year. 
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There  was  also  produced  in  the  State  11,531  short  tons 
of  Gilsonite,  the  value  of  which  would  be  $403,585. 

The  amount  of  AsphHltum  I  am  unable  to  state  as 
I  could  not  obtain  the  proper  data. 

The  number  of  employees  in  and  around  the  coal 
mines  of  the  State  was  1,895  and  the  avei-a^e  number 
of  days  worked  was  296  days. 

The  amount  of  high  explosive  used  was  black  pow- 
der 176,414  pounds  and  dynamite  95,015  pounds. 

Average  amount  of  coal  produced  per  man  in  and 
around  the  coal  mines,  coke  oven  men  not  included, 
was  1,107  short  tons,  number  of  fatal  accidents  for 
everj-  one  thousand  men  employed  was  two,  number  of 
tons  for  every  life  lost  was  6]  3.073  short  tous. 

There  were  ii8  accidents  in  the  Utah  Coal  and 
Hydro-Carbon  Mines  in  1906,  of  which  7  resulted  fa- 
tally, two  wives  made  widows  and  five  children  were 
left  fatherless,  three  were  killed  in  the  Coal  Mines  and 
four  in  the  Hydro-Carbon  Mines. 

I  cordially  commend  the  manner,  not  only  with 
which  the  operators  have  furnished  me  with  an  account 
of  their  production,  but  with  which  they  have  other- 
wise assisted  me  in  my  labors,  and  complied  with  ail 
supgrestions,  which  the  duties  of  my  position  required 
me  to  make  to  them. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  UTAH  FROM  1876  TO  1906,  INCLUSIVE. 


NO.   TONS 
PRODUCED 


1876.. 

1877  , 

1878.. 

1879 , 

1880. 

1881 

1882. 

1883 

1884 

1885. 

1886. 

1887 


1890. 

1891. 

1892., 

1893  . 

1894. 

1895., 

1896 

1897. 

1898. 

1899., 

1900., 

1901. 

1902. 

1903  , 

1904 

1905. 

1906. 


50,400 

50,400 

67,200 

225,000 

225,800 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

213,120 

200,000 

180,020 

259,501 

236,651 

318,159 

371,045 

361,314 

418,049 

447,276 

172,958 

503,243 

582,092 

673,297 

878,122 

1,233,978 

1,382,470 

1,641,436 

1.782,178 

1,563,274 

1,602,528 

1,839,219 


16,800 
157,800 


25,000 


81,508 
52,886 

56,735 
59,227 

330,285 
78,849 
91,205 
204,826 
456.856 
148,492 
258,966 
120,742 

39^350 
236,691 


36,880 
13,120 
19,980 

'  22,350 


9,731 
274,328 


198,904 


TAIiLE  ^HOWTXn   THE  AMOFNT  OF    COAL  S«->LD  IN  SALT 
I^KE  ncni.VG  li»<l*j.  COMPArtED  WITH  1H04  AXD  1905. 
^bart  T«w. 

i!H»4. eu.ata* 

I'.Mto 214.ifi5 

1!H,«. 2t>4.o33 

Total 6!>3.S.tr 


nnoDn'Tios  of  coal,  coke  and  .i3PH-\ltum. 

IMPORTS.    EXPORTS     AND    CONSCMPTIOS     IN     UTAH   DUB- 
IN*;    1906. 

Pr<Nlu.-ti..n Bituminous.  l.S:fit.::i9  Coke.  ^2.19.3  Gilsonite.  11.531 

Imported "  412.1(47      "       "'  

Total ••  2.251.366      "       "  

Kxpiine.1 ■'  07.313      "      ll.").ra9  **  

Consinnett  in  rtab    ■'  2.0^9.148      "      166,496  "  


TOTAL     I'RoDrrTtON    OF    COAL    IN    CTAH     DURING     THE 
YKAR   1906.    BY  COO.T1ES. 

(';irlKm. 1,683,968 

Summit 6.^,156 

.S:inpM*> 5,910 

[''mt-rv 9'i5 

( n!if-r  .'=^inall  Mines 85,254> 


ToUl   l,839.21i» 
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COAL  PBODUCED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  MINES  IN    UTAH 
FOR  1906. 


HAMK  OF  MDJg 

OPK RATED  BY 

NO.   OP 
SeOET  TONS 

373,978.60 
349,432.30 
•       333.405.9.i 
627,876.15 
28,561 

Grass  Creek  Coal  Compaoy.. 

Thomas. 

SUrliDff  Coal  Compaoy 

W.  P.  Bavis  Coal  Company.. 

5.125 

Hnntingioti 

Eemmerer  Coal  Company  ... 
Cedar  Creek  Coal  Company. . 
Wbittemore  &  Ballinfrer 

Cedar  Creek 

436 

1,839,219 

TABLE    SHOWING    PRODUCTION    OP    COAL,     NUMBER    OF 
POUNDS  OP  POWDER  USED,  NUMBER   OF  FATAL  AND 
NON-PATAL       ACCIDENTS,     NUMBER      OF     DAYS 
WORKED  AND    NATIONALITIES    OF  MEN  EM- 
PLOYED   BY  THE  UTAH  FUEL  AND  P. 
V.    COAL  COMPANIKS. 


Coal  produced  l,682,e 


Coke. 

Average  days  worked. 

Men  employed 

Fatal 

NoD-Fatal 

Pounds  of  Powder .... 


283,195 

296 

1.598 

3 

20 

254,443 


NATIONALITIES. 

Americans 

German 

Finn 

Italian   , 


732 
34 


58 

Austrians 

Swede 

French 

G''eek 

Slavs  

Negroes 

Spanish 

Mexicans 

Japanese 

Chinese 


13 
155 

10 


TABLB  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  FATAL,  SERIOUS  AND  NON- 
SERIOUS  ACCIDF-NTS  AND  THE  COUNTY"  IN  WHICH  THE 
SAME  OCCURRED  DURING  1906. 


Counties 

Fatal 

SeriooB 

Non-Serious 

ToUl 

Cwbon 

3 

7 
1 

13 

23 

Emerv 

4 

•^     1 1 

TABLE  SHOWING  CASUALTIES  OP   1906  COMPARED  WITH 
19()5. 


1905 

1806 

COUNTIBS 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

5 
1 
1 

33 
3 

38 

3 

4 

20 
1 

23 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  MINES  EMPLOYING 

THE  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  VENTILATING  AND 

THE  KIND  OF  OPENING. 


Character  of 
OpeniBg 

Mode  of 
Ventilation 

Counties 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

K 

56 
8 

34 
4 

25 

15 

2 

2 

....... 

58 
10 
34 
6 
25 
15 

9 
2 

1 

6 

25 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  MINES  L()CATED  IN 
CxVRBON  COUNTY. 

WINTER  QUARTEIW. 

Is  located  on  the  Seofield  braoeh  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western,  and  is  operated  by  the  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Coal  Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  W.  B.  Williams. 
General  Superintendent;  Thomas  Parmley,  Mine  Su- 
perintendent, Winter  Quarters;  Andrew  Gilbert,  Mine 
Foreman,  Winter  Quarters.  It  consists  of  one  drift 
opening  into  number  one  seam  ten  feet  of  clean  coal. 
A  fan  is  used  for  ventilating  purposes,  running  at  the 
rate  of  146  revolutions  per  minute,  producing  5t>,855 
cubic  feet  at  intake  and  59,199  at  outlet.  Employing 
233  miners  and  42  day  men.  This  mine  was  inspected 
five  times  during  the  year,  twice  by  Andrew  Gilbert, 
deputy  inspector,  and  three  times  by  inspector.  The 
mine  was  found  each  time  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 
Coal  being  mined  by  pick,  haulage  being  done  bj'  elet-- 
tricity.  The  mine  m  kept  damp  by  a  system  of  water 
pipes  running  through  every  part  of  the  mine. 

CLEAR  CREEK  MINE. 

Is  located  on  the  Seofield  bianch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western,  and  is  seven  miles  south  of  Seofield, 
operated  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Thomas  Bell,  Mine  Superintendent: 
James  Russell,  Mine  Foreman;  Thomas  W.  Thomas, 
Assistant  Mine  Foremaii.  It  consists  of  one  drift  and 
one  slope,  opening  into  number  one  seam,  from  7  to  14 
feet  of  clean  coal.  A  fan  is  used  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses running  at  the  rate  of  75  revohitions  per  minute, 
producing  63,025  cubic  feet  of  air  at  intake  and  78,8!W 
cubic  feet  of  air  at  the  outlet.  Employing  222  miners 
and  27  c  ay  hands.  This  mine  was  inspected  five  times 
during  the  year,  twice  by  Andrew  Gilbert,  deputy  in- 
spector, and  three  times  by  the  inspector.  The  mine 
was  found  in  a  fairly  good  condition  each  time,  with 
^he  exception  of  a  heavy  squeeze  in  some  parts  of  the 


mine,  which  was  brought  on  by  opening  and  running 
rooms  too  wide  and  robbing  pillars.  This  was  brought 
about  by  our  ex-general  superintendent.  S.  Kedzie 
Smith,  who  was  working  for  cheap  coal  and  not  for  the 
safety  of  employes  and  property.  The  mine  is  kept 
damp  by  a  system  of  water  pipes  running  through 
every  part  of  the  mine. 


CASTLE  GATE  MINE. 

Is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Western,  and  is  operated  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  William  Forrester,  Mine 
Superintendent;  Robert  Williams,  Jr.,  Mine  Foreman. 
It  consists  of  ODe  drift  opening,  going  up  on  a  five  per 
cent  grade  with  from  5  to  10  feet  of  clean  coal.  A  fan  is 
used  for  ventilating  purposes  running  at  the  rate  of 
147  revohitions  per  minute,  producing  79,800  eubio 
feet  of  air  at  intake  and  91, '219  cubic  feet  of  air  at  out- 
let. Employing  255  miners  and  70  day  hands.  There 
are  204  coke  ovens  at  this  plant,  using  Sunnysiae  coal 
to  make  coke.  This  mine  was  inspected  six  times  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  inspector.  The  mine  was  found 
in  a  fairly  good  condition  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
rooms  opened  and  run  too  wide  and  the  pillars  robbed, 
which  was  caused  by  using  too  much  economy  in  get- 
ting out  cheap  coal.  The  main  haulage  and  traveling 
ways,  and  air  courses  were  all  in  a  bad  condition,  there 
had  been  nothing  done  to  them  for  over  a  year,  and 
partly  filled  up  with  old  timbers  and  rocks,  all  this 
occurred  during  ex-General  Superintendent  Smith's 
time. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  new  superintendent 
is  taking  hold  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  get 
things  cleaned  up.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
causes  a  shortage  of  fuel  in  our  state.  If  this  had  been 
run  right  during  1905  it  would  be  producing  a  larger 
amount  of  coal  today.  This  trouble  has  been  a  great 
drawback  at  nearly  all  the  mines.  Coal  being  mined 
by  pick,  haulage  done  by  electricity.  The  mine  being 
kept  damp  by  a  water  system  running  throughout  the 
mine. 


SUNNYSIDE  .MINES. 

Are  located  on  the  Sunn3'side  branch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western,  and  are  operat^ed  by  the  Utah  Fuel 
Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  W.  B.  Williams,  General 
Superintendent,  Salt  Lake  City;  William  Elwood,  Mine 
Superintendent,  Sunnyaide;  Henry  Parmley,  Mice 
Foreman  at  No.  1  mine,  Sunnyside;  Robert  Williams, 
Sr.,  Foreman  of  Nos.  2  and  3  mines.  They  consist  of 
two  drifts  and  one  slope.  No.  1  mine  is  ventilated  by 
a  fan  running  at  the  rate  of  58  revolutions  per  minute, 
producing  74,620  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  the  in- 
take and  86,400  cubic  feet  at  the  outlet,  employing 
256  miners  and  45  day  hands.  No.  2  and  3  mines  are 
ventilated  by  a  fan  runninfjf  at  the  rate  of  98  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  producing  48,544  cubic  feet  of  air  at 
the  intake  and  54,000  cubic  feet  at  the  outlet,  employ- 
ing' inside  and  outside  249  men. 

These  mines  were  inspected  six  times  during  the 
year,  twice  by  Robert  Williams,  Sr.,  deputy  inspector 
and  four  times  by  this  inspector.  The  same 
trouble  has  occurred  here  as  in  Clear  Creek 
and  Castle  Gate  in  regard  to  the  rooms  being  opened 
too  wide  and  the  pillars  being  too  small.  The  timber- 
ing and  ventilation  was  not  in  a  very  good  condition; 
the  main  air  courses  and  traveling  ways  were  also  in  a 
bad  condition,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  new  su- 
perintendent is  complying  with  my  instructions  as  to 
cleaning  up  the  traveling  ways  and  air  courses,  and 
also  has  the  new  escapement  way  about  completed  in 
No.  1  mine.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  in  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, all  places  well  timbered  and  good  ventilation,  all 
places  watered  and  kept  damp. 

All  these  mines  are  kept  damp  by  a  water  system 
running  throughout  the  mine.  The  coal  is  mined  by 
pick,  and  most  of  the  haulage  is  done  by  electricity. 

I  must  say  that  the  Utah  Fuel  and  P.  V.  Coal  Com- 
panies mines  are  in  a  far  better  condition  today  than 
they  wei'e  six  months  ago.  The  miners  and  imployers 
are  on  the  best  of  terms. 

INDEPENDENT  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY. 
Is  located  four  miles  east  of  Helper,  on  the  line  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Western,  and  is  operated  by  the  Inde- 


Johnson  Tunnel,  with  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Johnso 
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pendent  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
John  Potter,  Mine  Foreman.  It  consists  of  ooe 
drift  opening  into  number  one  vein. 

This  mine  will  be  one  of  thie  leading  mines  of  the 
State  in  a  short  time,  as  it  has  a  large  field  of  number 
one  quality  of  coal,  and  plenty  of  money  behind  the 
company  to  do  a  great  deal  of  development  work.  This 
mine  is  working  about  30  men. 

SHARP  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY. 

Is  located  three  miles  east  of  Helper,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  and  is  operated  by  the 
Sharp  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  .Tames  A. 
Harrison,  Superintendent,  Helper,  Utati.  This  mine 
has  the  making  of  a  big  mine  in  the  near  future. 

ABERDEEN   MINE. 

Is  located  eight  miles  northeast  of  Price,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  and  is  operated 
by  the  Price  Trading  Company  of  Priue,  Utah,  on  a 
seam  of  coal  18  feet  thick. 

OTHER  SMALL  MINES. 

There  are  47  other  small  mines  in  Carbon  County, 
producing  a  small  amount  of  coal  for  domestic  use  in 
Castle  and  Sanpete  Valleys.  All  these  mines  have 
been  inspected  twice  during  1906. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  MINES  LOCATED  IN 
SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

GRASS   CREEK   MINE. 

Is  located  on  Park  City  branch  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  eight  miles  northeast  of  Coalville,  and  is 
operated  by  the  Grass  Creek  Coal  Company,  of  Salt 
I^ke  Citj'.  John  Pettit,  Superintendent,  Grass  Creek, 
Utah.     It  consists  of  a  drift  and  slope.     A  fan  is  used 
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Salt  Lake  City.  H.  R,  Thomiis,  Superintendent, 
Wales,  Utah.  It  consists  of  one  drift.  The  ventila- 
tion is  natural.  This  mine  is  employing  15  men  in  and 
around  the  mine.  This  mine  was  always  found  in  ffood, 
safe  working  condition,  well  timbered,  ventilated  and 
all  places  kept  damp  by  natural  causes. 

There  are  five  other  small  mines  in  Sanpete  Coun- 
ty, two  in  Wales  and  three  in  the  head  of  Huntington 
Creek,  producing  coal  for  local  trade. 

DESCBIPXrVE  LIST  OF  MINES   LOCATED  IN  UINTAH 
COUNTY. 

There  are  31  small  openings  in  Uintah  County, 
about  one-third  of  them  are  taking  out  coal  for  local 
trade. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  MINES  LOCATED  IN  EMERY  COUNTY. 

There  .vre  45  mines  in  Emery  County,  about  one- 
half  of  them  have  been  taking  out  coal  for  local  trade 
and  experimenting  on  miking  coke,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  success,  as  they  made  a  fair  coke  out  of  the 
coal  taken  out  of  Huntington  Canyon. 

DSSCRIPTIVE  LIST  OP  MINES  LOCATED  IN  IRON  COUNTY. 

There  are  15  small  mines  in  Iron  County,  about 
one-third  of  them  are  taking  out  coal  for  local  trade. 

Grand  County  has  several  small  mines  taking  out 
coal  for  local  trade  at  Green  River  and  Thompson 
Springs. 

I  visited  all  the  small  mines  at  least  once  during 
1906,  with  the  exception  of  Uintah  County. 


Winter  Quarters,  Utah,  Feb.  3, 1906. 
Mr.  Oomer  Thoman, 

State  Coal  Mine  hu-ipector. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  hand  j'ou  report  of  my 
visit  to  Winter  Quarters  Mine  No.  1. 

I  visited  this  mine  on  the  29th  and  30th  nf  Janu- 
ary, 1906,  and  found  l>he  working  places  in   the  mine 
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in  good  condition,  well  supplied  with  props  within  100 
feet  of  workings  face,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mana^'ement  are  doing'  all  they  can  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  mine. 

The  haulage  way  is  in  good  condition.  The  mine 
is  weU  watered  throughout,  the  coal  slack  is  kept  wet 
in  all  the  working  places,  haulage  roads,  airways,  and 
traveling  roads  in  the  mine.  Conditions  inside  of  the 
dyke  between  the  10th  and  11th  rises  is  such  that  no 
sprinkling  is  needed  to  keep  the  coal  slack  wet,  there 
is  enough  of  water  in  the  eoal  to  keep  these  places 
wet. 

The  ventilation  is  good  except  in  the  8th  and  10th 
levels  off  10th  raise.  This  district  has  a  few  more  men 
than  should  be  on  one  split,  but  preparations  are  un- 
der way  to  build  an  overcast  over  the  10th  raise  at  the 
7th  level,  and  when  this  is  completed  that  condition 
will  be  relieved,  there  will  be  two  splits  where  there  is 
one  now  and  then  ventilation  in  that  part  of  the  mine 
will  be  so  much  improved. 

The  main  return  air  way  from  the  bottom  of  the 
10th  raise  up  to  the  rock  tunnel  that  goes  down  into 
No.  3  mine  is  in  bad  condition  and  the  area  is  quite 
small  in  a  number  of  places,  being  partially  filled  up 
with  oaves.  All  of  which  increases  the  resistance  that 
the  air  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  the  mine  to 
the  fan.  I  did  not  take  my  air  measurements,  as  I 
understood  you  got  the  weekly  measurements  every 
month,  but  the  revolutions  lof  the  fan  was  150  per 
minute  and  the  water  gauere  was  three  inches. 

There  are  about  200  miners  and  50  day  men  in  the 
mine,  and  they  turned  out  in  the  month  of  January, 
1906,  34,500  tons  of  eoal,  although  they  were  delayed 
some  b}'  storms  and  scarcity  of  railroad  ears. 

(Signed)  Andrew  Gilbert. 

Winter QuAUTERS,  Utah,  February  3,  1906. 

Mr.  Gomer  Ikonmn., 

State  Coal  Mine  Inftpeetnr, 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  report  my  visit  to  Clear 
Creek  Mine  on  January  31  and  February  1,  ]90(i: 
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Ck)ndicions  here  are  muoh  diflEerent  than  at  Winter 
Quarters.  Here  at  Clear  Creek  they  get  85,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  with  0.4  in  water  gauffe,  and  at  Winter 
Quarters  they  get  70,000  feet  with  a  3  inch  water 
Kauge,  consequently  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  Is  a 
much  easier  task. 

I  found  the  ventilation  grood  except  in  the  3  west 
entry:  there  was  some  black  damp  C02  mixed  with  the 
air  on  account  of  part  of  the  air  supplied  this  part  of 
the  mine  came  over  the  saved  ground  where  the  pillars 
were  extracted,  .and  in  this  way  became  mixed  with 
the  foul  gas  that  escapes  from  the  faults  and  upper 
strata.  The  officials  have  agreed  to  remedy  this  by 
keeping  the  air  from  traveling  that  way. 

The  mine  is  well  watered  throughout  except  on 
part  of  the  oth  west,  but  the  pipe  men  were  fixing  a 
broken  pipe  there,  and  T  was  informed  that  this  part 
would  be  watered  that  night.  The  men  are  kept  well 
supplied  with  props. 

The  haulage  roads  and  air  ways  are  in  good  con- 
dition. They  have  about  200  miners  and  42  day  men 
in  the  mine. 

They  mined  30,500  tons  of  coal  in  January,  not- 
withstanding they  also  had  been  delayed  with  storm 
and  waiting  on  railroad  cars. 

(Signed)  Andrew  Gilbert. 

Winter  Quarters,  Utah,  May  19,  1906. 

2ft:  fp'omer  Ihomm, 

State  Coal  Mine  Impector, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — Accordii.g  to  your  request  I  have  in- 
spected the  Clear  Creek  and  Winter  Quarters  Mine, 
and  herewith  give  you  my  report  of  the  same. 

I  visited  the  Clear  Creek  Mine  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  May,  1906.  The  ventilation  is  good  through- 
out the  mine. 

The  rooms  and  pillars  are  well  timbered,  and  tbev 
are  well  supplied  with  props  within  100  feet  of  the 
working  places. 

In  the  low  coal  district  about  from  9  to  12  inches 
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on  a  li  cartridge  stick  is  the  amount  of  powder  used  in 
a  shot  or  blast.  In  the  high  coal,  while  20  inches  is 
considered  to  be  the  limit,  there  may  be  some  who 
once  in  a  while  use  more,but  from  the  information  that 
I  got  in  going  round  the  mine,  from  16  to  20  inches  is 
generally  used  for  a  shot. 

Soil  or  clay  brought  from  the  outside  is  generally 
used  for  tamping.  They  are  having  -i  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  water  just  now,  the  new  mine  is  flooded, 
and  the  5th  left  entry  and  the  dip  workings  below  the 
7th  right  is  flooded  with  water,  so  that  they  cannot  get 
into  them  at  present,  but  they  are  putting  in  larger 
pipe,  and  may  soon  overcome  the  difflculty. 

Coal  slack  was  wet  except  on  the  inside  part  of 
the  7th  west  entry.  They  are  turning  some  rooms 
here,  which  makes  it  somewhat  dusty,  and  the  pipe 
line  does  not  reach  it,  but  they  are  going  to  remedy 
this  soon.  There  are  about  170  miners  and  40  day  men 
at  work  in  the  mine,  I  consider  the  mine  in  good 
working  condition. 

I  visited  the  Winter  Quarters  No.  -  Mine  on  the 
I7th  and  18th.  The  ventilation  good  except  in  the  dip 
workings,  poor  stoppings  allow  most  of  the  air  to  leak 
into  the  return  before  it  gets  to  the  face  of  the  entry. 
But  this  is  being  remedied;  they -are  repairing  the 
stoppings  and  in  a  short  time  the  ventilation  will  be 
very  good.  The  rooms  and  pillars  are  well  timbered 
and  the  places  are  kept  well  supplied  with  props  with 
in  100  feet  of  the  working  places. 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  from  14 
to  20  inches  of  powder  is  used  to  a  shot,  and  dirt  tamp- 
ing, soil  or  clay  from  the  outside. 

Coal  slack  and  brattice  cloth  is  kept  well  watered 
throughout  the  mine.  I  traveled  the  return  air  way,  as 
you  desired  me  to  do,  from  the  bottom  of  the  10th  raise 
to  the  fan,and  it  is  in  about  the  same  condiEion  as  it  was 
three  months  ago.  There  are  a  number  of  eaves  in  it, 
some  of  them  quite  long,  and  although  they  have 
been  and  still  are  able  to  crowd  enough  air  through  it 
to  ventilate  the  mine,  I  consider  it  in  a  poor  condition, 
and  it  will  require  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  be  ex- 
pended on  it  to>  put  it  in  a  condition  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  mine  in  the  future.  The  eaves  are 
leveled  off  so  that  the  friction  of  the  air  traveling  over 
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them  is  reduced  as  much  as  it  well  could  be  at  those 
points  under  present  conditions.  I  think  the  smallest 
area  is  between  the  overcast  over  the  dip  and  the  one 
over  the  bottom  of  the  8  rise  rope  road. 

With  these  exceptions  I  consider  the  mine  in  good 
working  condition. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  Andrew  Gilbert, 

Deputy  Inspector. 


SUNNYSIDE,  Utah,  February  22nd,  1906. 

Mr.  Gomer  Thomas^ 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspectm'^ 
Salt  Lake  City,  ttati. 

Dear  Sir: — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port to  you. — On  February  17th,  1906,  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  Sunnyside  Mines  No.  2  and  3,  with  the 
following  results.  I  found  the  haulage  roads,  travel- 
ing roads,  air  courses  and  overcsists  in  good  condition, 
the  rooms  in  good  and  safe  condition  with  currents  as 
required,  the  pillars  and  stumps  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  can  be,  with  the  air  traveling  as  required  and  both 
mines  well  watered^  altogether  the  mines  are  in  a  good 
and  safe  condition. 

No.  2  Old  Miae.  Water  Canon  No.  3. 

Barometer 23.40 Fan  Rev....      100 

Thermometer.. 29 Intake 18,000  cubic  feet  of  air. 

Fan  Rev 60 Return 20.000     " 

Water  Gnage..6-10. 

Intake 49,000    "        " 

Eetnm 53,000    "        "        " 

The  company  is  opening  a  new  mine  in  Water 
Canon,  in  the  old  vein,  they  are  in  180  feet  and  just  got 
the  full  thickness  of  coal. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Robert  Williams, 

Deputy  Inspector. 


SuNKYSiDE,  Utah,  February  22nd,  1906. 
Mv.  Gomer  Tfiorrios, 

State  Coal  Mine  Impector, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  submit  the  following  report 
to  you,  on  the  Sunnyside  Mines  No.  1  and  4.  I  visited 
these  mines  on  February  19th  with  the  following'  results. 
I  found  the  hauling  roads  traveling  roads,  air  courses, 
and  overcasts  in  good  condition,  and  the  rooms  in  good 
safe  condition,  they  are  working  the  new  mine  consider- 
able now,  they  are  using  naked  lights  in  general,  I 
found  two  places  working  with  safety  lamps.  The  mine 
generates  some  firedamp  but  they  brattice  well  and 
strong  currents  of  air  going  through  all  the  time  so  I 
consider  the  mine  perfectly  safe,  the  pillars  and  stumps 
are  in  good  condition,  all  places  well  watered  and 
timbered. 

The  mines  in  Sunnj-side  are  working  every   day. 
I  examined  the  saeles  and  found  them  to  be  correct. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Robert  Willjams, 

Deputy  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  2,Hrd,  1906. 

Mr.   W.  B.   William-^, 

Gen.  Supt.  Utah  Fuel  and  P.   V.  Coal  Co., 
Ca-Ule  Gate,  Utah, 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  Mining  Laws 
of  Utah  I  herewith  hand  you  a  report  of  my  visit  of  in- 
spection to  your  mines,  to  which  I  made  several  visits 
during  the  last  quarter. 

On  my  visit  of  inspection  to  Sunnyside  mines  I 
found  them  in  a  fairly  e-ood  condition  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  4.  Tbis  mine  is  not  as  I  would  like  to  see 
it,  as  the  ventilation  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  is  mostly  on  account  of  having  the  one  door  on 
the  slope.  When  this  door  is  open  the  air  is  shut  off 
in  a  great  many  of  the  working  places,  and  as  some  of 
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the  entries  give  off  a  good  deal  of  gas  and  while  the 
door  is  open  it  gathers  and  becomes  dangerous. 

I  would  suggest  here  that  you  would  rush  the  work 
on  the  three  overcasts  that  are  now  started,  which 
would  do  away  with  all  tliis  danger, 

I  find  that  all  the  stoppings  in  No.  4  are  made  of 
lumber  instead  of  rock  as  the  law  requires.  I  also  find 
that  the  rooms  are  turned  tott  wide  off  the  entries, 
leavinj?  too  small  of  a  pillar  for  the  safety  of  the  mine. 

All  the  main  haulage  roads  are  piled  up  with  coal 
and  dirt  which  makes  it  very  bad  and  dangerous  for 
those  who  have  to  travel  over  them  and  work  on  the 
same.     I  find  this  latter  condition  in  all  the  mines. 

As  to  inspection  of  Nos.  2-3  and  5  mines  would  say 
that  Robert  Williams,  Sr.,  inspected  them  and  found 
them  in  fairly  good  condition. 

On  my  visit  of  inspection  to  Castle  Gate  Mine  I 
found  them,  in  general  in  a  good  condition,  with  the 
e.veeption  of  the  rooms  being  driven  too  wide  and  the 
roads  are  in  a  bad  condition  on  account  of  their  being 
filled  up  with  coal  and  dirt. 

The  main  return  and  traveling  ways  are  in  a  very 
bad  condition  on  account  of  being  filled  with  debris 
making  them  too  low  for  proper  travel  and  to  carry  the 
amount  of  air  necessary.  I  hope  you  will  see  to  this 
as  soon  as  possible. 

As  to  inspection  of  Winter  Quarters  and  Clear 
Creek  Mines  will  say  Andrew  Gilbert  inspected  them 
twice  during  the  last  quarter  and  found  both  mines  to 
be  in  verj'  good  condition. 

There  are  several  important  matters  I  desire  to 
talk  over  with  you  in  the  near  future. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GoMER  Thomas, 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  24,  1906. 
Hon.  John  C.  Cutler,  <fvvernoi-  State  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City: 
Sik: — The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  report  to  the 
American  Asphaltum  Company: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day,       accord- 
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anee  with  section  15  of  the  Laws  of  Utah,  1905,  made 
an  examination  of  the  Pariette  Mine. 

I  found  that  there  had  been  an  explosion,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  four  men  by  suflfoeation 
and  which  explosion  was  caused  in  my  opinion  by  the 
igniting  of  a  small  pocket  or  feeder  of  carbonated  hy- 
drogen gas,  as  I  found  several  small  feeders  in  the 
lower  south  level,  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
eight  hundred  sixty  feet  deep.  I  carefully  examined 
the  shaft  and  found  it  was  in  a  thoroughly  good,  safe 
working  condition. 

The  shaft'and  the  workings  were  all  wet.  The 
mine  had  been  closed  down  since  9  p.  m.,  April  18th  to 
the  time  I  made  the  examinsition.  I  went  down  twice 
after  sending  my  safety  lamp  down  on  the  cage.  I 
took  the  mine  foreman  and  two  other  men  with  me.  I 
found  the  ventilation  was  good  under  the  circum- 
stances and  satisfactory:  I  also  found  the  ladder  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
which  would  make  it  so  that  a  man  could  climb  to  the 
ladder. 

In  my  opinion  all  of  the  mea  that  were  working  in 
the  shaft  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  became  bewil- 
dered on  account  of  not  having  exptrience  in  such 
accidents.  As  the  explosion  was  very  feeble,  the  flame 
did  not  cover  over  twenty  feet  of  ground,  hardly 
enough  to  heat  the  Gilsonite;  but  caused  enough  smoke 
and  after  damp  to  cause  suffocation. 

There  were  six  men  in  the  mine  at  the  time,  two  of 
them  were  on  the  sixty  foot  level,  two  worked  in  the 
lower  level  and  two  in  the  shaft.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  lower  level  must  have  set  off  a  small  amount  of 
gas.  They  then  ran  out  of  the  level,  which  was 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and  went  down  the  shaft  fifteen 
feet  to  the  bottom,  where  the  other  men  were  work- 
ing. They  then  called  on  the  men  on  the  sixty  foot 
level,  to  ring  the  danger  signal  and  ring  down  the 
cage.  The  cage  came  down  to  where  it  had  been 
stopping  all  day — at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  they 
then  called  on  the  men  on  the  sixty  foot  level  to  lower 
the  cage.  This  was  done  and  the  signal  given  to 
hoist.  But  when  the  engineer  tried  to  hoist,  he  found 
the  cage  was  fast  and  eouid  not  move. 

According  to  the  evidence  I  got  from  these   men 


tiiat  were  working  on  the  day  shaft,  the  men  in  the 
shaft  were  getting  ready  to  put  in  a  square  set;  in 
order  to  do  this  they  had  taken  out  the  two  planks 
that  were  used  to  run  the  cage  from  the  bottom  up, 
it  looks  to  rue  as  if  thej-  got  excited  and  did  not  guide 
the  cage  past  the  bottom  of  the  set  of  timbers,  which 
were  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  men  on  the  sixty 
foot  level  started  down  to  help  thum  free  the  caffe; 
they  got  down  about  thirty  feet  and  had  to  return  on 
account  of  smoke,  they  then  started  lor  the  top  up  the 
ladder,  which  was  eifjht  hundred  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  and  gave  the  news  of  the  accident,  then  the  res- 
cuing party  started  down  the  ladder  and  when  they 
got  to  the  sixty  foot  level  they  also  had  to  turn  back  to 
the  sixty  foot  level  and  did  not  get  to  the  men  for 
some  four  hours  after  the  accident,  the  fan  had  been 
going  all  this  time;  the  air  pipes  were  down  to  the 
lower  level  and  also  a  two  inch  air  compressor  pipe 
was  working  right  to  the  bottom. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  it  is  one  of  those 
that  are  unforeseen.  According  to  the  evidence  that 
was  given  me  by  the  men  that  were  working  on  the 
morning  shift,  and  who  quit  work  at  4:30  p.  m..  the 
ventilation  was  good,  and  the  mine  was  clear  of  gas. 
At  4:45  p.  m.  the  night  shift  had  started  to  work  and 
at  that  time  the  explosion  occurred,  which  was  only 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  d<iy  men  had  gone  up,  so  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  they  struck  a  small  feeder  of 
carbonated  hydrogen.  I  will  say  that  the  mine  should 
now  be  worked  with  an  ai»proved  safety  lamp  at  this 
and  the  lower  levels. 

Prior  to  the  accident  there  had  never  been  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  suEBeient  volume  of  gas 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  safety  lamps  and  no  real 
danger  from  gas  has  ever  existed  in  this  mine  prior  to 
this  time  of  the  explosion,  April  18th.  The  possibility 
of  a  dangerous  volume  of  gas  again  being  encountered 
in  the  future  operation  of  the  mine  must  now  be  rec- 
ognized and  prudence  requires  that  safety  lamps  be  in- 
stalled <>n  the  fifteen  feet  above  shaft  level  and  I 
accordingly  order  that  such  lamps  be  used  on  this  level 
Id  the  future. 

I  do  not  wish  this  order  to  be  construed  as  a  criti- 
cism of  your  failure  to  use  such  lamps  in  the  past. 
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But  on  the  contrary,  my  own  inspection  and  the  most 
thoroughinvestipation possible, have  led  me  to  believe 
that  open  lights  were  proper  and  safe  at  all  times  prior 
to  this  accident,  and  there  has  been  no  discoverable 
evidence  to  warrant  any  interference  of  any  dang-er 
whatsoever  from  such  lamps. 
Yours  truly! 

GoMER  Thomas, 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


CASTLE  GATE  MINE  SHOOTING  REGULATIONS. 

The  foUowingr  regulations  for  drilling  shot  holes, 
charging  and  firing'  the  same,  will  hereafter  be  in 
effect  at  Castle  Gate  Mine,  and  must  be  strictly  carried 
out  by  all  parties. 

1.  The  mining  must  extend  at  least  six  inches 
beyond  back  of  holes  in  all  cases  and  12  inches  at  all 
places  beyond  and  towards  the  right  side  of  holes. 

2.  All  holes  must  be  at  least  2i  feet  in  length. 
No  shorter  holes  will  be  fired. 

3.  All  coal  dust  must  be  extracted  from  holes  be- 
fore they  are  charged. 

4.  No  holes  must  be  charged  with  more  than  5 
sticks  of  powder. 

5.  No  material  whatever  except  the  wet  wood 
pulp  furnished  by  the  company  must  be  used  in  tamp- 
ing holes. 

6.  No  shots  shall  be  fired  unless  within  30  yds  are 
in  wet  condition  so  that  dust  cannot  be  raised  by 
windy  shot. 

7.  Standing  holes  or  parts  of  standing  holes 
must  not  be  recharged. 

8.  The  hole  in  tight  eornor  must  be  at  least  1 
foot  from  rib  at  back  end  of  hole. 

9.  In  solid  faces  holes  must  not  be  more  than  5 
feet  apart  horizontally,  and  not  less  than  two  such 
holes  will  be  fired. 

10.  In  coal  over  six  feet  high  no  hole  must  be 
more  than  5  feet  in  height  above  the  floor  at  back  of 
hele  in  shooting  bottom  bench. 

11.  In  high  eoal  bottom  bennh  must  be  shot  down 
before  shots  are  fired  in  top  bench. 
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12.  The  object  of  the  above  rules  is  to  prevent 
and  remove  the  danger  from  blown  out  or  windy  shots, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  firemen  in  addition  to  the 
above  rules,  to  retuse  to  shoot  any  holes  which  in 
their  judgment  may  be  dangerous  whether  the  circum- 
stances are  fully  covered  by  the  rules  or  not.  The 
firemen  are  expected  to  always  be  on  the  safe  side. 

W.  B.  Williams,      ,  Wm.  Forrester, 

Gen.  Supt.  Mine  Supt. 

FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  IMPROVEMEN'^S  MADE  AT  THE 
CASTLE  GATE  MINE  DURING  1906. 

In  the  work  of  improvements  at  Castle  Gate,  a  new 
box  car  loader  to  handle  nut  coal  has  been  installed, 
and  is  working  very  nicel}.  A  large  reservoir  is  also 
under  construction,  and  which  we  hope  to  have  com- 
pleted in  a  few  weeks.  This  will  enable  us  to  clean  out 
the  old  reservoir  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  and  will  also  furnish  a  better  quality  and 
larger  quantity  of  pure  water  than  we  have  been  hav 
ing  heretofore. 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  for  cleaning  up  the  traveling 
roads  and  the  air  courses,  and  for  repaira  to  buildings, 
etc.,  in  and  around  the  mine. 

A  large  number  of  mine  ears  have  been  cut  down 
in  height  at  considerable  expense  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  mine  and  in  the  low  coal  that  we  are  operating  at 
present  in  the  dip  workings,  and  also  in  the  western 
part  of  the  works  here. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  top  works 
of  this  plant  and  will  prove  economical  in  handling  the 
tonnage  and  other  operation  of  the  work  in  the  future. 
Within  the  past  thirty  days  a  change  has  been  made  in 
the  lighting  system  by  installing  the  three  wire  system. 
We  have  also  established  a  system  of  lights  along  the 
main  street  of  the  town;  this  is  a  great  improvement 
in  tlie  way  of  traveling  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

A  steam  line  has  been  run  from  the  power  house 
to  the  hotel  that  will  replace  the  present  method  of 
heating  the  same  by  stoves,  thereby  giving  better  satis- 
faction, and  minimizing  the  danger  from  fire. 


IMPKOVEMESTS  AT  WINTER  QCABTERS. 

At  this  (.-amp,  a  lar^e  Dumber  of  Dew  miDe  care 
bave  been  added  to  the  equippment.  A  Christy  Box 
Car  Loader  has  been  installed,  and  is  bandling  the  coal 
to  our  entire  satisfastion.  A  new  dumping  chute  for 
run  of  mine  coal  has  also  been  put  in  at  this  mine,  and 
a  roof  over  the  bridge  and  tipple  will  be  completed  by 
the  Ist  of  December,  which  will  shelter  the  men  from 
the  storms,  and  also  add  materially  to  the  rapid  hand- 
ling of  tbe  output  at  this  place. 

A  new  tunnel  is  planned  out,  and  work  on  this  will 
commenc;ft  December  1st  to  reach  the  coal  in  old  No.  4 
mine.  A  large  body  of  coal  has  been  left  in  old  No.  4 
mine,  and  quite  an  extensive  working  face  has  been 
developed,  and  this  tunnel  is  Intended  to  bring  the  coal 
from  that  point  down  through  No.  1  mine,  thereby  en- 
abling the  handling  of  this  product  over  one  tipple. 
This  tunnel  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  little  over 
900  feet  in  length  through  solid  rock,  but  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  in  the  future  operations  at  this  plant  will 
justify  us  in  making  this  expenditure. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  CLEAR  CREEK. 

At  this  camp  during  the  year  1906,  we  have  instal- 
led one  new  Triplex  Electric  Pump  In  the  mine,  one 
66  ineli  by  16  foot  horizontal  tubular  boiler  has  been 
lulded  to  this  plant,  and  an  additional  loading  chute  for 
run-of-mine  coal  in  connection  with  the  present  tipple, 
and  two  new  box  ear  loaders,  one  Ottumwa  Loader  and 
one  Chi'isty  Loader,  will  be  installed  by  the  middle  of 
December,  and  also  a  new  loading  track,  which  will 
make  the  5tb  at  this  point,  will  be  in,  we  hope,  by  De- 
comber  1st. 

No.  2  mine  has  been  driven  to  a  distance  of  about 
2000  feet  from  the  opening  and  somecross  entries  have 
been  driven  off  of  the  main  entries.  A  steam  hoist  is 
now  being  put  in  position  to  haul  the  coal  from  this 
mine,  and  do  away  with  horse  power  that  has  been  in 
use  up  to  the  present. 

With  the  increased  facilities  for  handling  the  pro- 
duct here,  we  e-xpect  by  the  1st  of  January  to  produce, 
at  least,  1800  tons  per  day  from  these  mines. 
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The  large  Boarding  House  has  been  remodeled  and 
repainted,  and  it  is  equipped  with  all  the  facilities  and 
appurtenances  for  taking  care  of  a  large  number  of 
boarders,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  finest  Board- 
ing Houses  or  Hotels  in  this  part  of  Utah.  A  steam 
line  has  been  run  from  the  power  house  to  the  Board- 
ing House  that  will  replace  the  present  method  of  heat- 
ing the  same  with  stoves,  thereby  giving  better  satis- 
faction and  minimizing  the  danger  from  fire. 

The  Store  and  Office  Building  has  also  been  tuched 
up  with  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  a  fence  has  been  built 
around  the  Hospital,  the  yard  graded  and  seeded,  and 
has  produced  a  very  nice  lawn  there,  which  is  quite  an 
embellishment  to  this  feature  of  the  ming  camp. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  SUNNYSIDE. 

At  Sunnyside,  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been 
expended  in  improvements,  and  new  machinery,  and 
part  of  which  has  been  installed,  and  the  other  part  of 
which  is  on  the  road,  and  will  be  installed  just  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  Sunnyside. 

A  new  mine,  No.  5,  has  been  opened  in  Water 
Canon,  and  driven  for  a  distance  of  about  1500  feet. 
The  indications  are  that  this  will  be  a  large  producer 
in  the  near  future.  Nothing  at  present  has  been  driven 
except  the  entries,  no  rooms  have  been  turned  as  yet 
in  this  mine.  A  new  bridge  has  been  built  across  the 
canon  enabling  the  handling  of  the  cars  and  tonnage 
from  this  mine. 

The  fans  at  Nos.  2  and  3  Mines  have  been  changed 
from  steam  to  electric  driven  by  insta-lling  electric  mo- 
tors at  both  places. 

Two  new  boilers  of  125  H.  P.  each  were  installed 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  year.  A  new  Williams  Jumbo 
coal  crusher  with  an  Ideal  Engine  18  x  18  to  run  it  has 
been  put  in  operation  on  the  No.  2  side  of  the  crushing 
plant. 

Thity  new  coke  ovens  have  been  completed,  and 
equipped  with  the  necessary  tracks,  larrj'  cars,  etc.,  to 
operate  the  same,  making  a  total  of  480  ovens  in  opera- 
tion at  present.  One  hundred  and  seventy  additional 
ovens  are  just  about  completed,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
in  action  by  February  1st.    This  new  block  of  ovens  is 
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being  built  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  present  coke 
plant. 

A.  large  bin  is  erected  with  a  rapacity  of  1800  tons 
to  take  care  of  the  crushed  coal  for  supplying  these 
ovens,  and  it  is  expected  and  hoped  that  the  necessary 
tracks  will  be  put  in,  and  permit  us  to  be^ia  operating- 
these  ovens  by  the  1st  of  February,  as  stated  above. 
The  necessary  larry  cars  and  electrical  equipment  are 
on  the  ground  and  partially  installed  to  handle  the  oat- 
put  from  this  new  plant. 

A  large  water  line  from  Sunnyside  camp  np  over 
the  mountain  and  down  to  Ranfi^e  Creek  was  completed 
and  put  in  operation  early  in  the  year,  and  it  is  now 
supplying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  very  fine  water  for 
domestic  and  other  uses  at  the  Sunnyside  camp.  The 
magnitude  of  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
appreciated  after  one  has  climbed  the  mountain  some 
2000  feet  higher  than  the  altitude  at  the  Sunnyside 
DepoL 

Forty-eight  substantial  and  comfortable  cottages 
have  been  built  this  year,  and  are,  at  present  waiting 
in  the  hands  of  the  painters,  who  expect  to  have  the 
same  completed  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 

Three  thousand  feet  of  eight  inch  pipe  had  been  in- 
stalled and  also  2500  feet  of  three  inch  cast  iron  pipe 
to  care  for  the  new  ovens  and  the  new  cottages,  so 
that  there  will  be  ample  t're  protection  as  well  as  suf- 
ficient water  facilities  for  all  domestic  purposes. 

A  new  store  building  has  also  been  erected  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  Sunnyside  camp  in  order  to  accomo- 
date the  people  living  at  that  end  of  town,  and  remove 
the  necessity  for  their  traveling  a  long  distance  to  the 
old  store. 

A  new  thirteen  ton  Generator  Electric  Locomotive 
has  also  been  purchased  to  assist  in  handling  the  out- 

Eut  in  these  mines,  and  one  hundred  new  mine  cars  are 
eing  built  to  aid  the  operations;  also  an  order  has 
been  placed  for  one  hundred  additional  cars  for  this 
plant. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  mentioned,   we 

are  now  spending  a  sum  of  about  $5000.00  in  replacing 

three  inch  water  pipe  in  the  upper  part  of  town  with  a 

ai-r  ;»./>>i  pipe.      This  improvement  will  prove  of  great 

n  giving  a  larger  supply  of  water,  and  also  in 
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case  of  fire,  will  be  far  superior  to  the  capacity  of  the 
water  line  in  use  at  present. 

At  Sunnyside,  a  large  comfortable  wash  house  has 
been  built  close  to  the  hotel,  the  same  has  been  equip- 
ped with  shower  baths,  and  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  the  men  to  bathe  in,  also  a  large  number  of  lockers 
have  beeu  made  so  that  each  border  can  put  his  cloth- 
ing away  in  safety  uuder  lock  and  key. 

At  all  the  mining  camps,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
provements mentioned  above,  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  in  cleaning  up  the  road  ways  and  im- 
proving haulage  tracks  and  air  ways  that  have  been 
over  looked  in  previous  years. 

At  all  the  mining  camps,  changes  have  been  made 
in  handling  the  Boarding  Houses,  the  same  have  been 
renovated  and  remodeled  to  some  extent,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  attentive  and  competent  people,  who  are 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  patrons. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  wages  of 
the  miners  at  the  various  mining  camps  for  the  year, 
and  also  list  of  wages  paid  to  all  company  men: 

Miners; 

Castle  Gate  $3.58  per  day. 

Clear  Creek  3.78       " 

Winter  Quarters     3.62        " 

Sunnyside  No.  1      3.32        " 

Sunnyside  No.  2     3.63       " 
Coke  Pullers,  $2.82  per  day. 
Engineers,  Power  House,  $90  per  month. 
Engineers,  Crushers,  34fc  per  hour. 
Mechauics,  37Jc  per  hour. 
Firemen,  $82.50  per  month. 
Blacksmith.  40^c  per  hour. 
Weighman,  pit  car.  $82.50  and  $60  per  month. 
Weighman,  railroad  car,  $60  per  month. 
Dumpers,  34|e  per  hour. 
Outside  laborers,  27ic  per  hour. 
Spraggers  18}e  per  hour. 
Couplers  13ic  per  hour. 
4-4  Car  Droppers,  31ic  per  hour. 
Stable  Bobs,  $75  per  month. 
Stable  Men,  $70  per  month, 
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Teamster,  28ic  per  hour. 
Carpenter,  37ic  per  hour. 
Fire  Boss,  $90  per  month. 
Brattice  Men,  .34fc  per  hour. 
Wire  Men,  37ie  per  hour. 
Timber  Men,  34|c  per  hour. 
Water  Men,  34|e  per  hour. 
Track  Men,  37ie  per  hour. 
Roller  Men,  34|e  per  hour. 
Motor  Men,  40|e  per  hour. 
Hoist  Men,  37ie  per  hour. 
Rope  Riders,  37ic  per  hour. 
Drivers,  34fc  per  hour. 

In  addition,,!  wisb  to  add,  that  the  improvements 
installed  and  the  large  amount  of  money  expended 
for  installing  the  same  are  merely  a  bagatelle  com- 
pared to  the  intended  changes  and  additions  to  the 
property  that  will,  no  doubt,  take  place  next  year,  as 
we  now  have  under  consideration  the  development  of 
new  mines  and  a  long  rock  tunnel  for  carrying  water  by 
gravity  system  at  Sunnyside,and  for  bringing  necessari' 
timbers  from  Range  Creek,  which  is  e-tpected  wiil 
supplj-  all  of  the  mining  camps  now  in  operation. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  HYDRO-CARBON  MINES 
IN  UINTAH  COUNTY. 

THE  GILSON  ASPHALTUM  COMPANY. 

Located  at  the  terminus  of  the  Uintah  Railroad, 
sixty  miles  northwest  of  Mack, Colo,,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Western,  and  is  operated  by  theGilson  AsphaltumCo., 
Dragon,  Utah,  under  the  entire  supervision  of  Captain 
Cooley,  who  is  also  general  manager  of  the  Uintah 
Railroad.  They  are  now  working  three  shafts  and  one 
drift  on  a  seam  of  gilsonite  seven  feet  thick,  em  ploying 
38  men.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  ventilation; 
they  have  a  pipe  line  nearly  completed,  which  will  act 
as  a  water  system  for  sprinkling  the  mine. 

On  my  last  visit  Nov.  1,  I  found  the  mine  in  a 
fairly  good  condition  as  to  timbering  and  ventilation, 


Gilsonite  Mine  at  Dragon. 
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but  found  the  mine  dry  and  dusty, which  is  against  the 
law,  and  under  this  condition  the  mine  becomes  very 
dangerous,  so  my  instruction  was  to  put  in  water  sys- 
tem at  once.  The  management  promised  to  do  so  and 
have  it  completed  in  three  weeks.  The  production  of 
this  mine  was  9,803  short  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $5.00  on  car 
at  mine,  and  $10,00  freight  to  Mack,  which  would 
be  $15.00  per  ton  f .  o.  o.  on  main  line  of  Rio  Grande 
Western,  and  is  selling  on  the  eastern  market  for  about 
$35.00  per  ton.  Valuation  of  this  product  on  the  market 
$343,105. 

This  is  the  largest  gilsonite  company  in  the  west, 
and  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  development 
work,  without  the  cost  of  building  56  miles  of  railroad 
from  Mack  to  Dragon.  They  have  millions  of  tons  of 
gilsonite  in  sight.  Wages  paid  at  this  mine:  Superin- 
tendent, 8125.00  per  month;  miners,  $3.00  per  day  for 
8  hours'  work.  The  mine  is  lighted  by  electricity.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  management  is  doing  all 
that  is  in  thfiir  power  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  employes. 

AMERICAN  ASPHALTUM  ASSOCIATION. 

Located  10  miles  northwest  of  Dragon,  on  the  Uin- 
tah Railroad,  and  is  operated  by  the  American  Asphal- 
tum  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Max  E.  Smith  of  Dragon.  On  my  last 
visit  to  this  mine  I  found  the  mine  in  a  good  and  safe 
condition,  all-  places  well  timbered,  employing  6  men 
under  a  lease.  The  mine  is  opened  with  a  cut  on  a  six. 
foot  vein  of  gilsonite.  Coat  of  mining  is  $3.00,  $3.00 
freight  from  mine  to  Dragon  and  $10.00  from  Dragon 
to  Mack.  The  mine  produced  378  short  tons  during 
ihe  year,  with  a  valuation  of  $13,230.00. 

RAVEN  MINE. 

Located  a  little  northwest  of  Fort  Du  Chesne,  and 
operated  by  the  Raven  Mining  Company,  and  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Farren.  I  made  no  visits  to 
this  mine  during  the  year,  but  requested  a  data  on 
their  output,  and  they  did  not  respond,  so  I  cannot 


give  an  account  of  their  developni'ent.  As  near  as  I 
can  :find,  they  are  employing-  about  30  men  doing  pros- 
pection  work. 

There  are  several  other  companies  in  this  county 
doinfr  a  little  development  work,  employing  about  40 
men. 


DESCRIPTIVE  hlST  OF  HYDRO-CARBON  MINES 
IN  WASATCH  COUNTY. 

PARIETTE  MINE. 

Located  at  Pariette,  30  miles  south  of  Fort  Du 
Chesne,  operated  by  the  American  Rubber  and  Asphal- 
tum  Company  of  Chicago,  Ills.,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  D.  Rawstron,  J.  Chalesworbh  mine  foreman. 
This  mine  has  been  shut  down  since  April  18,  except- 
ing a  few  men  who  are  doing  assessment  work.  On 
my  last  visit  to  the  mine  on  April  24th,  I  found 
tnere  had  been  an  explosion,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
four  lives  by  suffocation.  A  full  report  of  the  same 
will  be  found  in  my  report  to  the  company.  This  mine 
employed  35  men  up  to  the  time  of  the  iiccident,  pro- 
ducing 1,350  short  tons  of  gilsonite,  at  a  valuation  of 
$47,250. 

There  are  several  other  small  mines  in  Wa- 
satch county,  and  one  ozokerite  mine  7  miles  north- 
east of  Tucker,  employing  something  like  30  men, 
prospecting  and  doing  develpment  work.  At  present 
they  are  putting  in  a  steam  hoist.  1  have  but  very 
little  data  of  this  mine,on  account  o!  not  making  any 
visits  to  thi&mine. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  HYDRO-CARBON  MINES 

IN  UTAFI  COUNTY. 

TUCKER  ASPHALTUM  MINE. 

Located  8  miles  northeast  of  Tucker  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  operated  by  the  Amer- 
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ican  Rubber  and  Asphalt  Company  of  Chicago,  Ills., 
under  the  supervision  of  D.  Kawstron,  Gomer  Reese 
mine  foreman.  I  have  made  several  visits  to  this  mine 
durin;;  the  year.  On  my  last  visit  of  inspection  to  this 
mine,  on  Nov.  13,  I  found  the  itine  in  general  in 
a  good  condition,  well  timbered  and  ventilated  and  all 
places  kept  damp.  This  mine  is  worked  under  a  long 
wall  system.  They  are  producing  about  30  tons  of 
aspbaltum  rock  per  day,  which  is  shipped  to  Chicago 
for  treatment,  employing  about  40  men  in  and  out  of 
the  mine. 

The  ozokerite  mines  in  this  county  at  Colton,  have 
been  closed  down  during  1906,  for  causes  unknown  to 
the  inspector. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

April  24,  1906. 

American  Asphaltum  and  Rubber  Co.,  Woman's   Temple^ 
Chicago,  Illinois: 

Gentlemen: — This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this 
day,  according  to  section  15  of  the  Laws  of  Utah  of 
1905,  made  an  examination  of  the  Pariette  mine. 

I  found  that  there  had  been  an  explosion,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  four  men  oy  suffocttion,  and 
which  explosion  was  caused  by  the  igniting  of  a  small 
pocket  M"  feeder  of  carbonated  hydrogen  gia,  as  I 
found  several  small  feeders  in  the  lower  south  level, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  deep.  1  carefully  examined  the  shaft  and 
found  it  was  in  a  thoroughly  good,  safe  working  con- 
dition. 

The  shaft  and  the  workings  were  wet.  The  mine 
had  been  closed  down  since  »  p.  m.  April  18th  to  the 
time  I  made  the  examination.  I  went  down  twice  af- 
ter sending  my  safety  lamp  down  on  the  cage.  I  took 
the  mine  foreman  and  two  other  men  with  me.  I  found 
the  ventilation  was  good  under  the  eircurastanees  and 
satisfactory;  I  also  found  the  ladder  was  about  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  would 
make  it  so  that  a  man  could  climb  to  the  ladder. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  thp  men  that  were  working  . 


in  the  shaft  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  became  be- 
wildered on  account  of  not  having  experience  in  such 
accidents.  As  the  explosion  was  very  feeble,  the  flame 
did  not  cover  over  twenty  feet  of  pround,  hardly 
enough  to  heat  the  gilsonite,  but  caused  enough  smoke 
and  after  damp  to  cause  suffocation. 

There  were  six  men  in  the  mine  at  the  time,  two 
of  them  were  on  the  sixty  foot  level,  two  worked  in 
the  lower  level  and  two  in  the  shaft.  One  of  the  men 
in  the  lower  level  must  have  set  off  a  small  amount  of 
gas.  They  ran  out  of  the  level  which  was  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  went  down  the  snaft  fifteen  feet  to  the 
bottom  waere  the  other  men  were  working.  They 
then  called  on  the  men  on  the  sixty  foot  level  to  ring 
the  danger  signal  and  ring  down  the  cage.  The  cage 
came  down  to  where  it  had  been  stopping  all  day — at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  they  then  called  on  the  men 
on  the  sixty  foot  level  to  lower  the  cage.  This  was 
done  and  the  sipnal  given  to  hoist.  But  when  the  en- 
gineer tried  to  hoist,  he  found  the  cage  was  fast  and 
could  not  move  it. 

According  to  the  evidence  I  got  from  the  men  that 
were  working  on  the  day  shift,  the  men  in  the  shaft 
were  getting  ready  to  put  in  a  square  set;  in  order  to 
do  this  thev  had  to  take  out  the  two  planks  that  were 
used  to  run  the  cage  from  the  bottom  up .  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  they  got  excited  and  did  not  guide  the  cage 
past  the  bottom  of  the  set  of  timbers,  which  were  four 
feet  from  the  bottom,  the  men  on  the  sixty  foot  level 
started  down  to  help  them  free  the  cage;  they  got 
down  about  thirty  feet  and  had  t»  return  on  account  of 
smoke,  they  then  started  for  the  top  up  the  ladder, 
which  was  over  eight  hundred  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  and  gave  the  news  of  the  accident,  then  the  res- 
cuing party  started  down  the  ladder,  and  when  they 
got  a  little  below  the  sixty  foot  level  they  also  had  to 
turn  back  to  the  sixty  foot  level  and  did  not  get  to  the 
men  for  some  four  hours  after  the  accident,  the  fan  had 
been  going  all  this  time,  the  air  pipes  were  down  to  the 
lower  level  and  also  a  two  inch  air  compressor  pipe 
was  working  right  to  the  bottom. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  it  is  one  of  those 
that  are  unforeseen.  According  to  the  evidence  that 
was  given  me  by  the  men  that  were  working  on   the 


morning  shift,  and  who  quit  work  at  4:30  p.  m.,  the 
ventilation  was  good,  and  the  mine  was  clear  of  gas. 
At  4:45  p.  m.  the  night  shift  had  started  to  work,  and 
at  that  time  the  explosion  occurred  which  was  only 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  day  men  had  gone  up,  so  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  they  had  struck  a  small  feeder 
of  carbonated  hydrogen.  I  will  say  that  the  mine 
should  now  be  worked  with  an  approved  safety  lamp  at 
this  and  the  lower  levels'. 

Prior  to  this  accident  there  had  never  been  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  volume  of  gas 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  safety  lamps  and  no  real 
danger  from  gas  has  ever  existed  in  this  mine  prior  to 
this  time  of  the  explosion,  April  18th.  The  possibility 
of  a  dangerous  volume  of  gas  again  being  encountered 
in  the  future  operation  of  the  mine,  must  now  be  rec- 
ognized, and  prudence  requires  that  safety  lamps  be  in- 
stalled on  the  fifteen  feet  above  shaft  level,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly order  that  such  lamps  be  used  on  this  level 
in  the  future. 

I  do  not  wish  this  order  to  be  construed  as  a  criti- 
cism of  your  failure  to  use  such  lamps  in  the  past,  but 
on  the  contrary,  my  own  inspection  and  the  most  thor- 
ough investigation  possible  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
open  lights  were  proper  and  safe  at  all  times  prior  to 
this  accident,  and  there  has  been  no  discoverable  evi- 
dence to  warrant  any  interference  of  any  danger  what- 
soever from  such  lamps. 

Yours  truly, 

OOMER  THOMAS, 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Salt  Lake:  City.  Utah, 

Novmber  19,  1906. 

American  Asphalium,  Rubber  and  Gilsonite  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois: 
Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  Section  1.3  of  the 
Ck>al  and  Hydro  Mining  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah  for 
1905,    I  herewith  hand   yo\x  my  report  of  my  official 
visit  of  inspection  to  your  asphaltum    mines,    eight 
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miles  Qortfavreat  of  Tucber,  in  the  cotmtr  of  Ctab.  0= 
November  13,  1906. 

I  went  through  the  mine  in  company  with  Mr.  D. 
Rawsurnn  and  Mr.  Gomer  Keese.  I  found  the  mine  in 
a  ffood,  healthy  eonditioo.  well  timbered  and  good  ven- 
tilation.  I  found  in  places  lar^e  piles  of  asphaltum 
stored  away  ready  to  ship.  As  to  the  rein  of  asphal- 
tum, 1  found  it  looking  very  favorable,  it  would  aver- 
age about  14  inches  in  width.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  there  hod  been  a  great  improvement  made  io  tbe 
mine  since  my  last  visit,  as  tn  safety  and  ventilation. 

There  were  25  men  working  in  the  mine  and  15 
teams  hauling  to  the  railroad.  While  at  tbe  mine  I 
examined  one  of  the  employes  as  to  the  competancy  to 
act  as  mine  fire  boss,  so  1  issued  a  certificate  to  Mr. 
Richard  Smith,  who  I  found  was  a  practical  miner  and 
also  n  sober  man,  I  gave  him  instructions  as  to  bis 
work,  that  he  bad  to  visit  the  mine  every  morning,  re- 
port the  condition  in  regards  tn  its  safety,  also  go 
through  the  mine  before  the  men  started  to  work  after 
dinner,  on  leaving  tbe  mine  to  report  in  a  book,  which 
is  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  also  fill  a  blank  of  the 
general  report  of  the  day,  which  should  be  signed  by 
the  fire  boss  and  mine  foreman,  the  original  to  be  sent 
to  tbe  general  office  and  a  copy  to  be  kept  in  tbe  office 
at  the  mine.  I  furnished  Mr.  Kawstron  with  blanks  for 
the  same.  I  also  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  general  rules 
which  must  be  posted  at  tbe  mine.  Z  also  gave  Mr. 
Keese,  the  mine  foreman,  instructions  to  comply  with 
the  mining  laws  of  Utah.  If  he  carries  out  my  advice 
you  will  alwa^'s  be  on  tLe  safe  side  of  the  law. 

Hoping  you  will  continue  on  with  tbe  good  work. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gomer  Thomas, 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  November  5,  1906. 

Jfr,  ir  .S'.  Cooletf,  General  Manager  Uintah  Gil*on 
Atphalturn  Co.,  Dragon,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: — in  accordance  with  see.  13  of  the  Coal 
and  Hydro  Carbon  Mining  Laws  of  the  St^ate  of  Utah 
of  190o,  1  herewith  hand  you   my  report  of  my  ofBcial 
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visit  of  inspection  to  your  Giosonite  Mine,  at  DragQQ, 
Utah,  on  November  1st  and  2nd. 

I  went  through  the  mine  and  found  it  in  a  fairly 
g-ood  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  mine  being 
drp  and  dusty,  the  ventilation  and  timbering  was 
good. 

Mv  suggestion  would  be  for  you  to  put  in  your 
water  system  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so, 
as  the  mine  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  with  the  dry 
dust  you  have  in  the  mine  at  present. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  sec.  10  of  the  Coal  and 
Hydro  Carbon  Mining  Laws  of  Utah,  as  to  water  sys- 
tem, whith  reads  as  follows:  Every  owner,  agent, 
manager,  or  lessee  of  mines  within  the  State  of  Utah, 
shall  provide  and  maintain  a  water  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  water  to  the  face  of  each  and 
every  working  place,  and  throughout  the  entire  open 
part  of  the  mine,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  sprinkling 
purposes  to  wet  down  the  dust  that  shall  arise  and  ac- 
cumulate in  and  around  the  mine,  provided  that  in 
mines  or  parts  of  mines  where  by  reason  of  the  natural 
wet  condition,  or  the  moisture  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  into  the  air  current,  or  both,  such 
sprinkling  may  not  be  necessary.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent,  mine-foreman  and  inspec- 
tor to  see  to  it  that  this  is  done. 

I  will  also  refer  to  sec.  16  which  calls  for  your 
mine  foreman  to  hold  a  certificate  of  competency 
which  is  required  by  law.  1  spoke  to  your  mine  fore- 
man about  the  same  and  told  him  what  to  do,  if  you 
think  he  is  the  man  you  want  to  be  inside  foreman.  I 
will  also  ask  you  to  see  your  mine  foreman  and  have 
him  search  the  men  for  matches  before  going  on  shift, 
as  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  matches  in  the 
mine. 

The  man  who  dumps  the  Gilsonite  in  the  bin  and  the 
car  should  not  be  allowed  to  smoke  while  on  duty.  I 
was  told  that  the  man  that  did  the  dumping  smoked 
several  times  during  the  day  while  on  duty.  It  must 
be  stopped,  as  there  should  be  no  fire  within  200  feet 
of  the  dump,  jis  j'ou  know  that  when  a  ear  of  gilsonite 
is  dumped  into  tbe  bin  it  makes  lots  of  dust,  if  you 
should  have  an  explosion  at  the  dump  the  smoke  would 
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go  into  the  mine  and  the  men  would   have  but  little 
chance  for  their  lives. 

Do  not  think  I  am  pushing  you,  as  this  is  for  your 
interest  as  well  as  the  working  men.  Hoping  you  will 
see  to  this  at  once, 

Yours  truly, 

GoMER  Thomas, 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS    IN    HYDRO    CARBON    MINES    DURING 
1906. 

April  18th.  On  this  date,  Otto  Anesi,  Silverton, 
Colo.,  Elmer  Hopkins,  Kanosh,  Utah,  single,  W,  H. 
Forman,  Bluff,  Utah,  single,  and  B.  L.  Raorden,  Win- 
ter Quarters,  ijtah,  married,  leaving  a  wife  and  five 
children. 

The  said  men  came  to  their  death  on  April  18th, 
1906,  while  employed  in  the  Pariette  Mine,  and  that 
the  death  of  said  men  was  caused  by  burning  gas. 

findings  of  inqoest  jury. 

Yaton,  Utah. 
State  of  Utah, 
Duchesne  Precinct. 
Wasatch  County. 

An  inquest  having  been  held  at  Pariette,  1906, 
before  H.  G.  Clark,  justice  of  the  peace  in  Duchesne 
Precinct  in  said  county,  upon  the  bodies  of  Elmer  Hop- 
kins, Otto  Anesi,  W.  H.  Forman  and  B.  L,  Raordon 
there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  here- 
with subscribed,  the  said  jurors  upon  their  .oaths  do 
say- 
That  saio  men  came  to  their  death  on  April  18th 
1906,  while  employed  in  the  Pariette  Mine  and  that  the 
death  of  said  men  was  caused  by  burning  gas. 

And  we  jury  further  find  that  the  mine  has  been 
closed  for  the  past  twelve  hours  with  no  pumps  run- 
ning making  it  exceedingly  dangerous  to  enter  the 
mine  at  this  time  thereby  preventing  the  jury  making 
the  personal  investigation  desired. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  jury  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  this  nineteenth  Day  of  April,  One  Thou- 
sand Nine  Hundred  and  Six. 

W,  M.  Gentry, 
(Signed)  D.  T.  Powell, 

E.   M.  JohES, 

Jurors. 
H.  G.  Clark, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS  FOR  THE  COAL  MINES  DURING  1906. 

June  9th,  1906.  On  this  date,  M.  Imanaka,  a  Japa- 
nese, age  29  years,  was  fataly  injured  in  Castle  Gate 
Mine.  Skull  fractured  at  the  base  of  brain,  neck  dis- 
located, scratched  and  bruised  in  various  places  over 
the  body  and  limbs.  He  was  apparently  engaged  un- 
dermining the  coal  at  the  face  of  hia  room  when  a  large 
triangular  piece  of  rock  fell  from  the  roof,  knocking  him 
down  and  doing  him  the  abive  stated  injury,  and  kil- 
ling him  instantly. 

The  coroner's  jury  returned  the  following  verdict: 
— This  Jury  finds  that  this  man  come  to  his  death  by 
rock  falling  from  the  roof  in  the  mine;  cause  of  acci- 
dent his  own  neglect. 

John  Perry. 
(Signed.)  J.  E.  Batchelor. 

Griff  Thomas. 

October  2^nd,  i906.  On  this  date,  Aurable  Pas- 
quale,  age  30,  Italian,  miner,  was  instantly  killed  in 
No.  2  Mine  Sunnyside.  Pasquale  was  single  and  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Company  five  years. 

While  he  was  loading  a  car  at  face  of  his  working 
place,  a  stump  on  6th  left  off  5th  raise  and  in  the  act 
of  lifting  a  shovel  of  coal,  a  wedge  shaped  piece  of  rock 
weighing  something  like  a  ton  fell  from  roof,  striking 
him  on  the  head  and  killing  him  instantly. 

November  14th,  1906.  On  this  date,  Antone  Bende, 
age  39,  a  miner,  was  fatally  injured  in  the  Castle  Gate 
Mine,  Antone  Bende  was  married  and  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  three  years.      Injuries: — Skull 
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fractured  right  temple,  scalp  wound  on  top  of  heail 
about  five  inches  long,  also  various  bruises  on  body  iiad 
limbs. 

R<>oni  had  been  driven  up  to  limit  and  cross  cutted 
through  to  next  room,  and  were  on  their  second  skip, 
being  about  half  way  over  when  accident  occurred. 
The  place  was  examined  on  the  morninp  of  the  accident 
and  reported  safe  by  the  Fire  Boss.  The  Mine  Fore- 
man was  in  this  place  the  morning  previous  and  found 
the  place  well  timbered  and  safe.  The  driver,  who 
was  his  partner  and  had  been  called  out  to  drive,  had 
brought  2  cars  into  the  room  about  1:10  p.  o'clock,  and 
Bende  and  his  other  partner  immediately  started  tu 
load,  being  between  cars  and  face  after  about  five  mi- 
nutes loading  Bende  called  to  his  partner  ''liook  out  it 
(meaning  the  roof)  is  coming"  bis  partner  ran  out  at 
once  and  got  away  about  100  feet  when  the  roof  caved. 
Bende  must  have  paused  to  listen  as  he  was  found  only 
10  feet  from  where  he  was  loading. 

copy  OP  INQUEST. 

state  of  Utah,  Castle  Gate  Precinet,  County  of  Carbon. 

An  inquest  Having  been  held  this  day  of  November 
14tb,  1906,  on  the  body  of  Antonio  Bende  before  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Frank  G.  Stafford  of  Castle  Gate  Precinct 
of  the  aforesaid  county.  We  the  Jurors  find  after  mak- 
in^  diligent  inquires  and  hearing  all  testimony  that  the 
said  Antonio  Bende  came  to  his  death  by  a  sudden  cave 
in  of  rock  and  coal. 

We  the  Jurors  with  the  evidence  and  testimony 
before  us  return  a  verdict  of  accidental  death. 
Jurors, 

Wm.  Featherstone, 
Ed.  Edwards, 
J.  E.  Batchelor. 


NON-PATAL  AND  SERIOUS  ACCIDENTS  FOR  1906. 

March  24th,  1906.     On  this  date,  James  O.  Clark, 
a  Tracklayer,   was  injured  in  the  Wasatch  Mine,   at 
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Coalville,  Utah.  At  time  of  accident  Clark  waa  back  a 
car  on  the  sidinjf.  Rififfat  leg  above  ankle  joint  squeezed 
between  bumpers  of  two  ears  causing-  lab  bruises  of 
flesh  and  fracture  of  saaall  bone. 

July  14th,  1906.  On  this  date,  Fred  Roberts,  a 
miner,  was  injured  in  the  Clear  Creek  Mine.  Bruised 
lower  part  of  body.  He  waa  loading  a  car  and  stepped 
behind  the  props  to  get  some  chunks  of  coal,  as  he  did 
so  a  piece  of  rock  fell  ou  his  body. 

July  14th,  1906.  On  this  date,  J.  L.  Roper,  a  driver, 
was  injured  in  the  Castle  Gate  Mine.  Injury  to  spine 
causing  loss  of  sensation  from  waist  down,  also  a  gash 
on  knee.  Roper  was  taking  in  two  ears  along  the  8th 
Level  of  the  9th  Rise  when  the  pin  of  the  holdback 
chains  came  out  allowing  one  side  of  the  shaft  to  drop, 
scaring  the  mule  which  started  to  run.  Roper  evident- 
ly got  exieted  and  jumped  off  the  cars  at  the  mouth  of 
the  8th  Room  onto  a  pile  of  props  which  he  had  put 
there  earlier  in  the  day.  He  rolled  back  against  the 
cars  and  got  hit  in  the  back  with  one  of  the  cars. 

July  30tb,  1906.  On  this  date,  F.  R  Lundy,  a  driver, 
was  injured  in  the  Castle  Gate  Mine.  At  time  of  ac- 
cident Lundy  was  coming  dowm  No.  6  room  and  i-an 
into  two  other  cars  with  his  trip  causing  injuries  to 
back  and  breast. 

August  3rd,  1906.  On  this  date,  D.  O.  Barnes,  a 
miner,  was  injured  in  the  Sunnyside  Mine  No.  1.  Big 
toe  of  left  foot  crushed.  He  was  standing  on  a  piece 
of  coal  by  side  of  track  and  foot  slipped  off  on  track 
and  ear  ran  over  big  toe. 

August  3rd,  1906.  On  this  date,  Thomas  Wilson,  a 
miner,  was  injured  in  the  Winter  Quarters  Mine  by  a 
small  piece  of  slate  falling  from  the  roof  and  striking 
him  on  the  head,  causing  slight  scalp  wound. 

July  25th,  1906.  On  this  date,  Thomas  Phelps,  a 
rope  rider  at  No.  1,  Bridge  at  Sunnj  side,  was  injured. 
Index  finger  on  left  hand  cut  by  rope.  Rope  worn  and 
a  piece  of  wire  was  sticking  through  rope,  and  while 
pulling  rope  down  to  couple  on  empties,  he  got  his 
finger  caught  on  the  wire,  causing  slight  cut. 
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July  26th,  1906.  On  this  date,  Rudolph  Cramer,  a 
miner  in  Sunnyside  Mine  No.  3,  was  injured.  Slight 
injury  to  left  leg  justabove  ankle,  account  being  struck 
with  pick  while  mining. 

July  30th,  1906.  On  this  date,  Joe  Mnlinaro,  a 
laborer  at  Sunnyside,  was  injured  at  the  crusher.  Left, 
wrist  bruised.  While  cleaning  up  slack  a  piece  of  pipe 
got  caught  in  elevator  and  mashed  his  arm  against 
elevator. 

July  30th,  1906.  Ontbisdate,  Nick  Knoff,  aminer, 
was  injured  in  No.  2  Mine  at  Sunnyside.  Right  knee 
bruised.  Stumped  his  toe  on  a  piece  of  coal,  and 
struck  his  knee  on  a  rail. 

August  3rd,  1906.  On  this  date,  James  Dale,  a 
trapper,  was  injured  in  No.  1  Mine  at  Sunnyside.  Dale 
was  walking  along  entry  when  he  stumbled  and  fell  t<> 
the  ground,  striking  his  hand  on  a  board  from  which 
there  was  a  nail  projecting  that  caught  his  hand. 

August  4th,  1906.  On  this  date,  Cosino  Yapelli,  a 
miner,  was  injured  in  No.  1  Mine  Sunnyside.  Slight 
injury  to  eye,  piece  of  coal  got  in  left  eye. 

Augusteth,  1906.  On  this  date,  Ed.  Twiss,  adriver, 
was  injured  at  Sunnyside.  Car  jumped  the  track  bruis- 
ing his  left  leg. 

September  28th,  1906.  On  this  date  Anthony 
Sereener,  a  driver,  was  injured  in  the  Sunnyside  Mine 
No.  2,  collar  bone  broken  on  right  shoulder.  Car 
jumped  track  and  caught  him  between  car  and 
props. 

September  29th,  1906.  On  this  date  Tony  Tartoghi, 
a  driver,  was  injured  in  the  Sunnyside  Mine  No.  1,  col- 
lar bone  on  left  side  broken.  Car  run  off  track  at 
switch  and  caught  him  between  car  and  coal. 

NON-SERIOUS   ACCIDENTS  FOR  1906. 

June  25,  1906.  On  this  date  George  Callas,  a 
motorman  on  a  larry  car  at  Castle  Gate  Coke  Ovens. 
Callas  was  taking  a  loaded  car  of  slack  to  dump  in  a 
coke  oven  when  he  claimed  that  the  power  went  off 
and  he  was  unable  to  hold  his  ear  which  ran  off  the  end 
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of  the  ovens.  Callas  sprained  his  ankle,  which  was 
caused  by  his  jutDping-  from  the  top  of  the  ovens. 

June  28th,  1906.  On  this  date  Steve  Gekovieh,  a 
driver  in  the  Sunnyside  Mine  No.  1,  was  injured.  While 
coming  over  partinff.  pin  pulled  out  and  let  gun  down 
on  foot,  causing  slight  injury. 

June  30th,  1906.  On  this  date,  Mike  Rice,  a  miner 
in  the  Sunnyside  mine  No.  1,  was  injured,  right  arm 
bru-aed.  Car  too  full,  and  while  trying  to  push  coal  up 
on  car  mule  started  and  caught  injured  between  coal 
on  car  and  roof. 

July  8th,  1906.  On  this  date  Oscar  Robertson,  a 
miner,  was  injured  in  Sunnyside  mine  No.  1,  right  foot 
bruised.  A  chunk  of  coal  fell  from  face  of  coal  and 
rolled  on  foot,  causing  slight  bruise. 

July  19th,  1906.  On  this  date  Sam  Preston,  a 
driver,  was  injured  in  the  Sunnyside  mine  No.  1,  right 
elbow  bruised.  While  riding  mule  to  mine  a  woman 
came  out  of  a  house  and  wasa  haking  a  rug,  and  scared 
the  mule  which  threw  driver  off  and  hurt  his  right 
elbow. 

August  9th,  1906.  On  this  date  Edward  Neilson,  a 
driver,  at  Winter  Quarters  Mine,  was  injured.  En- 
tire end  of  ring  finger  from  second  joint  smashed. 
At  place  of  accident  the  track  is  quite  steep,  and  to 
make  the  car  secure  that  it  could  not  run  away  the 
miners  used  a  piece  of  rock  about  four  feet  long  as  a 
brace,pln£ed  in  front  of  the  car  and  against  a  tie  in  tbe 
track.  Neilson  in  removing  this  rock  after  he  had 
hitched  his  horse  to  tbe  car,  got  hold  of  the  next  to 
the  car  and  the  horse  started  up  before  the  rock  was 
out  of  the  way  and  caught  his  finger  between  the  car 
and  the  rock. 


Notes  on  the  Weber  River  Coal 
Field,  Utah. 


BV  JOSSFH  A.  TAFF. 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT. 


For  many  years  coal  has  been  worked  with  vary- 
ing profit  at  a  number  of  localities  in  Weber  River 
valley  and  its  tributaries,  Chalk  and  Grass  creeks,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Coalville,  Summit  County,  Utah.  Sum- 
mit County  is  in  northern  Utah,  and  adjoins  southwest- 
ern Wyoming. 

The  Weber  River  coal  field  is  aituateJ  east  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountain  range.  The  river  collects  its  waters 
chiefly  from  the  northwestern  slopes  of  the  Uintah 
range,  flows  northward  across  Summit  County,  and 
thence  westward  through  the  Wasatch,  range  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  west  of  Ogden. 

Facilities  of  transportation  for  the  coal  of  the 
Weber  field  are  afforded  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 
The  main  line  of  this  road"  follows  the  valley  of  Weber 
river  from  Ogden  to  Echo,  where  it  turns  toward  the 
north-east  up  Echo  canyon.  From  Echo,  the  Park  City 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  continues  up  the  Weber 
valley  through  Coalville.  From  the  Park  City  branch 
spurs  have  been  constructed  to  the  Wasatch  and  Grass 
Valey  mines,  2  and  7  miles  respectively,  northeast  of 
Coalville.  The  Dexter  mine,  the  only  other  one  now 
in  operation,  is  situated  one  mile  southeast  of  Coal- 
ville. 

The  rocks  at  Coalville  were  examined  and  the  oc- 
currence of  coal  noted  by  F.  B.  Meek  and  E.  Engel- 
mann  in  1859  while  attached  to  the  exploring  party  in 
command  of  Captain  J.  S.  Simpson,  U.  S.  army.  Meek 
revisited  the  field  in  1872,  and  it  was  later  studied  by 
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r>e=::'-'ers  of  •.:*-  Frtraelh  Parjilel  SnrveT:  also  by  C. 
X.  W~:ie  :=  I'T*.  Be^isnioff  with  the  Meek  and  En- 
irl-e=iir-s  ?^r«"rs  ia  ISftt.  tie  rticks  were  classed  ia  mri- 
■  -is  rr-  uTtsT'f  tae  Ciieiaoev'-js.  T.  W.  Stanton  has  sur- 
v-rTe-i  cr'e-C^ilv-.l'e  sect:>~>a.  besides  Tarioos  others  in 
t":ie  w-etK-^r:!  Crv-;aoe« .-js  Areas.  In  a  comparative  study 
of  :::■?  C:'.:r»i.-»  irT«xio  of  tiie  Cretaceous,  the  coal- 
S^irirLiT  r».».-ks  of  ;::e  WeNe-r  River  valley  are  included 
by  Stin::--  ir.  I'ze  [. -wer  or  Benton  division  of  the  Cot- 
ocati->  ffr>j;«. 

Tae  Weber  River  o»»aI  strata  are  of  the  sune  a^as 
a  -T-iTt  ■"■*  ;■■,>!«  ''f  the  Kemnierer  field  in  southwestern 
Wy.  d  -^.  rwe-tly  surveyed  by  A,  C.  Veatch.  The 
esav.-!  s:-j:;st3P2.:o'  o^rreiatioa  of  the  eoal  beds  in  the 
t»'.>  i-i^l  is.  h.'wever.  has  n-jt  been  determined. 

>7KFACE  FEATURES. 
T2<*  larsrer  physi'.ieTapaic  features  of  the  t?ountry 
in    ijie    rv-^i-in    •>?  Oi^alvilie  are    not   dependent    for 

tieir  ^sp-vss:'''a  oa  the  Ittaotogie  character  of  tbe 
format  :'>as-  Tbe  main  valley*  and  ridges  cut  in- 
i.iistTt^:"Uce'v  aop.^ss  tae  banl  and  soft  rocks.  We- 
ber river  ias  a  ci.>urse  west  of  north  and  Chalk 
cr*^k  ruas  nearly  w^:st.  while  tbe  strike  of  the 
rocks  is  areneni^ly  n'>rtaeai=t  and  southwest.  Within 
a  ntnire  of  s;s  tni^es  En >ra  C'>alville  the  surface  rises 
3.ot*<>  feet  towiird  ta-?  soutiiwest.  Toward  the  east  and 
D'TthwesC  it  rises  to  el-^rat'ons  of  2.000  and  2.aOO  feet 
a-i«vve  tiie  va'.ley  iif  Weber  river,  which  is  here  S.rtOO 

f^et  ;iix>ve  tiie  sea. 

Tje  tnicber  and  hanier  sandstones  of  the  eoal- 
("•earin^  sevfi'-ns.  Xi>s.  I.  4  and  6.  given  below,  and  an- 
i>ther  referre*.!  to  uear  the  t<;>p  of  tbe  Cretaceous  sys- 
tem in  this  field,  mj,ke  distinetive  ridges  and  benchect 
in  tbe  I"wer  slopes  of  the  valleys  of  Webec  river  amd 
Cbalk  ami  Griss  i-reeks.  The  dip  of  the  rocks  is  to- 
wards the  northwest  and  tbe  outeroppinjr  edges  of 
these  sandstones  make  preoipitoos  southeastward- 
facing  cliffs.  The  lowest  sandstone.  No.  1,  of  the 
section,  is  less  prominent  in  its  topographic  effects 
than  the  others,  yet  is  a  distinct  marker  for  tba  posi- 
tion (ff  the  ffi'jst  valuable  coal  bed  in  the  field,  which 

'es  immt^diatelv  beneath  it. 


STRATIGRAPHY'. 

The  rock  formations  consist  of  shale,  saDdstone, 
and  coDfiflomerate,  with  oceasioaal  strata  of  iimestoae 
and  three  or  more  beds  of  coal.  The  numerous  faults 
that  intersect  the  rocks  and  the  spaces  uf  concealed 
strata  in  the  valleys  prevent  the  measurement  of  an 
accurate  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Coalville  except  by 
a  detailed  survey  and  a  t-aref  ul  study  of  the  fossils. 
Little  note  was  taken  of  the  roeka  below  the  low- 
est known  workable  coal  now  being  developed  at 
the  Wasatch  mine,  two  miles  northeast  of  Coalville. 
Stanton  who  has  studied  the  section  at  Coalville,  re- 
ports that  below  this  coal  are  500to600feetof  interstra- 
tifled  shale  and  sandstone.  The  followingffeneral  esti- 
mated section,  based  in  part  on  Stanton's  measure- 
ments, in  ascending  order,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
hthologic  succession  and  positions  of  the  coal  beds. 

GENERAL  SECTION  OP  COAL-BEARING   ROCKS    IN    WEBER 
RIVER  field: 

Feet. 

1.  Wasatch  coal,  being  mined  at  Wasatch  and 

Grass  Valley  mines 9-14 

2.  Sandstone,  thick-bedded,  light  gray 40 

This  sandstone  is  the  roof  of  coal  in 
Wasatch  and  Grass  Valley  mines. 

3.  Blue-day  marl  (Grass  Vallej-) 400-765 

Crops  in  valleys  chiefly  and  is  usually 
only  partially  exposed.  Coal  occurs  in  the 
upper  part  or  probably  at  the  top  of  this 
shale.  It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clark, 
superintendent  of  the  Wasatch  mine,  to  be 
a  double  seam,  each  bench  being  3  to  4 
feet  and  separated  by  2  to  3  feet  of  shale. 
The  upper  coal  is  suceeded  by  sandstone. 

4.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate 100-300 

In  Grass  valley  it  appears  thicker  than 
at  Coalville,  and  is  separated  into  two  mem- 
bers by  ahaly  strata. 

5.  Shale  and  tbin  sandstone 400-500 
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A  b<d  of  shell  limestone  occurs  in  up- 
per part  and  a  thin  bed  of  coal  is  reported 
to  occur  near  the  same  position  in  the  sec- 
tion. A  coal  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
(?TOup  of  strata,onc  emined  two  miles  south- 
west of  Coalville,  is  reported  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Lewis,  manager  of  the  Wasatch  mine,  to 
consist  of  two  beds,  each  2  to  3  feet  thick, 
separated  by  shale  varying  in  thickness 
from  li  to  2  feet. 
6.  Massive    light  yellow  sandstone    and  con- 

jrlomerate 100-300 

Above  these  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates there  is  shale,  probably  1,500  feet 
thick,  which  is  in  turn  followed  by 
brown  and  srray  sandstone,  with  minor 
shale  beds  1,300  to  1.500  feet  thick,  to  the 
base  of  the  great  Wasatch  conglomerate 
of  presumably  Tertiary  age. 

STRUCTURK. 

The  eoal-beariog  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Coalville 
on  the  north  and  west  are  tilted  toward  the  northwest 
at  angles  varying  generally  between  16°  and  20^  The 
rocks  also  have  been  broken  and  disturbed  by  two  sys- 
tems of  faults.  One  is  a  system  of  strike  faults  bear- 
ing northeast  and  southwest,  almost  with  the  strike  of 
the  rocks;  the  other  is  a  system  of  dip  faults  at  right 
angies  to  the  first.  A  fault  belonging  to  the  flrst- 
mentioned  system  may  be  seen  northeast  of  Coalville. 
It  extends  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city 
northeastward  across  the  SE.  i  see.  4  and  the  NW.  J 
sec,  3,  T.  2N.,  R.  5  E.  The  abandoned  coal  mine  in 
the  SE.  i  sec.  4  is  located  near  this  fault.  The  rocks 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  fault  have  been  dropped 
with  respect  to  those  on  the  opposite  side.  The  mas- 
sive sandstone  in  the  ridge  lying  across  see.  3  above 
and  northwest  of  the  Wasatch  mine  has  been  thrown 
down  until  it  appears  to  extend  800  feet  beneath  its 
rrounterpart  in  the  prominent  ridge  one-half  mile  to 
the  northwest,  extending  across  see.  4.  A  dip  fault 
cuts  the  rocks   crossing  near  the  southwest  corner  of 
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sec.  3.  Another  fault  of  this  system  occurs  nearly 
3,000  feet  northeast  of  the  Wasatch  mine.  It  crosses 
the  township  line  near  the  center  of  the  north  side  of 
sec.  3,  T.  2  N..  R.  5.  E.  This  fault  has  limited  opera- 
tions in  the  Wasatch  mine  toward  the  north.  Minor 
faulting  and  belts  of  fractured  strata  are  found  fre- 
queutly  in  the  mines. 

In  Dexter  Hollow  and  at  the  Dexter  mine,  1  mile 
southeast  of  Coalville,  the  rocks  dip  16°  SE.  Between 
Dexter  Hollow  and  Sprinfr  Canyon,  1  and  2  miles  re- 
spectively south-soutbeast  of  Coalville,  the  dips  are 
eastward.  As  Spring  Canyon  is  ascended  eastward 
2  miles  from  Weber  River  valley,  the  rocks  are  seen 
to  dip  successively  northward  and  then  northwestward. 
These  observations  indicate  that  a  basin-like  fold  bears 
eastward  from  Weber  River  valley  in  the  central  part 
of  T.  2  N.,  R.  5  E.  Between  this  fold  and  the  north- 
westerly dipping  rocks  at  Coalville,  the  structure  ia 
anticlinal  and  the  rocks  are  probably  faulted.  Expos- 
ures of  the  rocks  are  insufficient,  however,  to  reveal 
the  character  of  the  structure. 


There  are  certainty  three  and  probably  four  coal 
beds  mined  or  prospected  in  the  region  of  Coalville. 
These  coals  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  strati - 
graphic  succession  and  as  it  happens,  at  the  same  time 
in  the  order  of  economic  importance. 

Wasatch  coal. — The  first  of  these  coals  may  be 
called  the  Wasatch  coal,  from  the  Wasatch  mine,  now 
in  operation  two  miles  northeast  of  Coalville.  The 
coal  here  has  been  removed  from  an  area  of  4,000  feet 
on  the  strike  by  750  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  dip. 
The  coal  is  massive  and  varies  in  thickness  between  9 
and  14  feet.  A  sandstone  bed  40  feet  thick  forms  the 
roof.  The  floor  is  a  dense  clay,  and  is  underlain  by  a 
bed  of  bony  coal,  the  thickness  of  which  has  not  been 
dete-inined.  The  coal  mines  in  block,  is  moderately 
hard  and  appears  to  be  a  fair  grade  of  the  bituminous 
variety.  In  the  proximity  of  faults  and  zones  of 
shearing  that  are  of  common  occurrence  the  coal  has 
suffered  considerable  crushing.    In  such  places  it  is 
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rendered  weak  and  considerable  slack  and  soft  coal  is 
produced. 

The  same  coal  is  mined  on  Grass  Creek  7  miles 
northeast  of  Coalville  in  sec.  18,  T.  3  N..  R  6  E. 
The  Grass  Creek  coal  is  the  same  bed  as  that  of  the 
Wasatch  mine.  Massive  sandstone  40  feet  deep  over- 
lies it.  The  eoal  is  usually  8  feet  thick,  but  swells 
locally  to  12  feet-  In  this  mine,  as  in  the  Wasatch, 
the  eoal  is  much  jointed  and  broken  by  faults.  Water 
enters  the  mine  freely  through  the  joints  and  fault 
fissures,  requiring  constant  pumping.  Because  of  ex- 
cessive water  the  pillars  are  being  drawn  in  the  mine 
preparatory  to  moving  operations  one-fourth  mile  to 
the  southwest. 

The  outcrop  of  the  same  coal  follows  Grass  Creek, 
and  has  been  mined  at  a  number  of  localities  down 
the  valley,  from  section  18  T.  3  N.,  K.  6  E., 
to  section  27  T.  3  N,  R  5  P3.,  where  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  dip  fault  which  displaces  the  outcrop  of 
the  coal  toward  the  southeast.  The  coal  has  been 
mined  at  seven  or  more  different  places  along  Crass 
Valley  within  a  distance  of  4  miles  below  the  Grass 
Valley  mine,  but  all  have  deen  abandoned.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  was  the  chief  operator,  but  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  abandoned  the  work  here  in  favor  of 
better  property  in  the  Wyoming  field.  The  Wasatch 
coal  was  mined  also  in  the  town  of  Coalville  and  for  a 
time  a  mile  northwest  of  town  near  the  strike  fault, 
but  these  operations  have  been  abandoned. 

Dexter  coal. — A  coal  bed  is  being  developed  by  the 
Dexter  Brothers,  one  mile  southeast  of  Coalville,  in 
the  SE  i  see.  16,  T.  2  N.,  R.  5  E.  It  is  presumed  by 
some  that  this  bed  is  the  same  as  the  Wasatch  coal, 
but  the  identity  of  the  two  beds  is  not  proved  by  sur- 
face indications.  The  section  at  the  Dexter  mine 
seems  to  be  as  follows: 
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SECTION  OP  DEXTER  MINE  ONE  MILE  SOUTHEAST  OF  COAL- 
VILLE, UTAH. 

Feet. 
Sandstone,  full  thickness  not  determined 

Shales,  roof  of  coal,repoi*ted  to  contain  fossil  shells  4 

Coal,  upper  bed 7 

Shale 4 

Coal,  lower  bed 7 

Clay  shale 4 

The  upper  bench  of  coal  ia  the  only  one  now 
worked.  The  section  below  this  bench  is  reported  by 
Dexter  Brothers  to  have  been  proved  by  excavations 
beneath  tho  present  working's.  The  eoiil  in  the  Dex- 
ter mine  is  clear  of  shaly  impurities  or  tangible  sul- 
phur compounds,  and  the  quality  appears  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  Wasatch  coal.  The  Dexter  coal  has 
been  mined  to  a  small  extent  in  several  places  in  the 
hollow  below  the  Dexter  mine.  The  irregularities  in 
the  position  of  the  outcrops,  as  indicated  by  the 
abandoned  mines  and  the  difficulties  said  to  have  been 
encountered  in  mining  shows  that  the  strata  have  suf- 
fered considerable  displacement  by  faulting. 

Other  coals. — A  double  coal  bed  occurs  nearly  400 
feet  above  the  Wasatch  coal,  but  is,  at  the  present 
time  of  little  economic  importance.  The  eoiil  in  each 
of  the  two  benches  is  reliably  reported  to  have  been 
mined  a  mile  north  of  Coalville.  Each  bench  is  3  to  4 
feet  thick,  separated  by  a  shale  bed  two  to  three 
feet  thick.  A  coal  in  the  stratigraphic  position  of  this 
bed  has  been  prospected  in  the  north  slopes  of  Grass 
Creek  Valley  near  the  south  side  of  sec.  3,  T.  3  N.,  R. 
5  E.  A  similar  double  seam  of  coal  occurs  strati- 
graphically  about  700  feet  higher  and  1,100  to  1,200 
feet  above  the  Wasatch  coal.  In  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  country  this  coal  was  mined  '2,  miles  west 
of  Coalville,  in  see.  19,  T.  2  N.,  R.  5  E.  It  is  reliably 
reported  that  each  of  the  beds  is  1^  to  3  feet  thick 
and  separated  by  2i  to  2  feet  of  shale.  A  coal  in  the 
same  stratigraphic  position  was  mined  also  at  one 
time  in  the  NW  i  section  4,  T.  2  N.,  R.  5  E. 

Qualities  of  coal. — The  Wasatch,  Grass  Valley,  and 
Dexter  mines  now  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  Coal- 
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vi'.W  vitl.i  A  :>riMiLic't  tiiat  has  tbe  physical  properties  of 
:i  fair  irraiit'  ■iitiiminous  coal.  It  is  a  black  block  coal 
i>f  rutihtim  ^lantntssi.  A  sample  of  the  Wasatch  <xkU  was 
auaivzu.!  bv  Mr.  F.  M.  Stanttm.  chemist.  U.  S.  Geolo- 
trk-ai  SurvMv  i-o;il-testine  plane.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  An 
aiiuiysis  .>f  tLie  f^ii  at  Wintf^rriuarters.  one  of  the  most 
KXtt^nsive  ruirifs  in  ra*e  Book  Cliffs  coal  field,  was  made 
aiso.  Tht?  liook  C!irfs  UfUi  isone  of  the  m<5st  extensive 
ill  t:ie  State,  ami  t;ie  ••oal  iias  been  successfully  used 
Hiuii  -in*  >i<^aiiiiuir  unti  liomestic  purposes  and  the  pro- 
liiiciiou  of  I'oke. 

<".Mi-Ai;Arivi-:  analytics  "f  co.-u- fromcoai-ville  axd 

W I  XT  ERg  L"  ARTERS. 

Cuil-  i      Winter- 

ville. quarters. 

Moisuii-^    ~'.         ia.92  8.10 

\  oiutil.^  matti'P :i7.98  40.21 

KiXfd  Carbon. 4;i.tt7  45.91 

\>.n       4.45  5.78 

Siil;.imr 1.03  ;               .86 

101.03  j        100.86 

T'l^r  TitfT  i-HTit;ii:»>  of  water  in  the  CoiUrille  coal 
a,-!»f>>ac.i^-s'iiat  •iu-n  'jmixd  in  the  black  liffnites.  the 
■i.Ui*:">t  ^HKi*'  of  st>-i':ulfa  lii^iite*.  Owing'  to  the 
a.»u'i':.i:!L  uLiif  waier-  .vcurriiiir  in  the  mines  near 
t.\'.i.v-»'  .111.;  tt"  •^-.lacti.'wi  '-iiai-acter  of  much  of  the 
\-i.m1,  'l  is  ■"is*i''i>-'  ':v\.t  .1  siuuil  amount  of  superficial 
w.iUM-  vvus  i,':u'''"-"i  'li  '^'■'.•^  -sLiupie  at  the  time  the  an- 
.ilviis.  \\,k-i  11. ni''.  T'l*-'  ');ivMt'al  L'haracteristies.  its 
l>v!i.iv  i.T  .Ml  v\""!'i.ii>'  in  -lie  .itmosphere.  and  its  utiliz- 
i' i.'ii  >  i->v\    t  ".o  If  .1  'H'.iuuiin'iis- i.-oal  well  adapted    to 

(  ...  •■■'<.  ■!.-  I'u'  i-nu-^'f  :;ie  Weber  River  field. 
,.i  .,1  t  i,i;i  ■  I.- "VasvUi- 1  imi  'Vxti-'r  r>eds.areof  little  im- 
III'  ,li,i  -•  .■o'ih-.;iii-  \:L:titL'.  l"u'  'rttf^nitratified  shales,  to- 
,.,  1  'i  I  w  i;  )  ■  '.•  ..■•^Ti-ii  ".i^'s  oxpeiVnced  in  mining  inci- 
j,  Ml  i.>  w  i',.i  .1  '.;  inii'n  >iT':i[a,  have  prevented  these 
,.1  I.  I  ■',•,'-.■■,.111  .■,'i'i  'i-i.-iij  A't.i  :,ieWasatch;andDeiter 
,  .  i'  I'l  •  \\  1^1,1  I  !  'li  '♦  \'.*.T  !>e^Is  are  ample  in 
I'll. ',M    ,.     •■:    X.  \>.^:;  \Mir-i'n;x,  anil  the  quality  of 
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the  product  compares  favorably  with  the  better  grades 
of  bituminous  coals  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  large  exploitation  of 
these  coals  are  the  amount  of  mine  water  and  the 
fractured  nature  of  the  beds,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  considerable  quantities  of  slack. 


Book  Cliffs  Coal   Field,  Utah,  West   of 
Green  River. 


BV  JOSEPH  A.  TAFF. 


LOCATION  AND  EXTENT. 


The  Book  Cliffs  coal  field  is  in  central  and  east- 
ern Utah.  Its  south  end  lies  in  eastern  SevierCounty, 
near  the  center  of  the  State.  BVom  this  locality  the 
field  bears  north- north  east  to  E*rice  River  near  Castle 
Gate,  in  western  Carbon  County.  From  Price  River  it 
curves  to  the  east  for  20  miles  and  then  bears  to  the 
southeast,  erossinjf  Green  River  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway.  Beyond  Green  River  it 
turns  to  the  east  and  northeast,  passing  into  Grand 
County  and  thence  into  Colorado.  Only  that  part  of 
the  field  limited  to  Sevier,  northwestern  Emery,  and 
Carbon  counties  has  been  surveyed  and  hence  is  in- 
eluded  in  this  report. 

The  Book  Cliffs  coal  field  is  relatively  narrow, 
comprising  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Wasatch 
Plateau  throufjh  Sevier,  Emery,  and  western  Carbon 
counties  and  the  southern  face  of  the  Book  Cliffs  from 
Castle  Gate  eastward  to  the  Colorado  line  (see  PI.  IX). 
The  lateral  extent  of  the  field  is  governed  by  the 
length  and  depth  of  the  canyons'  that  have  been  cut 
into  these  escarpments.  A  local  variation  in  width 
may  be  noted  in  a  north-south  swell  of  the  strata  situ- 
ated near  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Wasatch  Plateau  in 
extreme  western  Carbon  and  northwestern  Emery 
counties.  The  mining  towns  of  Clear  Creek  and  Win- 
ter Quarters  are  on  the  northward  pitch  of  this  swell. 
The  erosion  of  Pleasant  Valley  and  the  upper  part  of 
Huntington  Creek  Valley  have  exposed  the  coals  in 
this  uplift.  With  the  exception  of  Pleasant  Valley  the 
canyon.'s  cutting  the  coal-bearing  rocks  descend  frooi 
the  plateau  out  through  the  faces  of  the  escarpments 
into  the  rolling  plain  of  Castle  Valley. 
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The  coal-bearing  strata  descend  gradually  inward 
beneath  the  plateaus  from  the  middle  slopes  of  the 
front  cliffs  and  pass  beneath  the  drainage  line  of  the 
canyons  and  gulches,  as  a  rule  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  front.  Exceptions  may  be  noted  in  the  caae  of 
Price  River,  Huntington  Creek,  and  Gordon,  Cotton- 
wood, Ferron,  and  Muddy  Creek  canyons,  where  the 
coal  outcrops  extend  from  6  to  20  miles  into  the 
plateaus.  In  such  instances  the  field  of  available  coal 
is  considerably  increased. 

SURFACE  FEATURES. 

The  region  of  the  Book  Cliffs  coal  field  is  an 
open  eountrj-,  and  from  an  eminence  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wasatch  eaearpment  and  Book  Cliffs 
north  of  Price  the  observer  may  comprehend  the 
general  physical  features  of  the  whole  land  at  a  sin- 
gle sweeping  view.  The  desert  plain  of  Castle  Val- 
ley stretches  away  to  the  limit  of  vision  toward  the 
southwest  and  southeast.  Between  the  arms  of  the 
valley  toward  the  south  the  broad,  rugged  surface  of 
the  San  Rafael  Swell  rises  in  the  distance.  Along 
the  borders  of  Castle  Valley  on  the  north  and  west 
terraced  cliffs  rise  to  heights  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet. 
These  form  the  escarpments  of  the  Book  Cliffs  and  the 
Wasatch  Plateau.  Between  Castle  Gate  and  Sunnj'- 
side  the  Book  Cliffs  Plateau  slopes  gradually  to  the 
north,  in  agreement  with  the  dip  of  the  rocks  to  the 
base  of  the  Roan  Cliffs. 

Long,  tongue-like,  flat  table-lands  and  mesas  100  to 
200  feet  high,  capped  by  the  thick  sheet  of  bowlder 
wash,  the  remnants  of  the  old  valley  floor,  extend  from 
the  bases  of  the  Book  Cliffs  and  Wasatch  escarpments 
out  into  Castle  Valley.  At  the  borders  of  these  table- 
lands and  mesas  are  fantastically  carved  terraces  and 
columns.  The  floor  of  Castle  Valley  and  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  escarpments  at  its  borders  is  a  friable 
blue  clay  marl.  The  larger  streams  that  flow  from  the 
plateaus  have  worn  through  the  bowlder  layer  forming 
flat  box  valleys  in  the  soft  clay  marl.  The  smaller 
drainage  channels  on  cutting  through  t]}e  bowlder  and 
gravel  surface  sink  into  the  marl,  producing  an  ex- 
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tremely  rough,  bowlder-strewn,  badlands  tj-pe  of  topo- 
graphy. Before  this  erosion  occurred  the  old  vallev 
floor  stood  hiph  above  its  present  level  and  was  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  mantle  of  bowlders  and  grravel,  which 
was  spread  over  the  plain  for  several  miles  from  the 
escarpments. 

Beds  of  sandstone  that  are  locally  variable  in 
thickness  occur  in  the  shale  of  Castle  Valley  500  to  700 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  formation.  At  the  base  of 
the  Book  Cliffs  they  are  thin  and  shaly  and  have  little 
eflfeet  on  the  topography.  From  Price  River  west- 
ward they  increase  in  thickness  rapidJy,  aggre^ting 
more  than  100  feet  on  Gordon  Creek.  Toward  the 
south  they  thin  to  mere  bands  on  reaching  Huntington 
Valley,  but  still  farther  south  they  become  thicker, 
reaching  ^00  to  250  feet  on  Muddy  and  Ivie  creeks  at 
the  south  end  of  the  coal  field.  These  sandstones, 
occurring  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  soft  shales,  make 
peculiar  and  striking  features  in  the  topography,  and 
from  them  Castle  Valley  has  acquired  its  name.  Box 
canyons,  many  of  them  impassable,  fluted  and  terraced 
■  cliffs,  castellated  headlands,  and  perpendicular  towers 
mark  their  occurrence.  Even  where  the  sandstone  is 
thin  it  serves  as  a  protecting  cap  to  the  buttes,  and  in 
many  places  the  underlying  clay  marl  stands  in  per- 
pendicular columnar  walla  ItX)  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  soft  layers  in  the  marl  weather  out  in  parallel 
bands  in  the  cliffs,  leaving  the  hard  layers  as  project- 
ing ledges.  Thus  the  cliffs  simulate  rows  of  gigantic 
books. 

There  is  a  gradual  rise  of  the  surface  from  Castle 
Valley  toward  the  San  Rafael  Swell.  The  rocks  be- 
neath the  Castle  Valley  marl  consist  of  pinkish  sand- 
stone several  hundred  feet  thick.  This  sandstone 
makes  the  Red  Plateau  and  the  western  rim  of  the 
Swell.  In  turn,  it  is  underlain  by  friable  arenaceous 
shale.  On  cutting  through  this  sandstone  the  streams 
have  descended  rapidly  in  the  soft  underlying  marl, 
creating  a  strikingly  rugged  and  almost  impassable 
country,  which  extends  diagonally  across  Emery  Coun- 
ty from  the  Red  Plateau  toward  the  southwest.  The 
main  escarpment  produced  by  these  sandstones  faces 
east  and  south  toward  tbe  center  of  the  Swell.       Nu- 
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merous  channels  draining  into  San  Rafael  River  and 
Muddy  Creek  have  cut  by  headwater  sapping  into  this 
escarpment,  reproducing  in  a  measure  the  tonography 
of  the  Book  Cliffs  and  the  Wasatch  Plateau  escarp- 
ments, with  even  more  picturesque  effect.  Perpen- 
dicular cliffs  mark  the  escarpment  faces  and  deep  box 
canyons  extend  back  into  the  plateau.  On  the  divides 
and  projecting  points  between  the  drainage  lines  near 
the  escarpments  there  are  high  pinnacles  and  rugged 
towers  of  pinkish  sandstone. 


STRATIGRAPHY. 

The  survey  of  the  Book  Cliffs  field  during  the 
past  season  has  special  reference  only  to  the  occur- 
rence of  coal.  Such  work  as  could  be  devoted  to 
formations  contiguous  to  the  coal-bearing  rocks  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  reconnoisance. 

The  rocks  are  naturally  arranged  in  thick  groups 
of  strata.  In  each  group  either  sandstone  or  shale 
greatly  predominates.  They  contain  scant  fossil  re- 
mains, and  sufficient  information  regarding  their  age 
has  not  been  obtained  to  correlate  them  with  simi- 
lar well-known  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  eountrj'. 
The  entire  seciion  is  without  doubt  cretaceous,  and 
the  principal  coal-bearing  strata  are  within  the  Lara- 
mie formation.  Further  study  of  the  section  and  de- 
tailed areal  mapping  will  doubtless  show  that  the 
principal  groups  of  strata  may  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  units  of  more  uniform  lithologie  character. 
For  these  reasons  the  formation  will  not  be  named, 
being  described  by  reference  to  tbeir  occurrence. 

Shale  of  the  San  Rafael  Swell. — The  lowest  forma- 
tion was  noted  in  a  reconnoisance  down  Muddy  Creek 
southeast  of  Emery.  Only  the  upper  250  or  300  feet 
of  the  formation  was  seen.  It  consists  of  bluish  ar- 
naceous  shale.  From  the  cliffs  of  overlying  sandstone 
it  could  be  seen  that  deposits  of  the  same  character 
make  the  desert  ly  to  15  miles  out  on  the  western 
slopes  of  San  Rafael  Swell. 

Sandstone  of  iM  Red  Plateau. — Reddish,  yellow, 
and  brown  sandstone  overlies  the  blue  shale  of  the  Sau 
Riifal  Swell.      On  Muddy  Creek  southeast  of  Emery, 


where  the  section  was  measured,  the  formation  consists 
of  saodstone,  shale,  and  coal,  in  the  following-  order, 
from  the  top  down : 

SECTION  ON  MUDDY  CREEK. 

Ft.     in. 

Base  of  Castle  Valley  shak*. 

1.  Brownish  and  yellowsandstone,  withsome 

shale  interstratified 25 

2.  Thin  seam  of  eoal. 

3.  Shaly  sandstone 10 

4.  Shale 5 

5.  Coal 5 

6.  Shale  and  thin  coal \  ta'> 

7.  Yellow,  bruwn,  and  pinkish  sandstone     . .  125 

8.  Bony  eoal,  separated  into  two  nearly  equal  I  .     „ 

benches  by  variable  bands  of  bony  shale  ■{  *    7    o 
4  to  14  inches  in  thickness (10/     _ 

9.  Yellowish  sandstone 15 

10,  Bituminous  shale  and  eoal,  the  eoal  occur- 

ring in  two  bands  of  nearly  equal  thick- 
ness          3 

11.  Yellow,  somewhat  friable  sandstone,  with 

thin  cai-bonaeeous  shale  in  the  central 

part 225 

This  sandstone  formation  makes  the  bold,  ru^^ed 
escarpment  and  the  Red  Plateau,  bounding-  the  San 
Rafael  Swell  on  the  northwest  side  and  the  north  end, 
respectively.  The  escarpment  j^'uws  hig-ber  and  mote 
rujfged  northward  from  Muddy  Creek,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  believed  that  the  formation  becomes  thicker 
in  the  same  direction.  The  eoal,  which  is  of  little  eco- 
nomic importance,  is  known  to  occur  only  to  the  east 
and  southeast  of  Emery. 

Sfiale  of  Castle  Valley. — A  blue-clay  shale  or  marl 
1.000  to  1,500  feet  thick  overlies  the  sandstone  of  the 
Red  Plateau.  Castle  Valley  is  eroted  in  this  shale,  and 
the  sandstone  lentils  in  the  upper  part  produce  the 
characteristic  topc^raphic  features  from  which  the 
valley  derived  its  name.  The  lower  half  of  the  forma- 
tion lies  in  a  gently  undulating  desert  plain,  and  the 
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rocks  usually  are  not  exposed.  Id  the  coal  investiga- 
tion there  wns  no  occasion  to  examine  the  lower  part 
of  the  formation.  The  upper  part,  except  the  sand- 
stone lentils,  is  an  even-textured  blue  marl  that  is  high- 
ly impregnated  with  alkaline  salts.  Even  on  rapidly 
weathering  surfaces  the  white  salts  exude  in  many 
places.  In  poorly  drained  irrigated  districts,  where  the 
soil  is  thin,  alkaline  salts  are  so  abundant  as  to  destroy 
vegetation.  The  sandstone  lentils  that  occur  500  to 
700  feet  below  the  top  are  made  up  of  beds  of  varying 
purity  and  thickness.  From  the  vicinity  of  Sunnyside 
westward  to  Price  River  they  are  represented  by  thin 
shaly  sandstone  that  is  scarcely  perceptible,  having 
very  slight  effect  on  the  topography.  Westward  from 
Price  Hi  fer  the  beds  increiise  in  thickness,  aggregating 
more  than  100  feet  in  the  valley  of  Gordon  Creek.  To- 
ward the  south  the  beds  thin  out  to  mere  bands  in  a 
distance  of  13  miles.  Southward  from  Huntington  they 
increase  again,  reaching  nearly  200  feet  on  Quitchupah 
and  Ivie  creeks,  at  the  south  end  of  the  coal  field.  The 
sandstone;:  comprising  the  lentils  include  many  shaly 
sandstone  and  shale  beds. 

The  Castle  Valley  shale  was  examined  by  T.  W. 
Stanton  in  a  brief  reconnaissance  trip  near  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway  about  50  miles  southeast  of 
Castle  Gate.  The  collections  of  fossils  that  he  was 
able  to  make  showed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Castle 
Vally  shale  belongs  to  the  Montana  group  of  the  Cre- 
taceous and  that  the  partirg  between  this  group  and 
the  succeeding  Laramie  coincides  approximately  with 
the  boundary  between  this  shale  and  the  overlying 
sandstone  of  the  Book  Cliffs. 

Laramie  Formation. — The  Laramie  formation  con- 
sists of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  in  alternate  succes- 
sion. The  sandstones  occur  in  beds  ranging  from  a  few 
feet  to  nearly  500  feet  in  thickness.  For  convenience 
of  description  the  Laramie  formation  may  be  separated 
into  three  parts — (1)  that  below  the  coal,  consisting  of 
sandstone  and  shale  in  almost  equal  proportions;  (2)eoal- 
bearing  series  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  alternately 
stratified;  (3)  upper  beds,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
sandstone. 

].    The  rocks  below  the  coal  consist  of  two  thick 
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yellowish  to  drab  and  light-gray  sandstones  separated 
by  a  mass  of  shale  and  thin  sandstone.  The  lower 
sandstone  varies  in  composition  as  well  as  thickness. 

In  the  Wasatch  Plateau  it  is  80  feet  or  more  thick 
and  generally  a  massive  ma^nesian  sandstone.  In  the 
Book  CliSs  it  is  thinner  and  more  shaly.  It  is  always 
present,  however,  and  is  exposed  in  steep  bluffs  aod 
often  impassable  cliffs.  This  bed  invariably  overlies 
the  marly  shale  formation  of  Castle  Valley.  Above 
the  lower  sandstone  is  a  series  of  shale  and  sandstone 
beds.  The  sandstone  rarely  reaches  a  thickness  of  20 
feet,  and  the  whole  aggregates  60  to  100  feet.  These 
beds  are  often  talus  covered.  Where  exposed  they 
make  rather  steep  terraced  slopes,  and  the  sandstone 
ledges  project  in  benches  or  low  bluffs.  Beneath  the 
lowest  productive  coal  bed  in  the  Book  Cliffs  field  there 
is  a  eontinuoua  sandstone  80  to  100  feet  thick.  It  is 
light  yellow  or  drab  in  color  except  the  upper  10  to  20 
feet,  which  is  usually  white.  In  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  Book  Cliffs  and  Wasatch  escarpments 
the  sandstone  stands  out  in  steep  bluffs  and  often  im- 
passable cliffs.  In  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of 
the  canyons  entering  the  escarpments  it  isoften  broken 
down,  but  is  rarelj  concealed  by  talus.  This  sanstone 
bed  is  amost valuable  guide  in  searching  for  col  in  this 
region,  as  it  occurs  just  below  the  lowest  workable  coal 
in  the  Book  Cliffs  field.  It  can  not  only  be  trae»*d 
readily  from  point  to  point  of  the  cliffs,  but  can  be  re- 
cognized at  a  range  of  several  miles  by  its  characteristie 
features  and  position. 

2.  The  coal-bearing  rocks  consist  of  nearly  equal 
portions  of  sandstone  and  shale,  with  several  beds  of 
coal.  With  the  exception  of  some  heavy  beds  in  the 
lower  part,  the  series  consists  of  relatively  thin  strata 
that  are  usually  more  or  less  concealed  by  talus.  The 
lowest  coal  bed  where  it  has  been  seen  fully  exposed  in 
mines  and  prospects  varies  between  '6  and  20  feet  in 
thickness.  It  rests  often  directly  upon  the  massive 
sandstone  at  the  top  of  the  series  below  the  coal.  In 
the  localities  of  its  thinner  occurrence  blue  to  black 
shales,  usually  containing  thin  coals,  occur  above  it. 
Where  the  coal  bed  is  thickest  it  commonly  has  a  sand- 
stone roof. 

Pinkish  toyellow  sandstone,  associated  with  shale, 
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overlies  the  lowest  coal.  These  deposits,  30  to  50  feet 
thick,  usually  make  steep  slopes  between  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone in  the  esearpraeots  and  canyons  that  face  toward 
the  south  and  east.  In  sec.  16,  T.  13  S.,  R.  10  E.,  north 
of  Price,  thej'  are  succeeded  by  a  second  coal  bed  8  feet 
6  inches  thick. 

A  massive  sandstone  overlies  this  second  coal  bed. 
It  is  yellow  to  pink  in  color,  except  the  upper  15  to  20 
feet,  which  is  almost  white.  This  sandstone,  like  that 
underlying  the  lowest  coal,  extends  throughout  the 
Book  Cliffs  field.  Its  thickness  is  rarely  below  50  feet 
and  sometimes  approaches  nearly  100  feet. 

A  third  coal  horizon  occurs  immediately  above  this 
sandstone  in  sec.  16,  T.  13  S.,  R.  10  E.,  where  tbe  rocks 
are  naturally  displayed  for  inspection.  Fifteen  feet  of 
coal  were  exposed.  In  Coal  Canyon,  in  T.  13  S.,  R.  11 
E.,  a  coal  in  this  position  is  8  feet  thick.  A  coal  hav- 
ing approximately  the  same  stratigraphic  position  in 
Huntington  Canyon,  in  ^ec.  24,  T.  16  S.,  R.  7  E.,  is  8 
feet  thick.  Above  this  third  coal  horizon  there  is  a 
uniform  succession  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,  up- 
ward for  600  to  800  feet  to  the  top  of  what  is  now  re- 
cognized as  the  eoal-bearinp  series.  It  is  not  usual 
that  the  individual  sandstone  beds  exceed  10  feet  in 
hickness.  Shales  and  sandy  shales  are  usually  con- 
cealed by  talus.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  the  shaly  beds  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  sandstones.  Several  coal  beds,  some  of  workable 
tbickness,  occur  in  this  series  of  sandstones  and  shales. 
In  the  Book  Cliffs  north  of  Price,  between  Bull  and 
Helper  canyons,  one  bed  occurs  ^  feet  and  another 
150  feet  above  the  third  coal  horizon.  In  Coal  Canyon 
six  coal  beds  have  been  exposed  in  a  section  of  rock 
360  feet  thick.  The  uppermost  one,  4  feet  ]  1  inches 
thick  and  of  excellent  quality,  appears  to  be  above  the 
third  coal  horizon.  In  Huntington  Canyon  and  in  other 
places  in  the  Wasatch  Plateau  coals  of  workable  thick- 
ness are  known  to  occur  in  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  coal- 
bearing  series,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them  where  coals  4  to  20  feet  thick  occur  lower  in  the 
section  and  are  more  accessible. 

3.  The  coal-bearing  series  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
coal  is  succeeded  by  a  formation  of  light-yellow  sand- 
stone that  continues  upward  to  the  base  of  tbeTcrtiary 
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deposits  ill  the  crest  of  the  Book  Cliffs  Plateau.  Thin 
corI  seams  have  been  seen  at  a  few  places  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  section  and  some  shale  is  interbed- 
ded  with  the  sandstone  in  the  upper  part.  The  central 
500  to  700  feet  of  this  sandstone  series  make  bold  cliffs 
toward  the  top  of  the  Book  Cliffs  and  Wasatch  escarp- 
ments. In  the  Book  Bliffs  the  sandstone  is  estimated 
to  be  not  less  that  1,000  feet  thick.  Toward  the  west 
it  either  becomes  thinner  or  is  in  part  concealed  by  the 
overlap  of  Tertiary  strata. 


STRUCTURE. 

That  part  (if  the  Book  Cliffs  coal  field  west  of 
Green  River  lies  on  the  outer  rim,  to  the  north  and 
west,  of  the  broad  upward  fold  known  as  the  San 
Rafael  Swell.  The  Book  Cliffs  are  on  the  northward 
pitching  end  of  this  fold  and  the  rocks  dip  about  5  de- 
grees. Near  the  junction  of  the  Book  Cliffs  and  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  Wasatch  Plateau,  at  the 
west  side  of  Price  River  Valley,  the  strike  of  the 
rocks  turns  toward  the  south.  Throughout  the  east- 
ern escarpment  of  the  Wiisatch  Plateau,  from  Price 
River  to  the  south  end  of  the  field  in  eastern  Sevier 
County,  the  rocks  are  almost  flat.  The  dips  are  usu- 
ally toward  the  west  and  rarely  exceed  2  degrees. 

folds. — Huntington  Canyon  and  Pleasant  Valley 
cut  deeply  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Wasatch 
Plateau,  exposing  the  coals  and  revealing  a  slight  up- 
ward flexure  of  the  rocks.  The  strata  have  been 
broadly  though  slightlj-  warped.  The  center  of  this 
swell  is  situated  near  the  source  of  Huntington  Can- 
yon and  Pleasant  Valley,  in  western  Carbon  and  north- 
western Emery  counties.  The  swell  is  so  low  that  the 
westward  inclination  of  the  strata  due  to  the  San 
Riifael  uplift  is  succeeded  by  a  horizontal  position  or 
one  slightly  inclined  toward  the  east.  The  rocks 
are  inclined  at  a  lower  grade  southward  down  Hunt- 
ington Canyon.  The  dips  of  the  rocks,  however,  are 
less  than  the  grade  of  the  stream.  The  inclinatioo 
of  the  strata  is  very  low  also  toward  the  west.  The 
dip  is  verj'  slight  toward  the  north  from  the  head  of 
Pleasant  Valley  to    Scofield.      From  Seofield  north- 
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eastward,  however,  the  ineUnation  gradually  increases 
to  about  5  degrees  in  the  vicinity  of  Colton. 

Faults. — A  series  of  parallel  normal  faults,  trend- 
ing in  a  north-south  direction,  were  noted  toward  thf 
head  of  Pleasant  Valley;  also  in  Huntington  Canyon 
in  the  eartern  part  of  T.  16  S.,  R.  7  E.  The  fault 
planes  are  nearlj'  vertical  and  the  throws  or  displace- 
ments vary  from  a  few  feet  to  nearly  100  feet.  Coal 
prospectors  report  that  greater  faults  occur  on  the 
west  side  of  Pleasant  Valley  above  Winter  Quarters, 
but  the  report  was  not  verified.  A  few  faults  of  local 
extent  bearing  east  and  west  were  noted  in  the  Winter 
Quarters  mine,  and  associated  with  them  are  parallel 
tbin  igneous  dikes  that  locally  coke  the  coal.  Another 
group  of  normal  faults  bearing  north  and  south  cut 
the  escarpment  of  the  Wasatch  Plateau  west  of  Fer- 
ron  and  Emery.  In  places  the  faulting  is  in  a  single 
plane,  while  in  others  it  is  compound,  resulting  in  a 
series  of  steps  or  zone  of  shearing.  The  block  or 
band  of  faulted  strata  west  of  Ferron  and  Emery 
varies  from  li  to  3  miles  in  width.  The  largest  faults 
here  are  on  the  sides  of  the  block,  and  the  country  be- 
tween them  has  been  deprossed  downward  nearly  ;^00 
feet.  The  fault  scarps  facing  the  depressed  block  at 
the  north  side  of  Ferron  Canyon  -are  very  pronounced. 
Cong)omerate  and  shale  of  supposed  Tertiary  ao;e  oc- 
cur on  this  downthrown  block  at  lower  elevations  than 
the  Laramie  siindstone  on  either  aide.  Several  inter- 
mediate faults  extending  parallel  to  those  on  the  side 
deform  the  down  thrown  block.  Some  of  these  minor 
fault  blocks  are  tilted  so  that  the  beds  dip  as  high  as 
20  degrees. 


COALS. 

The  workable  coal  beds  that  have  been  mined  or 
prospected  to  any  important  extent  are  found  in  the 
lower  :i50  feet  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  described 
above.  These  coals  are  associated  with  prominent 
sandstone  beds  that  can  be  recognized  with  ease  and 
assurance  by  the  prospector.  They  crop  out  in  the 
lower  cliffs  and  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the 
canyons  and  valleys. 
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Quality  of  the  Coal. — The  workable  eoils  in  the 
Book  Cliffs  field,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  thinner 
beds,  have  the  same  physical  characterists,  though  the 
beds  range  in  thickness  from  4  to  20  feet  and  in  a  few 
instances  more  than  20  feet.  The  coal  is  usually  free 
from  shaly  impurities  and  is  massive.  So  pronounced  is 
the  massive  nature  where  the  coal  is  fresh  that  seams  or 
lines  indicating  stratification  are  scarcely  discernible. 
It  mines  in  irregular  blocks,  often  of  large  size.  A 
bed  15  to  20  feet  thick  is  inclined  to  spall  in  large  ir- 
regular slabs  several  feet  in  extent  across  the  bedding. 
The  coal  is  not  usually  affected  nor  does  it  slack  U* 
any  appreciable  extent  on  exposure  to  weathering 
agents.  It  is  black  and  for  the  most  part  has  a  bright 
luster.  It  usually  contains  smaH,  irregular  inclusions 
of  a  yellowish,  brittle,  resin-like  bituminous  substance 
scattered  here  and  there  that  yields  an  asphaltic  odor 
on  ignition.  The  following  proximate  chemical  an- 
alyses give  a  fair  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  coals. 
The  samples  for  analysis  were  collected  from  the  sever- 
al beds  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  coal-bearing  section 
and  from  localities  scattered  between  Huntington  Can- 
yon and  the  Wasatch  Plateau  and  Horse  Canyon,  a 
point  60  miles  distant  in  tbe  Book  Cliffs  southeast  of 
Sunnyside.  The  method  of  selecting  samples  of  coal 
for  analyses  is  as  follows:  A  clean  surface  of  the 
whole  bed  at  the  face  of  the  working  is  selected,  or  a 
section  of  about  6  inches  in  width  is  made  clciui  by  re- 
moving the  surface.  Then  a  channel  3  to  i  inches  in 
width  and  of  even  depth  is  cut  down  the  cleaned  sur- 
face, so  that  an  equal  amount  of  coal  is  obtained  for 
each  unit  of  a  section.  This  coal  so  removed  is  placed 
on  a  clean  surfce  and  immediately  broken  to  lumps 
half  an  Inch  and  less  in  diameter  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  sample  is  then  quartered  opposite  quar- 
ters being  taken  and  remixed.  The  quartering,  select- 
ing and  mixing  process  is  continued  until  the  sample 
is  reduced  to  about  1  quart,  which  is  placed  in  a  gal- 
vanized-iron  can,  sealed,  and  shipped  to  the  laboratory. 

The  Book  Cliffs  eoals  are  clearly  within  the  bi- 
tuminous grade,  and  are  remarkably  uniform  in  com- 
position. The  sulphur  content  is  also  uniform  and  low, 
the  average  being  a  little  above  one-half  of  one  per 
"ent. 


PROXIMATE  ANALYSES  OF  COALS  PROM  THE  BOOK 
CLIFFS  AND  FIELD,  TTTAH.* 
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States  Oeologloal  Surrer  coal-ieslliui 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  COAL  BEDS. 


Horse  Cannon. — A  coal  bed  is  exposed  in  Sec.  4,  T. 
16  S.,  R.  14  E.,  near  the  base  of  the  eoal-bearinff 
seriea.  Tbe  bod  ia  14  feet  ]1  inches  thick  and  is  beinpr 
opened  for  development.  The  eoal  ia  clean  and  mas- 
sive. The  tloor  is  a  massive  sandstone.  The  roof 
of  sandstone  and  shale  4  feet  thick  is  succeeded  by  2 
feet  of  eoal.  The  same  bed  was  reported  to  be  of 
equal  thickness  at  prospects  in  Sees.  3  and  9  of  the 
same  township. 

Sunnpside  Coalif. — Two  coal  beds  are  mined  by  the 
Utah  Fuel  Company  at  Sunnvside  near  the  mouth  of 
Whitmore  Canyon,  in  Sec.  32.  T.  14  S.,  R.  14  E..  and 
Sec.  5,  T.  15  S.,  R.  14  E.  These  coal  beds  are  near 
the  base  of  the  eoal-bearing  series.      The  lower  eoal 
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ranges  from  5  feet.  3  inches  to  6  feet  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness, while  the  upper  bed,  30  feet  above,  averages 
about  5  feet  10  inches.  Between  the  two  beds 
are  30  feet  of  shale,  sandstone  and  thin  coal.  The 
lower  SuDttyside  coal  contains  a  few  thin  and  locally 
bony  lentils.  Its  luster  is  rather  dull  and  it  is  classed 
by  the  miner  as  "dead"  coal.  The  upper  bed  is  clean 
and  bright.  It  yields  considerable  gas  on  mining  and 
is  referred  to  as  a  "live"  coal.  Two  mines  are  in  oper- 
ation here.  Both  beds  are  worked  from  No  1  mine, 
while  No.  2  mine  is  confined  to  the  lower.  All  of  the 
coal  is  run  to  a  single  tipple  and  is  crushed  and  the 
entire  product  coked,  the  larger  part  in  the  coking 
plant  at  Sunnyside,  the  remainder  being  taken  to  the 
ovens  at  Castie  Gate. 

The  composition  of  the  upper  coal  (No.  2  of  the 
table)  is  almost  identical  with  the  Horse  Canyon  coal 
',No.  1).  The  analysis  of  the  crushed  product  from  all 
the  Sunnyside  minesshows  a  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  ash  and  lower  proportions  of  volatile  matter  and 
fixed  carbon.  The  ratios  between  the  volatile  matter 
and  fixed  carbon,  however,  as  indicated  in  the  two  an- 
alyses, are  essentially  the  same. 

Bear  Canyon. — A  traverse  of  the  Book  Cliffs  scarp 
across  T.  14  S..  R.  13  E.,  which  has  not  been  subdivided 
into  sections,  locates  the  coal  prospects  of  Bear  Can- 
yon in  the  N.  k  Sec.  10.  Two  prospect  pits  have  been 
dug  in  the  east  fork  of  the  canyon,  on  the  coal  at  the 
base  of  the  series.  The  bed  has  been  partially  burned 
near  the  outcrop  and  only  4J  feet  of  coal  is  exposed  in 
the  excavation. 

Hock  Canyon. — A  coal  bed  5  feet  10  inches  thick  is 
exposed  by  prospect  in  the  SE.  i  NE.  i  Sec.  32,  T.  13 
S.,  R.  13  E.  This  coal  is  near  the  same  horizon  as 
the  Sunnyside  coal,  being  probably  below  the  lower 
bed  at  that  place. 

Pace  Canyon. — Prospecting  has  been  done  in  the 
NW.  i  NW.  I  Sec.  ;-iO,  T.  13  S.,  R.  13  E.,  where  the 
coal  has  been  burned  near  the  surface.  A  tunnel  has 
been  driven  50  feet  on  the  burned  bed,  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  fresh  coal.  Five  feet  of  fresh  coal  is  ex- 
posed in  another  prospect,  where  the  upper  part  was 
concealed.  These  coals  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
coal-bearing  series. 
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Dugout  Canyon. — The  lowest  coal  bed  in  this  series 
has  been  mined  by  tunnel  in  the  SE.  i  NW,  i  See.  23, 
T.  13  S.,  R.  12  E.  The  bed  is  9  feet  6  inches  thick  and 
contains  a  thin  bony  seam  18  inches  below  the  top. 
The  coal  is  otherwise  miissive  and  clean.  Analysis 
No.  4  above  shows  the  coal  to  be  the  equal  of  any 
other  that  ha.s  been  tested  in  the  Book  Cliffs  field.  Its 
content  of  ash,  including  the  bony  parting,  is  the  low- 
est. About  lOO  feet  higher  in  the  section  is  a  set-ond 
bed  showing  5  feet  of  coal  in  a  shallow  prospect.  The 
exposure  is  at  the  forks  of  the  canyon  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  NW.  i  Sec.  23.  This  coal  is  apparently  of 
good  grade,  except  a  thin  parting  near  the  top.  A 
third  double  bed  containing  four  feet  of  eoal  occurs 
200  feet  above  the  first,  in  a  shallow  prospect  in  the 
north  side  of  the  canyon.  The  parting  of  sbale  is  2 
feet.  One  bench  of  what  appears  to  be  the  same 
coal  is  exposed  in  the  SE.  i  Sec.  23,  also  in  the  SW.  i 
SW.  i  See.  15.     The  showing  is  2  to  2i  feet  thick. 

Spring  Canyon. — A  bed  of  coal  5  feet  4  inches 
thick  has  been  opened  in  the  NE.  i  NW.  i  See.  31,  T. 
13  S.,  R.  12  E.  There  is  a  thin  parting  in  the  coal  4 
inches  belowthe  top.  Otherwise  the  coal  is  masssive. 
This  bed  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal-bearing  series 
and  is  believed  to  be  50  feet  above  the  horizon  of  the 
lowest  seam. 

Soldier  Canyon. — Coal  has  been  mined  for  local 
use  and  prospected  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  coal  series,  in  the  NE.  i  Sec.  18, 
T.  13  S.,  R.  12  E.  The  coal  worked  is  2  feet  7  inches 
thick.  A  lower  coal  is  exposed  in  the  base  of  the 
gulch  tributary  to  Soldier  Canyon  in  the  NE.  i  Sec.  13, 
T.  13  S.,  R.  li  E.  This  natural  exposure  shows  4i 
feet  of  coal,  but  both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  are 
coDcealed. 

Coal  Canyon. — Six  beds  of  coal  are  exposed  in 
Coal  Canyon  in  the  E.  i  NW.  i  Sec.  10,  T.  13  S.,  R. 
11  E.  Four  of  these,  aggregating  22  feet,  are  thick 
enough  to  work.  Three  occur  in  natural  exposures 
and  two  have  been  mined.  The  coal  in  the  lower 
mine  is  8  feet  0  inches  thick  and  its  quality  is  indi- 
cated by  analysis  No.  5  of  the  table  above.  It  oc- 
curs between  massive  beds  of  sandstone,  each  40  to 
45  feet  thick.     The  coal  in  the  other  mine,   155  feet 
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higher  in  the  section,  is  5  feet  thick  and  its  quality  is 
shown  by  analysis  No.  6.  There  is  an  intermediate 
bed,  5  feet  4  inches  thick,  but  it  contains  a  thin 
parting  of  bony  coal.  The  lowest  bed,  3  feet  thick, 
is  200  feet  below  the  lower  mine. 

Peadman  Canyon. — A  coal  bed  6  feet  10  inches 
thick  has  been  prospected  in  the  SE.  i  SW.  i  See.  7. 
T.  13  S.,  R.  11  E.  It  is  estimated  to  be  the  same  as 
the  lowest  bed  mined  in  Coal  Canyon.  A  parting  of 
shale  occurs  16  inches  below  the  top.  Otherwise  the 
coal  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  beil 
mined  in  Coal  Canyon. 

Cordingly  Canyon. — ^A  coat  bed  4  feet  3  inches  thick 
has  been  opened  \a  the  east  fork  of  Cordingly  Canyon, 
in  the  NW.  i  Sec.  14,  T.  13  S.,  R.  10  E.  The  coal  has 
a  shale  roof  and  a  massive  sandstone  floor.  Tt  has  a 
bright  luster  and  is  clean,  but  fractures  easily,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  slack  is  produced  in  mining. 
This  coal  is  apparently  at  the  base  of  the  coal-bearing 
series.  A  coal  bed  14  feet  thick  occurs  125  feet  higher 
in  the  section,  between  a  massive  sandstone  60  feet 
thick  below  and  another  sandstone  6  to  8  feet  thick 
above.  A  thin  and  variable  parting  of  gnarly,  sandy 
shale  occurs  4  feet  below  the  top  of  the  coal.  The 
coal  is  massive  and  lustrous,  but  breaks  readily  into 
blocks  in  mining,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lower  bed. 
A  short  tunnel  or  drift  has  been  run  on  this  coal  in  the 
SE.  iSW.  iSec.  11. 

Ballinger  Mine. — The  basal  coal  of  the  series  is 
mined  in  the  west  fork  of  Cordingly  Canyon,  in  the 
SE.  i  SW.  i  Sec.  10.  T.  13  S.,  R.  10  E.  The  coal  is 
20  feet  thick,  massive,  and  comparatively  hard.  It 
mines  for  the  most  part  in  large  irregular  blocks. 
Sandstone  'ccurs  in  contact  both  above  and  below. 
This  coal  is  mined  and  transported  by  wagon  for  do- 
mestic use  in  the  town  of  Price.  Large  rooms  are  ex- 
cavated and  wagons  are  driven  into  the  face  of  the 
working  to  be  loaded. 

Wade  Prospects. — Three  coal  beds  are  exposed  in 
the  prospects  of  Wade  and  Lawley,  in  the  SW.  i  NW. 
i  Sec.  16,  T.  13  S  .  R.  10  E.  These  coals  occur  in  the 
lower  160  feet  of  the  coal-bearing  series.  The  lowest 
coal  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Ballinger  mine.  It  is 
20  feet  thick  and  massive.      It  rests  directly  on  a  solid 
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sandstone  and  has  a  shaly  sandstone  roof.  The  second 
coal,  40  to  5t)  feet  above,  is  similar  in  structure  and 
appearance  to  the  first.  It  is  S  feet  6  inches  thick  and 
lies  in  contact  with  the  sandstone  above  and  below. 
Of  the  third  coal  onlj'  the  lower  15  feet  are  e-xposed. 
The  excavation  has  not  penetrated  the  weathered  coal 
in  the  upper  part,  where  the  top  of  the  bed  is  con- 
cealed. A  thin  shaly  parting  occurs  2i  feet  above  the 
base  of  this  coal.  The  lower  coal  in  this  section  is  ex- 
posed in  three  openings  in  the  west  fork  of  Bull  Can- 
yon, near  the  south  side  of  See.  9,  T.  13  S.,  R.-10  E. 

Panther  Canyon. — Two  prospects  have  been  driven 
on  the  coal  at  the  base  of  the  series  in  the  NW.  i  N  W. 
i  Sec.  8.  T.  13  S.,  R.  10  E.  The  coal  has  been  burned 
near  the  surface  in  this  vicinitj-  and  the  shallow  exca 
tions  revealed  only  a  part  of  the  coal. 

Castle  Gate  Mine. — One  of  the  noals  near  the  base 
of  the  coal-bearing  series  is  mined  at  Castle  Gate.  The 
coal  is  worked  in  a  series  of  slopes  driven  on  the  rise ' 
of  the  bed  toward  the  south.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
tenth  lise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mined  area  the 
coal  is  a  little  more  than  4  feet  thick.  At  the  face  of 
the  coal  in  the  first  rise  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
mine  the  thickness  is  6  feet,  while  in  the  southeastern 
part  it  is  10  feet.  At  intermediate  points  it  varies  be- 
tween these  extremes.  The  coal  is  usuallj'  massive 
and  clean.  The  floor  is  a  solid  sandstone  and  lies  in 
low  rolls  or  undulations,  being  so  uneven  that  mining 
machines  cannot  be  successfully  used.  The  roof  is 
usually  sandstone.  The  shales  occur  locally  at  the 
contact  of  the  coal.  The  quality  of  the  Castle  Gate 
coal  is  shown  by  analyses  Nos.  7  and  8  of  the  table  (p. 
294).  The  mine  has  been  driven  through  the  ridge  in 
places  to  a  fringe  of  burned  coal.  The  width  of  the 
burned  area  varies  and  the  high  temperature  of  the 
r(K'k  in  places  where  the  boundary  is  approached  indi» 
cates  that  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal  proba- 
bly has  not  entirely  ceiised. 

Spring  Cani/on. — The  lowest  workable  coal  in  the 
series  is  opened  in  two  small  mines  in  sec.  9,  T.  13  S., 
R.  9E.  The  first,  known  locally  as  the  Rhodes  mine, 
is  near  the  center  of  the  section  in  the  gulch  leading 
into  spring  canyon.  The  coal  is  in  three  parts  and 
the  section  is  as  follows: 


SECTION  AT  KHODES  MINE. 

FT.    IN. 

1 .  Sandstone  partially  exposed 

2.  Shale 4 

3.  Coal,  upper  beoch I 

4.  Shale 1         4 

5.  Coal,    middle  bench 1 

6.  Shale    ....  3 

7.  Basal  bench  of  massive  coal,  underlain  by 

solid  white  sandstone 5 

The  second  exposure  in  the  NW.  i,  see.  9,  is 
known  as  the  Piatt  mine,  and  the  seam  worked  at  this 
place  probably  corresponds  to  the  upper  bench  of  the 
bed  showing  in  the  Rhodes  mine,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  section: 

SECTION  AT  PRATT  MINE. 


1.  Sandstone  partially  exposed 

2.  Shale 2        6 

H.     Massive  coal 5 

4.  Slope,    talus  covered,  probably  shale  and 

Lower  coal  of  Rhodes  mine 9 

5.  Massive  white  sandstone. 

Pteasatii  Valley. — Several  coal  beds  have  been  pros- 
pected in  T.  12  S.,  R.  7  E.,  and  some  minin;^  is  being 
done  for  local  consumption  in  sees.  30  and  31.  The 
mine  in  the  NW.  i  SE.  i  sec.  30,  shows  a  coal  bed  5 
feet  10  inches  thick  that  is  clear  of  shaly  impurities 
and  of  fair  quality.  The  coal  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  coal  once  mined  in  tie  NW.  J  sec.  31. 
where  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  throupfh  the  hill  from 
the  Winterquarters  mine.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
canyon  in  see.  31,  a  prospect  shows  4  feet,  n'ne  inches 
of  clean  coal.  A  coal  bed  lower  in  the  rocks  sind  t>  to 
7  feet  thick  is  rained  near  the  bottom  of  the  oanyfm. 
east  of  the  center  of  sec.  31.  The  coal  from  this  mine 
is  used  for  local  consumption  in  the  town  of  Scofieid, 
A  coal  bed  has  been  prospected   verj-  near  the    west 
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aide  of  SW.  i  sec.  11,  and  both  prospected  and  mined 
in  the  NW.  i  see.  13  T.  12  S.,  R.  7  E.  At  the  first 
locality  the  coal  is  3i  feet  thick,  while  at  the  second 
3i  to  4  feet  of  coal  is  exposed,  the  base  being  con- 
cealed. In  each  instance  the  coal  rests  on  thick  white 
sandstone.  The  coal  is  near  the  top  of  the  coal  bear- 
ing series.  A  coal  is  mined  for  local  use  near  the 
center  of  sec.  2,  T.  12  S.,  R.  6  E.  The  bed  is  4  feet 
thich  and  the  coal  seems  to  be  of  good  quality.  It  is 
apparantly  stratigriiphically  above  the  formation  rec- 
ognized iis  coal  bearing  in  the  Book  Cliffs  field.  Pros- 
pectors who  have  worked  at  Winterquarters  and  Clear 
Creek  are  of  the  opinion  that  extensi%'e  north-south 
faults  occur  on  the  west  side  of  Pleasant  Valley,  and 
that  these  faults  explain  the  oeeurrance  of  coal  in  the 
high  country  in  that  vicinity.  The  smooth  surface  of 
the  country  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  such  faults,  and  without  the 
evidence  of  such  stratigraphic  correlation  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  these  high  coals  are  to  be  classed  with 
those  oecuring  near  the  base  of  the  valley  at  Seofleld, 
Winterquarters  or  Clear  Creek. 

Seofleld. — Mines  once  operated  by  the  Union  Paci- 
fic Railroad  Company  are  located  one-half  mile  south- 
east of  Seofleld.  It  is  reported  on  reputable  authority 
that  the  coal  is  25  to  30  feet  thick.  Only  the  middle 
portion'of  the  bed  was  worked,  it  is  explained,  be- 
cause the  coal  formed  abetter  roof  than  the  overlying 
shales.  A  cave-in  has  occurred  toward  the  south  end 
of  the  coal  workings,  exposing  about  30  feet  of  strata 
above  tne  coal  in  the  mine,  including  three  beds  of 
coal.  The  lowest  of  these  beds  is  14  inches  thick,  the 
middle  5  feet,  3  inches  and  the  uppermost  9  feet.  The 
coal  of  the  two  thicker  beds  appears  to  be  of  fair  qual- 
ity. 

Winterquarters  Mines. — Coal  is  being  mined  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  south  side  of  the  canyon  at  Winter- 
quarters,  which  is  located  in  the  E.  i  sec.  T.  13  S.,  R. 
6  E.,  and  the  W.  i  sec.  6,  the  entranee,near  the  center 
of  the  east  side  of  sec.  1,  T.  13  S-,  R.  t>  E.  to  Ifj  feet  at 
the  face  of  the  coal  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
working,  near  the  center  of  sec.  7,  T.  13  S.,  R.  7  E. 
The  coal  is  massive  and  generally  clear  of  shaly  im- 
purities.    Analysis  No.  9  (see  table  above,    p.   294), 
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made  from  samples  selected  at  the  face  of  the  working 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  mine  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Castlegate  coal.  The  same  bed  has 
been  worked  quite  extensively  from  openings  in  the 
north  side  of  the  canyon  at  Winterquarters;  also  in  the 
south  side  east  of  the  town  and  near  the  center  of  the 
W.  i  sec.  6  T.  13  S.,  R.  7  E. 

Two  distinct  east- west  faults  were  encountered  in 
mine  No.  1.  Alonp  the  one  on  the  north  the  down- 
throw is  40  feet,  on  the  south  and  along  the  other  the 
down  throw  is  90  ft.  on  the  north.  The  result  is  an  east- 
west  dropped  block  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width-  The 
coal  rises  toward  the  south  at  an  angle  of  about  3"^ 
and  the  downthrown  block  is  overcome  in  mining  by 
increase  in  the  grade  of  the  slope. 

The  coal  and  associated  strata  in  mine  No.  1  and 
in  the  mine  opposite  on  the  north  side  of  the  canyon 
are  cut  by  a  number  of  dikes  of  basic  igneous  rocks 
bearing  east  and  west.  The  dike  in  the  south  mine, 
nearly  150  feet  from  the  entrance,  is  approximately 
vertical  5  feet  in  width  at  the  floor  and  1  foot  at  the 
roof.  It  swells  to  a  width  of  10  feet  in  the  coal  bed, 
which  is  here  9  feet  thick  and  has  metamorphosed  the 
coal,  producing  a  coke-like  substance  to  a  distance  of 
2  to  3  feet  on  each  side.  The  dike  in  the  northern  mine 
occurs  about  300  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  slope.  It 
■|S  approximately  10  feet  thick  and  has  coked  the  coal 
in  a  similar  manner  as  in  mine  No.  1.  Thin  dikes  of 
igneous  rock  1  foot  and  less  in  thickness  are  reported 
by  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Parmley  to  occur  at 
other  places  in  these  mines.  Such  thin  dikes,  it  is 
stated,  do  not  metamorphose  the  coal  appreciably. 

OrandaU  Canyon. — ^A  coal  bed  is  mined  for  local 
consumption  in  the  SE.  i  SW.  i  sec.  13,  T.  13  S.,  R.  6 
E..  near  the  head  of  Crandall  Canyon,  This  canyon 
leads  into  Pleasant  Valley  midway  between  Seofield 
and  Clear  Creek,  The  coal  is  approximately  12  feet 
thick  and  is  massive  and  clean.  It  is  mined  on  the 
rise  toward  the  south. 

Clear  Creek. — This  mine  is  in  the  town  of  Clear 
Creek,  near  the  head  of  Pleasant  Valley.  The  Clear 
Creek  coal  varies  in  thickness  in  a  north-south  direc- 
tion through  the  mine  working,  a  length  of  nearly 
7.000  feet.     In  the  southern  part  the  coal  is   massive 
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and  is  13  feet,  5  inches  thick.  No  ahdly  or  other  im- 
purities were  noted.  Near  the  center  of  the  workinffs 
a  thin  shale  parting  enters  the  coal.  Toward  the 
north  and  within  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  the  shale 
swells  to  a  thickness  of  sixteen  feet,  dividincr  the  coal 
into  two  benches.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  mine, 
where  the  shaly  parting  is  thick,  only  the  upper  bench 
4  to  6  feet  thick,  is  worked. 

Several  small  north-south  faults  occur  near  the 
outcrop,  displaeinp  the  coal  vertically  from  5  to  40 
feet.  Nearly  2,200  feet  east  of  the  entrance  to  the 
mine  a  large  fault  occurs,  bearing  a  few  degrees  east 
of  north,  by  which  the  coal  is  displaced  out  of  sight. 
The  amount  of  throw  was  not  determined 

Coal  was  being  prospected  in  rocks  apparently 
above  the  coal  bearing  series  hitherto  recognized  in 
the  SW.  i  sec  31,  T.  13  S.,  R.  7  E.,  near  the  head  of  the 
gulch  bearing  west  from  Clear  Creek.  Tlie  coal  bed 
is  about  10  feet  thick  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  prospec- 
tors as  being  the  same  as  one  of  the  workable  beds 
found  in  Pleasant  Valley,  1,000  to  1,100  feet  lower  in 
the  section.  The  rooks  in  this  region,  aa  elsewhere  in 
the  Book  Cliffs  field,are  almost  horizontal,  and  the  coal 
in  Huntington  Canyon,  2  miles  southwest  of  the  pros- 
pect is  near  the  same  stratigrapbie  position  and  about 
the  same  elevation  above  sea  level  as  the  Clear  Creek 
coal.  If  the  position  of  the  coal  near  the  head  of  the 
gulch  west  of  Clear  Creek  is  explained  by  faulting,  as 
claimed  by  prospectors,  two  faults  instead  of  one  are 
required,  and  it  will  be  neressary  to  show  that  a  part 
of  the  high  country  between  Huntington  Canyon  and 
Pleasant  Valley  is  fauHed  upward  a  thousand  feet  or 
more.  Certain  thick  and  distinct  sandstone  beds, 
always  associated  with  the  lower  coals,  were  noted  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  prospects  west  of  Clear  Creek. 
Rock  exposures  are  less  frequent,  however,  toward  the 
mountain  tqps  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  canyons. 

Millar  Canyon.—'Svio  coal  beds  have  been  exposed 
by  prospect  near  the  center  of  the  N.  i  see.  32,  T.  15 
S.,  R.  8  E.  The  lower  bed  ten  feet  thick,  is  apparent- 
ly 25  feet  above  the  horizon  of  the  lowest  coal  in  the 
Book  Cliffs  section.  The  second  bed  is  4  feet  thick, 
and  is  separated  from  the  fli-st  by  five  to  six  feet  of 
shale.    The  upper  coal    is   overlain  by  massive   sand- 
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stone.  Near  the  center  of  the  west  side  of  sec.  90 
several  l>eds  of  coal  occur  near  the  base  of  the  coat- 
bearinp  rocks  in  natural  exposures.  Some  of  these 
jrive  evidence  of  workable  thickness,  though  the  coal 
is  disinte^ated  at  the  surface. 

<V(/(/r  (anyon. — The  basal  coal  in  the  Book  CliflFs 
section  has  been  worke<l  occasionally  for  a  number  of 
Tears  in  the  north  side  of  Cedar  Canyon,  in  the  SW, 
i  sec.  Jt.  T.  16  S.,  R.  8  E.  The  noal  is  20  feet  thick  and 
is  sei>arated  locally  into  three  benches  by  variable, 
thin,  bfinv,  and  shaly  partings.  The  lower  bench,  ]  1 
feet  thick,  is  ma.ssive  and  clean.  The  middle  bench  is 
5tfeet  thick  and  the  upper  bench  4  feet.  The  coal  lies 
on  missive  sandstone  and  is  succeeded  by  beds  of  thin 
umt  shaly  sandstone.  A  tunel  300  to  400  feet  lon^  has 
been  driven  tt>ward  the  north  on  the  lower  coal,  a 
short  tlistance  west  of  the  present  working,  in  the  SE. 
i  sec.  8.  The  coal  in  this  mine  varies  in  thickness 
fi-om  l(i  til  20  feet,  and  it  is  reported  by  one  of  the 
operators  that  no  shaly  partings  were  found.  The 
ojienitions  in  Cedar  Creek  are  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Howainl  &  Sons  of  Huntington,  and  they  are  known  as 
the  Hi>wai"d  mine.  A  coal  bed  is  partially  exposed  in 
the  north  side  of  the  canyon  400  feet  strati  graphically 
above  tlie  Howard  mine.  Several  feet  of  disintegrated 
coal  are  shown,  but  the  full  thickness  of  the  bed  was 
not  determined. 

Huntington  Canyon, — Systematic  prospecting  has 
been  done  in  Huntington  Canyon  through  Tps.  16 
and  17  U.  7  E.  The  prospectors  eonfinfd  their  atten- 
tion to  the  coals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal-bearing' 
section,  and  it  is  reported  by  the  State  coal-mine 
inspector  that  more  than  1,000  openings  have  been 
made  on  these  beds. 

Twelve  or  more  prospects  have  been  made  expos- 
ing workable  coal  beds  in  Bear  Gulch,  in  sec.  24  and 
25,  T.  16,  S.,  R.  7  E.  Two  of  the  lower  coals  are 
exposed  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulch,  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  25.  The  section  of  coals  and 
associated  roeks  is  as  follows: 
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SECTION  IN  BEAR  GULCH,  NW,  i   SEC.  25  T.   16  s.,    R    7  E. 

FEET. 

1.  Heavy  sandstone 

2.  Shale 1.5 

;-t.     Massive  coal ...   10 

4.  Shale   and  sandstone    alternating  beds;    the 

sandstone  at  the  top  makes  the  floor  of 
the  upper  coal .  40 

5.  Sandstone 17 

6.  Shaly  roof 1 

7.  Massive  coal 12 

8.  Massive  sandstone;  base  of  lowercoiil. 

Five  other  be'ds  of  workable  coals,  aggregating  a 
thic-kness  of  48  feet,  are  reported  independently  by 
two  reputable  prospectors  to  have  been  opened  at  sev- 
eral places  in  300  feet  of  strata  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulch,  in  the  S.  i  sec.  24.  Several  prospects  have  been 
made  on  some  of  these  coals,  also  in  the  west  half  of 
the  same  section. 

A  massive  coal  bed,  13  feet,  4  inches  thick,  situ- 
ated near  the  base  of  the  coal-bearing  section,  is 
mined  for  local  use  in  Deer  Gulch,  in  the  NW.  i  sec. 
U  T.  17  8..  R.  7  E.  A  coal  bed  3  feet  thick  has  been 
prospected  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulch,  near  the 
middle  ol  the  east  side  of  sec.  10.  This  coal  is  iibout 
175  feet  above  the  coal  in  the  mine. 

A  coal  bed  partially  burned,  exiiosed  in  Meeting 
House  Gulch,  in  the  NE.  i  SE.  i  sec.  34,  T.  16  S.,  R.  7 
E.,  shows  3  feet  of  coal.  Two  beds  of  coal  are  opened 
in  three  prospects  near  together  in  Ridley  Gulch,  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  see.  28.  The  lower  of  these 
two  beds,  12  feet  thick,  is  at  the  base  of  the  coal-bear- 
ing series,  and  rests  on  massive  sandstone.  The  other 
bed,  partially  burned,  occurs  25  feet  higher  in  the  sec- 
tion. Five  feet  of  coal  are  exposed.  A  number  of 
other  prospects  have  been  made  on  coal  farther  up  the 
gulch  in  the  same  section. 

A  coal  bed  it  feet  thick,  at  the  base  of  the  coal- 
bearing  series,  has  been  prospected  at  the  mouth  of 
Trail  Gulch,  near  the  center  of  the  NE.  i  sec.  22,  T.  16 
S.,  K.  7  E.  It  rests  on  massive  white  sandstone  and  is 
overlain  by  four  feet  of  blue  shale.      On  the  east  side 
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1.  Cnal  crop,  weathered 

2.  Massive  sandstone 50 

3.  Thin  coal  seam 

4.  Shalv  sandstone 10 

5.  Coal". 1 

6.  Shale 1 

7.  Coal « 

8.  Shale 1 

9.  Coat,  upper  henc'h 5     10 

10.  Thin  shale  parting 

11.  Massive  eonl,  lower  bench (i 

12.  Bony  coal 1 

13.  Sandstone 3 

14.  Sandy   shale 4 

15.  Massive  sandstone 60-80 

Reed  Mine. — A  eoai  bed  near  the  same  strati- 
f^rapbic  position  as  that  worked  at  the  Otterson  mine, 
has  been  opened  for  local  use  near  the  center  of  the 
south  side  of  sk?.  22,  T.  17  S.,  R.  7  E.  The  coal  is  7 
feet,  6  in'.-hes  thick  and  rests  on  massive  white  sand- 
stone. The  roof  of  the  coal  is  a  thin,  bony  shale  that 
is  overlain  by  60  to  80  feet  of  sandstone.  Both  the 
Reed  and  the  Otteison  mines  occur  in  the  cliffs  near 
the  beads  of  gulches  leading  toward  the  south,  and  are 
approached  by  steep,  graded  wagon  roads. 

Johnson  Mine,  Cvtlonwnod  Canyon. — The  Johnson 
mine  is  driven  on  a  bed  of  coal  7  feet  10  inches  thick, 
situatt;d  on  the  west  side  of  cottonwood  Canyon,  in  the 
SW.  i  NE.  i  see.  25.  T.  17  S.,  R.  6  E.  The  floor  of  the 
coal  is  a  massive  white  sandstone.  Shaly  sandstone  3 
feet  thick  forms  the  roof.  A  coal  bed  5  feet  thick  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  operator  of  the  mine,  to 
occur  above  the  shaly  sandstone;  also  50  feet  higher  in 
the  section  a  bed  3  feet  thick  is  said  to  have  been 
found.  Abed  of  shale  and  bony  coal  occurs  50  to  60 
feet  below  that  of  the  Johnson  mine,  but  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  no  value. 
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domestic  fuel  and  ihk;  town  owns  the  land  in  which  the 
most  valuable  mine  is  situated.  A  section  of  the 
strata  including  the  coals  is  given  above  (p.  294),  in 
the  discussion  of  the  sandstones  in  the  Red 
Plateau.  Two  coal  beds  of  workable  thickness  were 
noted.  The. lower  coal  is  variable  both  in  thickness 
and  in  respect  to  its  included  strata  of  bone  and  shale. 
A  tunnel  has  been  made  on  the  lower  ted  near  the 
center  of  see  26,  T.  22  S..  R.  6  E.  The  coal  occurs  in 
two  partings  separated  by  14  inches  of  shale.  The 
lower  workable  bench  consists  of  6  feet  of  bony  coal. 
The  upper  layer  is  14  inches  thick.  Across  the  gulch 
in  which  the  mine  occurs  the  coal  seems  to  thin  out 
within  a  distance  of  one-fourth  mile.  A  coal  bed  near 
the  same  position  in  the  strata  crops  out  in  the  cliffs 
on  the  west  side  of  Muddy  Creek  Canyon,  in  the  NE. 
i  see.  35  T.22  S.,  R.  6  E.  The  coal  is  in  three  benches 
and  is  similar  in  quality  to  that  at  the  mine.  The 
lower  and  middle  benches  are  each  2  feet  thick,  while 
the  upper  is  1  foot  9  inches.  They  are  separated  by 
bands  of  bony  shale  4  to  6  inches  thick. 

Emery  J^lne.—An  upper  eoal  bed  occurs  125  to  150 
feet  higher  in  the  section  and  within  50  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  sandstone  series  below  the  shale  of  Castle  Valley. 
This  coal  is  in  a  single  massive  bed  5  feet  thick.  It  is 
encased  in  shale  and  adheres  to  the  roof  and  floor  so 
strongly  that  it  is  separated  with  difficulty  in  mining. 
The  eoal  contains  no  shaly  or  bony  partings  and  com- 
pares favorably  in  composition  with  coals  of  the  Book 
Cliffs  series,  as  shown  by  its  analysis  (see  table,  p. 
294).  The  mine  is  situated  in  the  NE.  i  SW.  i  sec.  2, 
T.  23  S.,  R  6  E.,  on  the  highland  west  of  Muddy 
Creek  Canyon.  A  drift  has  been  driven  50  feet  on  the 
coal  and  two  rooms  have  been  turned. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  coal 
beds  occurring  in  the  high  land  west  of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley all  the  coals  of  value  known  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Book  Cliffs  field  are  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  coal-bearing  strata  and  near  the  base  of  the  Lar- 
amie formation.  At  no  locality  investigated  was  it 
found  that  the  entire  coal-bearinft   section  had  been 
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thoroughly  piospeeted.  The  beds  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  series  are  the  more  conveniently  situated  for  ex- 
ploitation and  were  found  usually  of  ample  thickness 
for  profitable  working.  For  these  reasons  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prospector  and  miner  has  been  devoted  m 
them.  At  every  locality  investigated  for  more  than 
100  miles  in  the  Book  Cliffs  field,  coals  ranging  from  3 
to  20  feet  in  thickness  were  found  where  the  lower 
part  of  the  section  of  the  eoal-bearing  series  had  been 
carefully  prospected. 

The  coals  in  the  different  parts  of  the  field  are  re- 
markably uniform  in  their  physical  characteristics. 
They  are  black,  moderately  hard,  and  usually  massive. 
Occasionally  shale  partings  occur  in  the  bed,but  one  or 
the  other,  and  sometimes  both  benches  are  sufficiently 
thick  to  be  prrjfitably  mined. 

The  composition  of  the  coals  in  various  parts  of 
the  field  and  in  several  beds  varies  but  little,  in  so  far 
as  proximate  chemical  analysis  show.  The  fuel  ratios 
in  the  14  samples  analyzed  range  between  the  extremes 
of  l.Ofi  and  1.46.  The  content  of  sulphur  is  remarkably 
low  and  uniform.  The  coking  property  of  the  coals 
has  been  tested  in  but  few  localities,  and  of  these  only 
the  coals,  mined  at  Sunnyside  are  known  to  be  coked. 
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